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Foreword 


So you think it's easy and you sit down to write a screenplay over the weekend. 
Then you quickly realize maybe it's not so easy and maybe your great story idea 
isn't so great and even if it is you can't believe how confused you are as you try 
to actually write it. What you need is to read . . . and not just read but study . . . 
and not just read and study ... but absorb the advice on stmcture, on emotions, 
on characters, on storytelhng for the camera that Eugene Vale gives you in this 
superb book on how to write a screenplay. To quote Oscar-winning writer Carl 
Foreman, "The definitive book on this subject, and of immense value to anyone 
amateur or professional." Vale makes this book so readable and helpful as step 
by step he sets it out in a wonderfully common sense way so you're not strug¬ 
gling to understand it, and yet he manages to intrigue you and turn you on to 
not just wanting to write, but to write something wonderfully well, be it a 
screenplay or a play, or a novel. It still may not be so easy to sit down and write 
a screenplay but with Eugene Vale as your "teacher" and your "collaborator" 
your chances are so much better and your stimulations and satisfactions will 
make it a wonderful experience. 


^ARTHUR HILLER 
Director 




Introduction 

The Exciting 
New Media 


In the twentieth century a new form of storytelling was invented. Through an 
ingenious combination of small metal pieces, strips of celluloid, glass in the 
shape of lenses, electric wiring, a technological breakthrough was achieved that 
was destined to have tremendous effect upon the minds of millions of people. 

In comparison with other forms of art, the origin of the motion picture is 
peculiar. Unlike the medieval pageants performed on the cathedral steps or the 
Moliere comedies played in the royal palace, ''the flicks" came from the primi¬ 
tive hallways of entertainment. The movie was born next to a shooting gallery 
and raised in the vicinity of a beer hall. Acrobats and peddlers of sexual post¬ 
cards, sorcerers and snake conjurers, clowns and strong men were practicing 
their ageless tricks around it. From birth it had many obstacles before it. It need¬ 
ed all the vigor of its lusty nature to survive. 

The motion picture did more than just survive. Because of its low origin — 
and surely for no other reason — it was at first ignored or despised by the cul¬ 
tured elite that had all other arts in hand. But soon it could no longer be ignored. 
The laughter in the nickelodeons became louder and louder, filling the country. 
The motion picture swept onward with the elemental force of an avalanche. In 
terms of numbers, it soon reached the largest audiences of all times. Indeed, for 
many in today's young generation, the motion picture has replaced the novel as 
this century's form of storytelling. 

And along the way, it hatched an even more gigantic offspring — television. 
This descendant not only captured still greater numbers of spectators but 
assembled them simultaneously across the nations. Whereas movie prints trav¬ 
eled gradually through dispersed territories, a television show could be watched 
during a single hour by a billion people. 

There are also other differences between motion pictures and television that 
we shall examine throughout this book. But essentially both have become so 
similar in their techniques that they are interchangeable in most aspects. This 
holds all the more true, as the lengths of TV shows have increased from thirty 
minutes to one hour, and from ninety minutes to two hours, that is, to the time 
span of the average theatrical picture. To distinguish between films made direc- 
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tly for network telecasts or for movie house release, Hollywood jargon describes 
them as TV movies or movie-movies. Yet even this separation keeps decreasing, 
as theatrical movies, destined to be sold to the networks, are already shaped for 
both the large and the small screens, and are cast with actors who have tele¬ 
vision appeal. 

Beyond that, television has successfully opened the time span for the mini¬ 
series — six to twelve hours in length — to be shown on subsequent evenings. 
They are commonly known as, "Novels for Television." 

But despite all these innovations, the pictures and television merely provide 
additional conduits for the ancient communication between the narrator and 
his listeners. 

Since prehistoric times, when the primitive hunter described his chase at 
the campfire, the profound human urge to participate in the e^qperiences of 
others has continued to gather a crowd around the storyteller. The first man 
knew only his own life and that of the few people in his clan, which were prac¬ 
tically the same. Gradually this outlook became enlarged; people who lived dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lives began to meet each other. Wanting information about one 
another, they began telling stories. By listening to the stranger's tales, the time- 
and space-bound individual could enrich his own existence. A desire to live 
another life, or to reach beyond the limitations of his own, arose within him. 

Almost from its inception, this need to widen the radius of one's personal 
view in an ever larger realm of existence grew diversified: it was found that the 
spoken word need not be the only means to exchange information. The clay fig¬ 
ure of a tribal chief could also convey significant content; and the splendid mam¬ 
moths painted on the walls of caves by our remote ancestors still have the power 
to evoke long forgotten events for the modem beholder. 

As more outlets of expression were developed, their divergent characteris¬ 
tics became more clearly apparent. Each art was discovered to have its own stric¬ 
tures and possibilities; each imposed unique demands upon content and 
execution. 

Over the centuries a succession of creators explored, e3q)anded, and perfect¬ 
ed the requirements of each art. Great minds from Aristotle to George Bernard 
Shaw examined dramatic potentials and limitations. On the one hand, it was 
recognized that certain stories were more suitable for a specific medium and, on 
the other, that the same story would have to be told differently in the various 
media. 

The unique requirements of the film form are not easily explored. One 
might say that they are far more complex than those of the theatre. Yet it took 
the Greek dramatists Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides several scores of years 
to develop the play from the choms to its highest form; and it was not until 
some time afterward that Aristotle formulated its dramatic principles. 

In comparison with the slow development of the stage play, the motion pic- 
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ture has made enormous strides since its invention. In the first decades a group 
of enthusiastic workers was thrilled with each new discovery concerning the 
nature of this new art. They explored the possibilities of expression inherent in 
the set, prop, object; they found the close-up, the traveling shot; they invented 
the sound picture and added color. Most of these discoveries concerned the form 
of the motion picture, whereas the actual manner in which the film should be 
written remained in a state of continuous development. 

The dramatic concepts which arose from the new form are far from petri¬ 
fied; the best motion picture creators continue to search and experiment. 
Indeed, what makes this young medium so exciting is that it has not yet reached 
its final form but is still progressing. 

As the rambunctious motion picture infant was still coming of age, the 
legitimate theatre and the novel, descendants of noble ancestry with a hallowed 
tradition, declined markedly. At the present time, the vigorous upstart and the 
impoverished aristocrats seem to have met on the same level; if they continue 
in their opposite directions, the newcomer may soon surpass the others. 

All the more astonishing, therefore, is that for a long time the young titan 
lacked enough self-confidence to trust his own creativity. For surely this buoy¬ 
ant, vital, and hugely endowed industry could have been expected to attract or 
develop its own storytellers during the period of its burgeoning growth. But 
instead of going straight to the authors and playwrights whose original works 
were successfully published or performed on Broadway, the film industry waited 
to acquire their writing second-hand. Instead of relying on material directly con¬ 
ceived for the screen, the most powerful, influential, and affluent medium the 
world has ever known adapted books and plays. Paradoxically, the celluloid giant 
preferred to stand on feet of borrowed paper. 

That incongruous timidity was all the more perplexing because such trans¬ 
fers of content from one form to another are unique in the history of creativity. 
The composer did not buy and adapt a statue as the basic material for a sym¬ 
phony; nor did the poet find it advantageous to develop an epic from a painting. 
Why, then, did the film industry, with resources so vast as to dwarf those of any 
past patrons of the arts persist in purchasing its blueprints from its far less 
opulent siblings? 

Certainly, the answer can no longer be found in any disdain of the best tal¬ 
ents to devote themselves to a medium that reaches enormous audiences. The 
immense palette the film hands to the creative imagination is marvelously stim¬ 
ulating. And the squadrons of technicians it furnishes surpass the most exacting 
hopes of an Renaissance architect. 

But the resulting cost is precisely what impedes the enthusiasm of the most 
fertile creators. Financiers and bankers, accustomed to hard-nosed examina¬ 
tions of balance sheets, are baffled by the rmpredictable qualities of such a mer¬ 
curial product: of two motion pictures costing 100 million dollars each, one may 
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reap a ten-fold profit, while the other may lose half the investment. 

No wonder that in an industry that is affected by many volatile factors, the 
yearning for safe footholds led to the futile reliance on established successes. To 
justify the resistance to original screen material, excuses were cited, such as the 
insurance derived from ''tested" and "pre-sold" work. 

Under scrutiny both these arguments appear inconclusive. The "try-out" in 
a different medium is scarcely of a nature to inspire confidence. A motor that 
may have proven its excellence in a Volkswagen will fail pitifully in a Greyhound 
bus. Likewise, the psychological dissections of even a popular novel or the static 
confinement of a courtroom drama — though successfully tested in their own 
media are not guaranteed to repeat their victories on any large motion picture 
screen or on any moving band of film. 

As always, then, the assurances toward which this risk-haunted industry 
continually gropes dissolve in the light of reality. And their illusory advantages 
no longer outweigh those of the screen original to such an extent as to exclude 
it from consideration. 

That motion pictures based on originals written directly for the screen can 
be successful as the adapted hybrids, even among high-budget productions, has 
been proven by many top-grossers. Considering the prevalence of pictures based 
on material from other sources, the record of originals is very good indeed. 

In any event, the shrinking supply found in other media coerces a greater 
responsiveness to the screen original. The number of Broadway productions has 
substantially decreased from a high of over 200 per year in the 1920s. And the 
raw materials furnished by books, while not reduced in quantity, provide less 
usable themes as undrama tic "anti-novels" abound. 

Now that the celluloid giant is beginning to trust his own imagination, ma¬ 
terial written directly for the screen finds a wider market. And the great number 
of television episodes demands originals to feed the ravenous hunger of the net¬ 
works. As a result, formerly untapped creativity is being attracted to these huge¬ 
ly important media able to reach audiences in niunbers almost beyond belief. 

Precisely because the completed product is addressed to such multitudes, 
the difficulties during production and the uncertainties about the reception by 
the public cause a lingering insecurity among executives. They pass their lives 
working with material that is harder to clasp than mercury and more unpredict¬ 
able than the weather. Thus, the industry is afflicted with an incongruous infe¬ 
riority complex — despite the fortunes spent on boastful advertising. 

In a weak moment, a producer will admit that the reasons for success or fail¬ 
ure of many pictures remain a mystery to him. Executives may bring out figures 
to prove that a perfectly awful picture "cleaned up" and that one which won gen¬ 
eral acclaim "is dying in the neighbiOrhood houses." Upon insistent questioning, 
however, a studio head may concede that some pictures that win general acclaim 
are also successful in the neighborhood houses. 
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Consequently, the secret of success lies not in some superficial appraisal of 
good or bad, but in some inner dynamics of the story, A picture that appears to 
be terrible may still have some hidden merits which lead to its success, and an 
outwardly wonderful picture may have some invisible deficiencies which con¬ 
tribute to its failure. 

Puzzled and worried, some producers have resigned themselves to the belief 
that a hit picture is a matter of luck. They consider movies a more hazardous 
game than roulette. Many writers and directors are similarly rattled by the 
strange behavior of their work. A treatment of a story that reads perfectly well 
may present insurmountable obstacles in its transformation into a screenplay. 
A scene that reads well may sound terrible when it is shot. It is easy to sympa¬ 
thize, therefore, with the screenwriter who rushes to his producer, exclaiming 
enthusiastically: "Pve got an idea! It's a great idea, and if you don't like it. . . it's 
not exactly what I mean." 

What, then, is the answer to the riddle of success? Can it be found by expe¬ 
rience? 

When the motion picture was a new form of art, it progressed by experimen¬ 
tal methods. The industry groped its way forward. Each picture represented a 
poll: the pubhc put in its aye or nay, and the industry discarded or developed 
techniques according to their success. But because there are too many other vari¬ 
ables involved in the audience acceptance of a picture, this trial-and-error pro¬ 
cedure could not adequately illuminate the inner workings of the film medium. 

How can we learn to look through the surface and see what goes on under¬ 
neath? 

When you open the dramatic works of Shakespeare, you find a number of 
words on white paper. These words were arranged in a certain order about four 
centuries ago. Today, they still have the almost unbehevable power of making 
us cry in certain places and laugh in others. Because they were arranged in such 
a manner as to contain emotional stiniuh, they have the effect of making us feel 
sympathy or hatred, or filhng us with pity or horror. If such a transmission over 
himdreds of years can take place, if generations and generations of audiences 
consisting of different kinds of people are able to experience the same emotions, 
surely there must be laws and rules which effectuate such an amazing feat. 

And if there are such laws and rules, it is hkely that there are craftsmen who 
have mastered them. Indeed, when we consider the creations by some of the best 
screenwriters and directors, we find that they have a very consistent "track 
record." This very constancy proves that they are not just lucky. Nor can their 
success be explained by talent alone. No, the unvarying quality of their work also 
results from a deep knowledge of film and TV. 

Frequently, the question is asked whether or not writing can be learned. The 
answer is twofold. Talent is prerequisite, but the talented person can and must 
learn how to write. Indeed, the degree of talent one has cannot be determined 
until the craft furthers its expression. 
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Let us set out to explore the mysterious dynamics of tliese fascinating 
media. And along the way we might heed the advice given by the masterful 
French artist Ferdinand Victor Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863) to a flamboyant 
young painter: "First learn to be a craftsman; it won't keep you from being a 
genius." 



Part I 


The Form 
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In the first joy over the invention of moving pictures, it was believed that this 
unfettered form of storytelling was an art of limitless freedom. One could go 
everywhere with the camera. One could bring railroads to the screen,- film bat¬ 
tles, ships, coal mines. One could make long pictures and short pictures,- adapt 
novels and plays and short stories, epics and dramas. Rarely was it acknowl¬ 
edged that the motion picture might have its own form, imposing its own artis¬ 
tic restraints upon the creator's imagination. 

As a book on playwriting tends to be a compilation of facts — facts which 
were assembled during hundreds of years of playwriting and play-analysis — so 
a book on screenwriting must concern itself with the "finding" of facts. The one 
looks into the past, the other toward the future. The proper method to employ, 
therefore, is one of pragmatic investigation. Thus we intend to start on the 
ground and to proceed systematically through the entire material. We shall dis¬ 
card all aphorisms or fragmentary thoughts. We shall not take anything for 
granted, even though it may have been in practical use for a long tinie. Instead 
of making statements on the basis of experience, we shall endeavor to derive and 
prove them. 

Moreover, we shall carefully refrain from expounding any aesthetic theories. 
It is not the purpose of this book to advise what to write, but merely how to 
write. We shall touch the content of the story only insofar as it is limited or con¬ 
ditioned by the characteristics of the motion picture. Attempts to prescribe gen¬ 
eral artistic theories are likely to fail since they are bound to be personal 
opinions, subject to the changing moods of the time,- moreover, they infringe 
upon the creative imagination of the writer. 

Indeed, no inhibition is intended by exploring the dramatic laws that per¬ 
vade this extraordinarily fluid medium. To illuminate them more clearly, we 
may emphasize a specific rule without, in each case, enumerating the possible 
exceptions which creative freedom may allow to the individual writer. And after 
defining a term, we shall not continually repeat all its expansions or qualifica¬ 
tions. For instance, by storytelling we may mean more than a mere plot. A 
Chekhov play tells a story about its characters without rushing them through a 
series of suspenseful incidents. 

In the same way, every filmmaker is apt to give his script a different style, 
according to his own artistic vision,- but each of those treatments will contain 
the bones of a dramatic construction. While it is true that many experienced 
writers create "oblivious" of any theory, it does not mean that their work does 
not embody the elements of structure. Someone who wants to learn a language 
must learn its grammar,- someone who knows the language speaks it in the way 
it is prescribed by grammar even though he is not conscious of it. And the mas¬ 
ter dramatist may effectively break the rules of granunar to characterize, for in¬ 
stance, the dialogue of an illiterate peasant. There is no doubt that innovators 
like Ingmar Bergman, Fellini, Kurosawa, Buhuel, are well grounded in basic 
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techniques, whether or not they choose to disregard some of them to achieve 
original effects. 

In what way, then, does the screenplay differ from other forms of expres¬ 
sion? 

Suppose your mind had been stimulated by a gripping story which cries out 
to be made as a motion picture. How do you go about organizing the still form¬ 
less content in the best possible adaptation to this new medium? 

To learn how others have done it, you might go to your neighborhood movie 
theatre. And as you are watching the film unspool, you observe not only your 
own reactions, but you sense that the spectators around you are also responding 
to what they see on the screen. 

The screenwriter may have wanted you to feel suspense, or sadness, or com¬ 
passion, or he may have tried to arouse your laughter. You may comply without 
knowing immediately why. But sometimes you may laugh in a supposedly sad 
scene and be bored in a merry sequence. Besides, you may have a great many 
reactions which are unwanted by the writer. You may feel that the picture does 
not move, you may be interested in parts, or you may get very tired toward the 
end of a picture which is actually short. 

And after leaving the movie house, you may have a wide variety of feelings, 
ranging from satisfaction to dissatisfaction, from tenseness to relaxation, from 
happiness to depression. You may have the feeling that you have been fooled or 
that you were taken for ''a ride." You may think that you have been sent away 
before your interest has ceased to exist. You may have the impression of being 
let down. 

Why did the writer fail by causing the unwanted reactions? And did he suc¬ 
ceed in other areas by pure chance? 

By now you might be tempted to conclude, along with many experienced 
filmmakers, that those ornery pictures are absolutely incalculable and unpre¬ 
dictable creations. The contrary is tme. In the following chapters, we shall try 
to analyze the reasons for certain reactions on the part of the spectator. We will 
find that they are provoked by certain causes and that these causes always have 
the same effects. The constancy of this behavior can be generalized in dramatic 
laws. 

Going home from the movie house, you are eager to get to your typewriter, 
for you can certainly do better than the writer of the inept horse opera you just 
saw. So you thmst the white paper into the typewriter, fully prepared to write 
FADE IN in the upper left-hand corner. But before you type the first letters, you 
hesitate in order to choose the very best opening scene. Perhaps none springs to 
mind that would seem excellent enough to be retained. Or else several possibil¬ 
ities fight each other to a draw. Meanwhile the hesitation grows more prolonged 
than you expected. 

The page remains blank. 
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You sharpen one pencil, then two. You check the typewriter ribbon, or com¬ 
puter disc, both of which happen to be in splendid working order. Suddenly, you 
are inspired by the memory of a great motion picture you once saw. But gradu¬ 
ally the comparison to your own beginning leaves you more hesitant than 
before. 

And the page remains blank. 

Instead of feeling dejected, be kind to yourself. Give yourself a break — by 
not attempting to rush directly into the final screenplay. Consider the comple¬ 
ted motion picture you recently admired as the end result of many intermediate 
steps. After all, you would not endeavor to leap up to the top floor of a skyscra¬ 
per: you are more likely to enter the building, cross the lobby, and then ascend 
floor after floor, whether by elevator or afoot. The attempted jump would get you 
nowhere; the laborious and protracted climb will surely lead you to the top. 

By not demanding overly much of yourself from the very beginning, you can 
let the basic idea ripen and mature. You will develop it in stages, from outline 
to shooting script. And at each progression you will have a chance to shape and 
perfect it. The grasp from one draft to the next is no longer beyond your reach. 

You can now give your imagination free rein, because you are no longer 
apprehensive that your first concepts will be subjected to harsh criticism. There 
will be plenty of time later on to improve and delete. Indeed, the closer your 
work approaches its final form, the more your critical faculties will come into 
play and gain in ascendancy over the spontaneous invention that you permitted 
to flow over the dams in the beginning stages. 

Most great artists have had the ability to balance their creative energies with 
comparably outstanding self-criticism. Without it,-their most powerful projec¬ 
tions would have been dissipated. But in the creative process the critique should 
not be too stringent too soon. If the inhibiting reflex is released simultaneously, 
often by fear of disapproval or ridicule, it will have a stifling effect. So permit 
yourself the joy of the initial fantasies and fancies, knowing full well that you 
will have to shape or correct them subsequently. 

And suddenly the white paper in your typewriter is not blank anymore. 

Instead of writing FADE IN, you might jot down: '^What I have in mind is 
the story of a boy in trouble, who sets out to ... " 

To do what? 

As in a crossword puzzle, you will fill in your own reply. And from each 
answer, you will find that new questions arise. By meeting their demands for 
clarification, you will not only flesh out the sketchy story idea with which you 
started, but you will end up with more material than you can use. An embar¬ 
rassment of riches, however, is easier to resolve than the awesome void of the 
blank page. 

Here, then, is the plot of this book: A person wants to know how to write a 
screenplay. And the first question he asks is: ''What is a motion picture?" 
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Definitions 

What is a motion picture? 

The motion picture is basically a story told to an audience by a series of 
moving pictures. 

This definition lets us distinguish three elements: 

1. The story— that is, what is told. 

2. The audience — that is, to whom the story is told. 

3. The series of moving pictures — that is, the means by which the story is 
told. 

The novel or the stage play also tells a story. How do they differ from the 
motion picture? 

For years this difference was a much discussed problem. Since all three can 
tell the same story, the variation cannot be in what is told. Nor can the differ¬ 
ence be caused by the audience, because the human being to whom the story is 
told may be the same in all three cases. Consequently, the difference must lie in 
the form. The story itself is affected by the form. Not that it can be changed, 
because the events represented should be true to life and not true to form. But 
since the manner in which the story is presented differs, not all stories can be 
told in all forms. 

Our initial task then is to start modestly with an examination of the phys¬ 
ical characteristics, for they determine the means by which the picture expresses 
itself. From these means of expression we can proceed to the maimer in which 
the motion picture can tell its story and to the effects which this manner has 
upon the motion picture audience. And last, we can investigate the quality of 
the story material with respect to the possibilities of expression and the audi¬ 
ence to which it is addressed. 

These considerations lead to the division of the present book into three 
parts. The first part is "The Form." Its purpose is to investigate the physical 
characteristics of the motion picture with regard to its means of expression. The 
second part is "The Dramatic Construction," it examines not only the manner 
in which incidents of real life should be represented by the specific form of 
motion pictures, but also the effects of this representation upon the motion pic¬ 
ture audience. And the third part, "The Story," investigates the content of the 
story material and the practical application of all our findings to the motion pic¬ 
ture script. 
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The sole purpose of any language is to tell something. Style, rhythm, the beauty 
of word arrangements, may be developed artistically; still, the language is never 
self-suhicient, but remains in the service of what is told. 

Thus the motion picture language must not be judged by its aesthetic values 
alone, but by the service it renders to the story. The motion picture language is 
not the ultimate goal — instead, the story is our ultimate goal. The best use of 
the motion picture language is not the one that plays artistically with what the 
motion picture means, but the one that tells the content in the best possible 
way. All other efforts can be compared to the senseless though interesting 
sounding combination of words by Gertmde Stein or to the babbling of an idiot 
whose words do not make sense and consequently are no language. 

We shall investigate the motion picture language from the point of view of 
its expressiveness. In the perfect fulfillment of its duty lies its beauty. 

Space 

If we were to consider the celluloid strip before us in complete 
ignorance of further facts connected with motion pictures, we would find that it 
has a definite length. We might think of unrolling the reels of the picture and 
spreading the celluloid band over a mile and a half of road. From this we derive 
the conception of space. For within this limited length we have to tell the 
motion picture story. We might think of going up and down the road and laying 
out our scenes, our events, our climax, our solution. 

The word ^'space" is appropriate for the motion picture since its length can 
actually be measured by the yardstick. The novel does not know the conception 
of space in this sense. Its story can be told with less physical Umitation. The 
author can end his work when he feels that he has said everything in the best 
possible way. But the theatre knows the powerful restraint which space puts 
upon its story because the play has a definite time of performance. 

Excepting a few protracted pictures shown with an intermission, the motion 
picture form limits us to an average length between 8,000 to 20,000 feet of film, 
unrolled in about 90 to 180 minutes. While this represents a greater variance 
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than is allowed by the exact time-slots in television (30, 60, 90, 120 minutes, 
less allocations for commercials), the limitation of space in motion pictures 
affects the creative aspects in many ways. 

Whether our story is short or long, whether we would like to stop earlier or 
later, we cannot fit the length of the motion picture to the length of the story, 
but we must fit the length of the story to the space available. Thus space 
becomes the first factor determining our choice of story material. 

Moreover, space forces upon us one of the essential demands of motion pic¬ 
tures: economy in storytelling. No matter how much money a producer is will¬ 
ing to spend on the physical production of a motion picture, his writers are 
forced to economize words, for the space allotted to them remains limited. They 
may conceive expensive sets, but their writing must slay economical, for the 
time limits are not as variable as the costs. 

Consequently, the writer will have to plan his one and a half or two miles 
of space in a very careful manner. The more he has to tell, the thriftier he will 
become in the use of the footage within which he must complete his story. 

The conception of space does not concern only the writer of the script; it 
also affects the spectator. Of necessity, the entire picture must be unrolled for 
the spectator in one uninterrupted sitting. The spectator cannot pause to rest. 
Thus the story should be such that he will not get tired, despite the fact that it 
must be absorbed in its entirety. Nor can the spectator ponder certain passages 
if they are unclear: the story proceeds relentlessly. Nor can the spectator 
"reread" certain passages that present difficulties for the understanding. Of 
course, the viewer at home alone with his VCR and a video of the film can start, 
stop, and rerun to his heart's content, but our concern here is with the initial 
effect of a film story seen within the traditional constraints of a darkened movie 
house in a commimal experience with other viewers. 

Picture 

In the beginning the motion picture consisted of one strip of cel¬ 
luloid on which the photography was recorded. This was the silent picture. With 
the invention of the talking picture a second strip was added, running parallel to 
the first one. This strip recorded the sound. 

Together they tell the story to the audience. Together they contain the 
means of expression. In order to find them, we can ask what we see in the pic¬ 
ture and what we hear in the sound. 

It is a good thing that the silent picture was invented before the talkies. The 
fact that the pioneer fihnmakers had to get along without sound taught us that 
we could get along without the help of dialogue. Aided by a few captions, the ear¬ 
ly motion picture was able to make a story clear — silently. Consequently, the 
means of expression lying in the picture strip are sufficiently expressive to tell a 
story. This is all the more astonishing because it is unthinkable that we should 
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be able to understand a stage play without dialogue. 

The camera records sets, props, objects, and actors; and these elements can 
be shown in different lighting. With the exception of some titles, the silent pic¬ 
ture had no other means of expression; therefore these elements were able to 
reveal sufficient information. 

The same elements exist in the novel and in the stage play, but there they 
are not capable of revealing sufficient information. The explanation is that the 
novel cannot represent them pictorially. And in the theater the amount of these 
elements is smaller than in the motion picture. For instance, the camera shows 
us many more sets than we see in the stage play. The difference in number is so 
considerable that the set becomes an autonomous part which must be studied 
specifically. Through the greater number of sets in the picture, we have also a 
greater number of props. Furthermore, the close-up, through the enlargement of 
detail, gives the prop a greater importance than in the theatre. Also, the objects 
are seen in action — a train passing, a plane crashing, or a river overflovdng. The 
stage presents the actions of men, whereas the picture presents actions of men 
and objects. And even the motion picture actor gains new importance: First, he 
can be shown in actions and reactions which could not be represented by the 
stage. Second, the close-up reveals clearly his expression, which is hardly visible 
to the theatre-goer who is separated from the actor by a distance. 

Although the set, the prop, the object, and the actor exist in the novel and 
the stage play, they all gain new values and importance in the motion picture 
because of its specific form. The difference is so great that even experienced nov¬ 
elists and playwrights must carefully examine their new capacities for revealing 
information before adapting their material to the screen. 

The Set 

By "set" we usually mean the walls of a room. But in the motion 
picture we must enlarge upon this conception. We must define the set as any 
kind of surroundings or baclcground. It can be a living room or a mountain range 
or the wide open spaces. 

The importance of the set results from its connection vdth locale or place. 
The set can reveal that we are in a sauna, a library, or a bedroom. Thereby the 
set gives us a number of important facts. Furthermore, the set of a living room 
can be luxurious or simple, ugly or beautiful, old-fashioned or modem. It can 
thereby reveal wealth or taste or even the period in which it was built. 

The Prop 

The prop can either be a part of the set or a part of the actor. In 
either case it reveals a characterization. If we see vegetables lying in baskets, the 
set is characterized as a market. If we see evening gowns hanging in a shop win- 
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dow, the store is characterized as a ladies' dress shop. The quality of the gowns 
can characterize the shop as youth-oriented or sedate. 

If the props are part of the actor, they help to characterize his personality. A 
man who wears glasses needs them to see better. Or he may use them to conceal 
his identity. (But that is a contradiction and represents a specific effect.) 

There are props connected with certain actions. If we see a man with a fly¬ 
fishing rod, as in A River Runs Through It (1992), we assume that he goes fly¬ 
fishing. A tennis racquet carries the characterization of a tennis player, or even 
the intention to play tennis. (Perhaps the most famous prop bearing a character¬ 
ization was the jigsaw puzzle in Citizen Kane (1941): it revealed the boredom of 
the life the Kanes were leading.) Other good examples of character-revealing 
props include the box of chocolates in Forrest Gump (1994) and the scarlet letter 
"A" on the harlot's frock in The Scarlet Letter (1995). 

It is tempting to say that the prop in the motion picture takes the place of 
the adjective in the novel. The novelist may say "an elegant woman." The 
screenwriter may show her in a mink coat. The novelist may say "a messy 
room." The screenwriter may show empty cans on the floor. 

The Object 

The difference between object and prop must not be defined too 
strictly. Both are things without life, but we can say that the object has the pos¬ 
sibility of action. We can consider a car, an airplane, a ship, a volcano, a torrent, 
or even a rain cloud as an object capable of action. This potentiality is impor¬ 
tant. It is enough for us to see how a man takes a gun from his drawer in order 
to understand his intention to shoot somebody. 

But beyond that, a dramatic or even an emotional charge may be attached 
to the object. For instance, a police officer loses his gun to a killer through his 
own fault. Subsequently, his pal is shot with that same gun. The identity of the 
weapon powerfully motivates the officer's haimting self-reproach. 

The Actor 

The looks of the actor already reveal a characterization. An actor 
can look like a villain or a kind person, like an intellectual or a moron. Beyond 
this constant characterization, the actor can express momentary and changing 
moods such as fury, pain, resignation, submission, love, jealousy, or fatigue. At 
times, such expressions let us understand either a happening which took place 
before or an intention which the actor is about to execute. At times, it may be 
enough to show the actor's reaction. One close-up of a man who sees his rival 
kiss the heroine is enough to expose an important dramatic conflict. If his pain¬ 
ful expression turns into resignation, we know that he intends to give up the 
woman. If it turns into jealousy, we know that he intends to fight for her. 
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Although the dress of the actor could be considered a prop, it must be men¬ 
tioned here because it adds so much to the characterization. Consider the infor¬ 
mation given by a medical smock, a Red Cross uniform, a Salvation Army dress. 
But civilian dress also gives us information; it can be expensive, elegant, neglect¬ 
ed, poor, soiled, or clumsy,- it can be evening gown, sports clothes, or overalls. It 
can be modern or period costuming. Beyond that, an elegant dress can be tom, 
a coat unbuttoned, a collar open. Together with other information such dress 
can tell an entire happening. 

The Lighting 

Lighting can tell us whether it is dawn, dayhght, dusk, or night. 
The different hours of the day have different effects upon us, as we shall see in 
the chapter about time. 

A change in lighting can indicate that the door or a window shutter has been 
opened. It can indicate that a lamp has been lit; it can indicate that the spot¬ 
lights of a car are approaching or that a searchlight is directed to a person. 

Lighting is of utmost importance for conveying the mood of a picture. But 
it can reveal only a limited amount of direct story information. 

Sound 

We should not consider the invention of the sound film as an 
important revolution, but simply as an addition to the already existing means of 
expression. The vital function of sound, overshadowing all its other applica¬ 
tions, lies in the dialogue. 

The Dialogue 

The possibility of letting the actors speak seemed to mal^e the 
motion picture equal to the stage play. But the dialogue in the motion picture 
has a different role and different values. You can read the dialogue of a stage play 
and understand the whole action without further explanation. But you could not 
confine yourself to the reading of the dialogue in a screenplay if you wanted to 
understand the happenings. The difference is that the dialogue in the stage play 
is the principal means of expression, while in the picture the dialogue shares its 
role as a source of information with all the other elements which were men¬ 
tioned before and which are yet to be investigated. 

This raises the question of how big a part the dialogue should play in the 
telhng of the story. Soon after this new field was opened, there were great dis¬ 
putes among the moviemakers as to the use of dialogue. Both extremes were 
advocated: utmost limitation of dialogue or the fullest use of it, as in the theatre. 

People speak in real life and therefore they should speak in motion pictures. 
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It would be senseless to despise the use of dialogue. But it must be put in its 
proper place within the frame of the whole. 

Two considerations will help us to determine its function. We must realize 
that dialogue is by far the easiest way of exposing facts. It is the simplest source 
of information for the lazy writer. Therefore he is tempted to exaggerate the use 
of dialogue and to neglect the other elements. This leads to the one extreme. 

As an extreme it should be avoided. Although dialogue is the simplest way 
for the writer to convey facts, it is not the easiest way for the spectator to receive 
them. The spoken word is difficult to absorb. Every orator and every listener to 
public speeches and every student in school knows how tiresome it is to listen 
to a long speech. Soon the power of concentration dissolves. Dialogue is more 
interesting than the long speech, inasmuch as two people are speaking; the 
quicker the dialogue changes from one to the other, the better monotony is 
avoided. But even so, our capacity to absorb through the ear is limited. There¬ 
fore, although it is a tempting outlet of information for the writer, it is also a 
dangerous one, because the audience may get tired and then refuse to under¬ 
stand. 

One picture is worth a thousand words. It is a peculiarity of the modem 
human mind to be fascinated by the visual effect while easily growing tired of 
listening. The impressions which we get through the eye have an almost hyp¬ 
notic power over us. It is easy for a spectator to leave during a speech, it is pos¬ 
sible for him to leave a stage performance, but it is difficult to drag him out of a 
movie house even though the picture may be awful. 

For this reason it may be wise for the writer to depend more on the visual 
sources of information than on dialogue. Demosthenes, who stuttered, learned 
how to speak by putting pebbles in his mouth. The writer who wants to learn 
how to use dialogue in the motion picture should try to make his story under¬ 
standable without the spoken word. In this way he will learn how to handle the 
other means of expression to the fullest extent. Later he can set this mle for him¬ 
self: dialogue should be used when all other means of expression are exhausted 
and cannot contribute any further. Dialogue should be the last resort. Then it 
will be in its right place. Moreover, there is a very practical consideration which 
imposes utmost economy of dialogue: audiences in foreign houses where a dif¬ 
ferent language is spoken will be bored by overly talkative pictures. 

Noise 

Dialogue is not the only function of sound. There is another one 
which we might call "noise." (Footsteps. A moving car. A woman exhaling in 
ecstasy.) Any lund of action is accompanied by a certain kind of noise. It would 
be implausible to have a gun go off on the screen without hearing the noise of 
the shot. It would be implausible to see a train without hearing the noise of the 
wheels on the rails. This in itself is not interesting because it is so obvious; but 
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the reverse process is well worth studying. A certain kind of noise represents a 
certain action. If the noise is specific enough, we can conclude to the action pro¬ 
ducing it. The noise of a gunshot is distinctive enough; we do not have to see 
the gun. The noise of the railroad cars is distinctive enough to make us realize 
that a train is passing without showing the train. Noise not only accompanies 
the picture but has a life and importance of its own. 

We must keep in mind that the field of the picture is limited. The sound, 
however, being independent, can and must give us information beyond that sec¬ 
tor. In this respect noise is valuable: it tells us more than we can see. To give a 
simple example: an actress walks from the stage to her dressing room. Nothing 
can be seen but the hallway through which she walks. But we hear the noise of 
applause. This noise exposes an enthusiastic audience. The noise is dimmed 
and becomes loud again at certain intervals. What else could it expose than the 
raising and the lowering of the curtain? Our immediate purpose is to show the 
actress going to her dressing room. But without losing any time, without any 
special effort, we give an enormous amount of information; we indicate that 
there is an audience in the theatre, that this audience is enthusiastic, that the 
actress is successful; the realization that the curtain goes up and down contrib¬ 
utes to the characterization of stage and theatre. We can add new elements by 
showing the reaction of the actress to this noise; she is grateful for the applause, 
or she is tired of it, or she is triumphant. 

Thus sound is valuable because it can contribute to the story without taking 
up any space. It helps the action without slowing it up or hindering it. 

In / Want to Live (1958) Robert Wise proved his masterly use of the film me¬ 
dium by an uncannily expressive handling of noise. After Barbara Graham has 
been convicted, the newspaper man who had taken her side leaves the peniten¬ 
tiary. Looking back, he expresses anger at society by shutting off his hearing aid. 
Suddenly all the street noises have ceased, and the audience no longer hears the 
click of the car door or the starting of the motor. 

One of the very important functions of noise is coimection. Scenes can be 
cut into different shots. But the sound remains continuous. While we can turn 
our eyes upon different objects, our ears will always hear the same noise. If the 
lens represents the dividing element, the microphone represents the coimection 
principle. In the store of a tailor, for instance, we can have ten shots, each one 
showing something different. But the noise of the sewing machine will be contin¬ 
uous. Dialogue is an excellent means of coimection. No matter which actor is be¬ 
ing shown, the dialogue remains continuous. No e3q)erienced editor will change 
from one shot to the other at the end of the dialogue line. He will put the end of 
the speech upon the other person's face. If he failed to do that, he would disrupt 
the action. He also knows that it is dangerous to change shots during silence. 

The celluloid band which carries the picture can be cut and changed at lib¬ 
erty. But the sound track must be handled delicately because it is continuous. 
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Background Music 

An integral part of the sound track, but not of the story, is the 
background music. Film composers are seldom consulted when the screenplay 
is being written. Instead, the finished picture is presented to them with the 
request to compose music to fit the story, a procedure which is not always to 
their liking. 

The average moviegoer absorbs the background music subconsciously, 
hardly ever becoming aware of what he hears. Upon leaving the movie theatre, 
he may not even remember the underlying main-theme unless it was brought 
out by an actor who sings it, as the piano player does in Casablanca (1942). 

Nonetheless, background music contributes substantially to the presenta¬ 
tion of the story. Even though its presence scarcely penetrates the consciousness 
of the spectator, its absence, at times, would be felt harshly. 

Some years ago, the composers' branch of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences tried out the following experiment: sequences of several pic¬ 
tures were shown (1) together with their background music, (2) without it, (3) 
and then the background music was played alone. The effect was surprisingly 
strong: when run without underlying music, some sequences lost half their 
meaning and expressiveness,- when the sound track alone was run off, a great 
deal of the story content was conveyed to the audience, even though they saw 
nothing. 

Thus background music may also be considered a source of information in 
the motion picture. Its information is not direct, however, as is that of noise or 
picture. We might say that it expresses information in a third dimension, name¬ 
ly, emotion and mood. 

In this sense, it comes close to having the power of revealing, if not the 
thoughts, at least the feeling of the actors, thereby overcoming one of the crucial 
lacks of the motion picture form. In Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969) 
Burt Bacharach's music actually contributed to the characterization of the leads. 
In Rebecca (1940) Joan Fontaine walks through all the rooms which were once 
inhabited by the former Mrs. De Winter. This silent sequence, before the music 
was added, was not expressive; but after the picture was scored, the addition of 
haunting mysterious, frightening melodies made for a gripping effect. 

The expression of emotion and mood by music is so strong that it can 
actually supply story information. This fact is frequently abused in mediocre 
pictures. A sweet, syrupy violin tremolo indicates or betrays that a love scene is 
to follow immediately. A man approaches a house, ambling along without any 
premonition, but the audience is informed that something terrible is going to 
happen by a wild, furious crescendo of background music. Inasmuch as these 
instances do not reveal emotions of the actor or of the audience, but of the 
director, they should be considered wrong. 

Here are two correct examples: A woman enters her home and finds a letter 
on her desk. Upon opening it, she sees that it is from her husband, who was 
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missing in action. Before the audience knows of the letter's content, a few sharp 
chords accentuate the feeling of surprise and shock. Or a woman is told by the 
man she loves that he is going to marry a young girl. The camera moves in close 
so as to show her emotions. At the same time the music swells to a powerful 
crescendo, so much that it drowns the dialogue of the man in the background, 
which at this point is no longer important. Thus the crescendo of the back¬ 
ground music has the same effect of intensifying the emotion as does the close- 
up of the camera. 

A further function of background music is the connecting influence upon a 
series of shots or even scenes. For this reason, an entire sequence of disconnec¬ 
ted flashes or shots can be based upon a strong melodic theme, letting them 
flow, so to speak, on a continuous stream of music. We may remember that the 
change from shot to shot represents an incision, whereas the soxmd is uninter¬ 
rupted. 

Sometimes a classical composition is actively integrated into the film, as is 
a Mozart piece throughout Elvira Madigan (1967), or as various Mozart works 
are used in Amadeus (1984), a picture about the composer's life. On the whole, 
however, background music has no independent life because it is composed to 
serve the story. Consequently, orchestration effects are more useful than melod¬ 
ic material. The same audience which loves to hear the harmonies of Beethoven 
or Schubert on the concert stage might be disturbed by them were they used as 
background music for films. Modem music, with its tendencies towards tone 
poems and programmable material, is better suited for the task of serving the 
story. The abstract music of Johann Sebastian Bach, complete in itself, could not 
be forced to supplement the contents of a scene, whereas Claude Debussy's La 
Mer or Clair de Lune, when played in a concert hall, evoke scenes and pictures 
in our minds. 

The merits of the motion picture score are determined by its functional ser¬ 
vices rather than by its qualities as a concert piece. Nevertheless, many of the 
great contemporary concert composers have written motion picture scores. 

Most modem film composers prefer to see a script as early as possible, pref¬ 
erably long before any principal photography occurs. And it is not unusual for 
their musical ideas to contribute directly to some of what is actually filmed, as 
in The Preacher*s Wife (1996), which contains both religious and secular music 
conceived for the special abilities of sacred cum pop diva Whitney Houston, who 
plays the wife. 

Much of modem film music is in fact more than simply background 
enhancement for a film director's vision, as attested to by the yearly smash hit 
singles and soimd track albums that are spawned by both second rate and block¬ 
buster motion pictures. 
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We have learned how each element reveals information. We can now proceed to 
investigate the multitude of information which can be expressed by a combina¬ 
tion of elements. 

Combination 

It goes without saying that there is such an infinite variety of 
informational combinations that we cannot hope to classify them. But we can 
bring to the fore various principles which will help us learn the use of these 
sources of information. Even an old and experienced literary writer must learn 
from the beginning the method of expression in motion pictures. 

The only comparison we can give is to the animated cartoon. There we have 
a similar combination of elements with the purpose of telling us something. 
There may be the set, props, object, the expression of the cartoon character, and, 
underneath, a line, which can be considered the equivalent of dialogue, such as 
"sufferin' succotash!". 

The combination of elements must be understood as follows: a set, for 
instance, can reveal the "place." Several props in coimection with the set may 
reveal characteristics such as beautiful or poor, luxurious or dirty. The action of 
an actor can reveal his relation to the set. For instance, a man who is asleep in 
a bedroom reveals that in all probability it is his own. A man who offers drinks 
to other people in a living room demonstrates that it is most likely his home. 

Having thereby effected a relation between elements, the combination 
begins to reveal new information. If we know that a large mansion belongs to a 
certain character, we know that he is affluent. If we show the charred mins of a 
house, nothing more is expressed than that the house burned down. But if we 
show the expression of an actor sifting through the mins, we assimie that it is 
his house or the house of a friend of his. Thus these elements give information 
about each other. 

If the different sources of information are exposed at one time, the combi¬ 
nation is simultaneous. But the combination can also be consecutive; that is, a 
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fact may be combined with another which was exposed previously or which will 
be exposed at a later stage. 

Once information has been given, it remains valid throughout the story, or 
until altered by further information. If we learned that a house belongs to a den¬ 
tist, we continue to believe this until we are informed that he sold or rented it 
or that it has been destroyed. 

Because of the constancy of information, we assemble a certain amount of 
knowledge during the course of the story. This knowledge, piled up through pre¬ 
vious information can add new meaning to new information. Or the new infor¬ 
mation can add to the previous laiowledge. For instance, we see a man stepping 
into a car. If we know already that he wants to catch a plane, we conclude that 
he will drive to the airfield. Or to give an example for the reverse process; we see 
a man taking a gun from a drawer. We do not know whom he wants to shoot. 
Later on, we see him enter the home of his enemy. We understand why he took 
the gun along. 

Furthermore, the constancy of information may continue to represent a 
combination of elements for us regardless of the fact that we see only one of 
them. If we learned that a child always played with a certain toy, the presence 
of the toy in a strange place will indicate that the child is there or was there. If 
the child is dead, the object may still represent the child to his mother. 

When new information relieves a former fact of its validity, we understand 
that change has taken place. A change can only occur through a development or 
through an action. Thus the motion picture can reveal an entire development 
simply by indicating a change. For instance, we see a field and afterwards we see 
a house in the same place. Or a young couple moves into a new house. There is 
a large double bed in the bedroom. Later we see two single beds instead of the 
one. Still later, there is only one. The development, implied in this change, is 
the weakening of their love and their final separation. Or a husband talks to his 
wife at breakfast. Years later, he reads the newspaper. Or a man steps into a car 
which is standing before his house. In the next scene he comes out of the car, 
but this time the car stands before a bank. The change of locale implies the 
action. The novelist could have expressed this action by a simple sentence: ''Fie 
drove from his house to the bank." The screenwriter has to make use of the 
visual manifestation of a change of sets. 

The means of expression at the disposal of the novelist are altogether more 
facile. The screenwriter is severely hampered by the difficulties of the motion 
picture language. Fie must constantly search for new combinations to express 
his story developments. Only through the most poignant use of all the means of 
expression can he achieve his goal. Let us not forget that the motion picture 
requires a much fuller and richer and more varied story than the stage play. Not 
with respect to its content, but with respect to the amount of information given. 
There are more incidents, more side-actions, more places, more characters. 
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more bit players. In order to fulfill these demands, we must give more informa¬ 
tion. With the exception of dialogue, the motion picture possesses no easy or 
direct means of expression. Therefore we must carefully study the meaning, pur¬ 
pose, characterization, potentiality of set, prop, object, actor, lighting, sound, 
noise and color. 

Duplication 

School teachers tell their pupils that they should never repeat 
anything in their writing. They may be right as far as elementary writing is con¬ 
cerned. But as soon as the difficulties of understanding grow, repetition becomes 
very useful. In playwriting repetition is allowed because it is not easy for the 
audience to understand the play. An old stagecraft axiom states: Tell every im¬ 
portant factor three times to the audience if you want to be sure they understand 
it. The same holds true for public speaking. Every great orator — beginning with 
Demosthenes and Cicero and Marc Antony in Shakespeare's fulius Caesar — 
has applied repetition in his speeches so as to faciUtate understanding. 

The motion picture has a way of repeating itself which cannot be called rep¬ 
etition. Because it has different means of expression, and because each of them 
can express the same thing in a different way, it should be called duplication 
rather than repetition. 

Duplication is the use of different means in the motion picture to express 
the same thing. At first we might be reluctant to use duplication because we 
think that it is a waste of space, a grave violation of the demand for economy. 
But there are cogent reasons which speak for duplication. 

The fatigue of concentrated attention during the whole run of a picture is 
very considerable. Sometimes our ears do not pick up certain parts of the dia¬ 
logue, sometimes our eyes get tired, sometimes we have difficulties in following 
and understanding the plot. In all these cases we shall be grateful if certain facts 
are brought back to our attention by duplication. 

Duplication also may be used to remind us of information which was given 
to us previously. The audience is liable to forget facts even though they may 
have been very clearly established at the beginning. If these facts are important 
enough, it may be advisable to bring them back or to remind the audience of 
these facts throughout the picture. If we were to do that by the same means of 
expression, we would have repetition, with its effects of boredom and waste of 
space. But by expressing the same things in different ways we have duplication, 
with its agreeable effect of variation. 

This reminiscence through duphcation of information requires careful han¬ 
dling, for the audience must be reminded of the right factors at the right time. 
For instance, if it has been established that a man has a brutal character, it may 
be a correct reminiscence to duplicate this information concerning his brutality 
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just before his wife wants to ask him for a favor. If you have a love scene between 
a rich girl and a poor boy, you may remind the audience of youth and beauty, or 
when you have a scene of dispute between the two of them, you might bring out 
the contrast between poverty and wealth. The pertinent reminiscence of facts 
may improve the strength of the scene considerably. 

Duplication may also be used to elaborate on certain information. Anyone 
who has seen pictures in small neighborhood houses knows of women in the 
audience who suddenly exclaim: "See, now he is angry," when the actor malces 
a face angry enough to scare a bull. "Now he laughs" — when the ham giggles 
his head off. Even though their desire to fully understand the implication of a 
situation is absurd in such extreme cases, we must take it into serious consid¬ 
eration for other less obvious examples. We must keep in mind that the picture 
moves fast and that the audience has little time to lean back and think to the 
end what it is being told. For instance, the word "wealth" alone is not e:q)ressive. 
Even the novelist wiU sometimes arouse our imagination by elaborating on the 
word. He will enumerate what wealth means: good food, beautiful clothes, but¬ 
lers, comfort. Likewise, if the screenwriter tells us only that a certain artist is 
admired, it does not mean very much to us, especially since we have no time to 
force our imagination to realize what this word implies. It would be advisable to 
express this admiration in a few "touches" or incidents. 

Of course, duplication can also become a dangerous instrument. If a man 
comes from the street dripping wet and somebody asks, "Is it raining outside?" 
duplication becomes an idiocy. If a person is bleeding and the writer in his dia¬ 
logue asks, "Are you hurt, dear?" the question does not make much sense. Yet 
the question may have looked meaningful on paper because the writer was con¬ 
sidering only the one means of expression and overlooking the visual exposition 
of facts. 


Coordination 

No other art has as many means of expression as the motion pic¬ 
ture. Sculpture has only the plastic form, music has sound, painting has color 
and line, the novel has the word. Even the theatre, which comes closest to the 
motion picture in this respect, has primarily only dialogue. Therefore a play can 
be understood by reading only the dialogue, whereas the motion picture script 
will not make sense if you consider only its dialogue. As a matter of fact, it needs 
experience and concentration to read the script of a motion picture which 
intends to make Use of all the means of expression. 

The playwright is the primary creator in the theatre, because his writing, or 
his dialogue, is practically the only essential means of expression. Producer, 
director, and actor are essentially his assistants. But in the motion picture, 
where the dialogue represents only one part of the final creation, the use of many 
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different means of expression demands the imposition of a coordinator, who 
guides and directs and chooses the right employment. 

Usually the director is this coordinator. He is, in some ways, both the 
arranger who orchestrates the writer's composition and the conductor who 
brings the score to life. 

However, there are no precise lines of demarcation between the writer's and 
the director's creations. Many a famous "director's touch" was invented by the 
writer and can be found in the screenplay. Conversely, many a screenplay bear¬ 
ing only the writer's name contains the creative suggestions and inventions of 
the director. Ideally what is captured on celluloid should be the result of a col¬ 
laborative effort. And although there is much rivalry as to the relative impor¬ 
tance of the screenwriter and the director, neither can hope for a successful 
picture without the very best contributions of the other. In the final drafts of a 
screenplay, they often join to discuss the most effective use of the means of 
expression. Sometimes a speech may be deleted because the director feels that a 
close-up of the actor would render words superfluous. Then again a line of dia¬ 
logue may be added to cover an actor who crosses the set. 

Occasionally, at that stage, errors arising from an unintentional juxtaposi¬ 
tion are discovered. Since each element reveals information independently, a 
combination of elements may give wrong or contradictory information. For 
instance, we would be surprised if we saw a man who was introduced as a pro¬ 
fessor of biology working in a drugstore. The same may be true of a newsboy 
delivering papers from a Rolls-Royce, a diver plunging into an empty swimming 
pool, a man in a wheel chair sitting at the starting line of a hot-rod race. 

If such a contradiction of information is an inadvertent error, then it is sim¬ 
ply absurd. Yet it can also be used to achieve a comic effect — for instance, by 
showing the drained pool only after the man has started his dive. But if the 
visual paradox is based upon some specific cause of which we have not yet been 
informed, then it must be explained: the newsboy's bicycle broke down and a 
customer lent him the Rolls-Royce to finish the route. 

Unfortunately, many pictures are filled with contradictions of information 
which are confusing at times and occasionally detrimental to the values of a 
scene. However, contradiction should not be confused with contrast, which is 
one of the important effects in simultaneous combination of information. In a 
famous shot in the picture M (1931), which Fritz Lang directed, a mother whose 
child has not returned from school cries down the stairway the name of her 
child. The shot shows the stairway,- we hear the cry of the mother. The sound 
stands for the anxiety of the mother; the silent stairway represents the failure of 
the child to come home. This is effective coordination. If we had watched the 
mother cry and only afterwards in silence seen the stairway, the effect would 
have been weaker. 

Practically speaking, there will always be one main fact which gives a pur- 
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pose to the shot or to the scene. But at the same time, we can use other sources 
of information to add further information. We should not be satisfied with the 
sole expression of the main-purpose, but we should try to put minor develop¬ 
ments or less important information into the same space. For instance, the set 
exposes some sort of a store. Several props indicate that it is a pawn shop. A 
young man enters. His clothes betray that he is hard up. He carries a guitar. The 
tenderness with which he holds the instrument reveals his sentiments toward 
the object. At that point, we make use of dialogue; he says that he needs money 
because his pal is sick. Still we are not satisfied with this exploitation of the 
scene. We show how the man behind the counter counts money while he is lis¬ 
tening. This additional side-action betrays the avarice of that man. In this way 
we can triple and quadruple the content in the same space. We must spread 
information thickly over every inch of film. 

In concluding this chapter about the various means of expression, it must 
be made clear that these sources of information should not be confused with 
symbolism. Symbolism is a very dubious form of pictorial coordination. The dif¬ 
ference could be stated in this way: To show an innocent girl with a lily is sym¬ 
bolism. The realization that the lily stands for innocence is a complicated 
process for which the average moviegoer never has time. To show the girl in a 
simple white dress and pigtails would be a correct expression of facts. The real¬ 
ization is subconscious. To show a running back charging into the opposing 
team's defensive line and in the next shot a bulldozer moving moimds of earth 
would be symbolism. But to show the football player reacting to a bulldozer 
advertisement could be a natural revelation of his thoughts. 
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Until now, we have considered the celluloid band in its entirety. However, as we 
proceed we find that the space of the picture is subdivided into smaller units 
which in turn consist of smaller parts which are assembled from still smaller 
entities. This cutting up of the whole of the space brings the danger that the 
smaller units will fall apart. Consequently, we must search for ways and means 
of connecting the divided parts. 

At this point, however, we are not ready to examine the subdivision and 
connection of the story structure. We shall confine ourselves to the investigation 
of the purely technical and mechanical subdivision of the celluloid band. And 
here we find that the smallest entity is the picture frame. There are 16 frames 
to the foot, which means that the entire motion picture consists of about 
120,000 to 170,000 frames. If we take the celluloid band in our hands, we real¬ 
ize that each one of these little pictures is different from the other. Each succeed¬ 
ing picture shows a progress from the foregoing. Even though this is a purely 
technical characteristic, it teaches us that the story must progress incessantly 
and relentlessly just as these little pictures progress. 

An indefinite number of these picture frames forms a shot. A shot is defined 
by a change of the camera set-up. As long as the camera set-up is not changed, 
we have the same shot, although the things which are being photographed may 
have changed. And as soon as the camera set-up is changed, we have a new shot, 
even though the thing which is photographed in the new set-up may be the 
same. 

The number of picture frames to the foot is mechanically determined. But 
the footage of film in a shot is undefined. Furthermore, it is a matter for our 
decision at what distance to place the camera, in which direction to photograph, 
and at what time to end the shot. We must investigate the principles which will 
guide these decisions. 

First, it is necessary to understand that the field of the camera is limited. 
The photographic lens cuts out a certain segment of the whole. This is a vital 
difference in comparison with the theatre. Although the theatre is limited in its 
possibilities of representation, it exhibits those events fully. Everything that 
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happens in a certain room or in a certain set is shown to us simultaneously and 
completely. The picture, however, might show us parts of the room or parts of 
the set. The camera, which cuts out a certain field, does not show us the whole 
but only a part of the whole. Each shot shows a certain section and the next shot 
may show another section. 

The question. What section should be shown? can be answered in the fol¬ 
lowing way. Since the camera picks out a section of the whole, it must pick out 
the section which is important. Consequently, the motion picture does not give 
us a realistic representation of events, as in the theatre, but a selective rendition: 
only those things that the creator judges to be important are shown to us. 

Because we are unable to see the whole and decide for ourselves what is 
important, the motion picture creator must choose for us and show us what he 
judges important. It is as if he were to say, "Look here, this ejqjression or this 
action or this object is essential." It is as if he were to point out various ele¬ 
ments, thereby accentuating them so that they attain a special meaning to the 
story. He can further emphasize them by arranging them in space in such a 
manner that the objects in the foreground seem disproportionately larger than 
the ones in the background. This is due to the distortion of the lens, a common 
joke with amateur photographers who take snapshots of their sleeping friends 
by positioning the camera at their feet, which then appear much larger than 
their heads. In the motion picture this distortion of the lens can be used for 
emphasis. For instance, a glass of liquor in the foreground which, although 
small in reality, will fill half the screen. Then, in the background, a habitual 
drunkard will appear tiny in comparison with the glass which exerts such power 
over him. 

Since the motion picture director has this power to select the essential, the 
audience assumes that everything he shows is important. But from this can also 
result a wrong accentuation, if the director shows a sector which is actually 
unimportant. Unlike the theatre audience, which automatically concentrates 
upon certain parts of the stage, the motion picture spectator will not try to 
decide for himself what is important, but will trust the selection of the director. 

Inasmuch as this is the principle which guides the handling of the camera, 
we must ask. What is important? 

To show what is important means to show elements which reveal informa¬ 
tion. Knowing that the actor is not the only source of information, we must not 
limit ourselves to the actor. If a gun is important, we must show the gun; if a 
flat tire, we must show the flat tire; if a rustic setting, we must show the rustic 
setting. If it is the actor's eyes, we must show his eyes. Depending upon the size 
of the element which is important, we must come closer or go away with the 
camera in order to adapt the field of vision to the size of the element which is 
being photographed. 

Since many elements may be expressive, several of them may be important 
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at one time. Then these elements must be combined in one shot. The fact that 
elements, although of contrasting or different value, are combined in one shot 
binds them together,- we can call this the composition of various means of ex¬ 
pression in the same shot. Contrary to the conception of composition in paint¬ 
ing, composition in motion pictures is not so much an aesthetic as a functional 
matter. It is mainly the combination of various elements revealing information. 

As the story progresses, the interest will shift from one actor to the other, 
from set to object, from prop to actor, or from one combination of elements to 
another. It will not be possible that the same shot can continue to show every¬ 
thing that is important for too long a time. Hence, we have to change the set¬ 
up. The smooth handling of the camera means the continuous following of the 
shifts of our interest. If we delay a shot while interest has progressed, the audi¬ 
ence feels disturbed. If we want to see a certain action and we are shovm the ex¬ 
pression of an actor instead, we feel disturbed. Sometimes the action is less 
important than the reaction. At times the expression of the actor who is talking 
is less important than the expression of the one who listens. 

If we fail to show the elements in which the audience is interested and 
which are important, we have the effect of hiding something. This can simply 
be a mistake, or the director can gain a new effect by making use of the limited 
field of vision. For instance, we may be able to gather from the reaction of one 
of the actors that something is happening. But if we are not shovm immediately 
what is going on, in hiding this important element from the field of vision, we 
arouse curiosity. Later, this factor can be revealed as the entrance of another per¬ 
son, as a gun threateningly pointed at the actor, or as a fire newly started. 

This hiding of objects, by excluding them from the visual field, is particu¬ 
larly interesting with respect to sound. We can either show or hide the instru¬ 
ment which causes a sound. We can hide the person who caused a noise by 
opening a door, or we can hide or show the person who fired a shot. 

The camera must be compared to a pair of eyes. Generally, they are the eyes 
of the storyteller. This being the case, they should be placed where they can see 
and thereby show us the essential things. But at times the storyteller can iden¬ 
tify himself with one of his actors. That is, he can sneak into the soul of one of 
his persons and look out through the eyes of this actor. Then he can shift to the 
soul of the other actor and look out from there. Let us assume we show a man 
entering a room where he sees a scene of horrible devastation. The camera then 
shows us the scene from the point of view of the actor. Or if you have dialogue 
between an actor who sits in a chair and an actor who stands before him, you 
can photograph one shot upward, as the sitting actor would see the other person, 
or a different shot dovmward, representing the view of the standing actor. But 
you can also photograph both actors from the side; in that case the shot would 
be seen through the eyes of the storyteller. 

In the begiiming of this chapter it was said that the motion picture coordi- 
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nator could choose the land and length of his shots. He is not entirely free in his 
choice, however. He should adapt them to the demands of the story in accor¬ 
dance with the principles which were outlined in these pages. Many a director 
has indulged in extravagant shots. No matter how interesting and perfect they 
may be from a technical point of view, they are rather a disadvantage than a ben¬ 
efit to the story. In the picture Citizen Kane there is a shot where the camera 
comes through the roof of a nightclub. From a technical point of view, the shot 
is beautifully executed) from the story point of view, the shot has no sense and 
no meaning. In the same picture, however, there is a shot whose brilliant com¬ 
position has become famous; there is a glass containing poison in the fore¬ 
ground. In the center a woman is dying as a result of the poison; and in the 
bacl^ound is the door through which Kane enters — he who is the reason for 
her attempted suicide. 

Technically speaking, the different kinds of shots are classified as follows: 
Shot Types 


Shot 

Description 

CLOSE-UP (CU) 

Camera shot at close range. 

CLOSE SHOT 

Position halfway between medium and close-up. 

TIGHT TWO SHOT 

Heads of two subjects. 

THREE SHOT 

A group of three actors. 

MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT or 
MEDIUM CLOSE 

One of the most frequent designations in a shooting 
script. 

MEDIUM LONG SHOT or 
MEDIUM SHOT 

Halfway between a long shot and a close shot. 

LONG SHOT 

Full, over-all shot of complete set or landscape. 

FULL SHOT 

Camera shot to include all characters in scene. 

MOVING SHOT or DOLLY 

SHOT or TRUCKING SHOT or 
TRAVELING SHOT 

A shot in which the camera moves, usually along 
with the subject. 

DOLLY BACK or PULL BACK 

Move camera away from the actor or object. 

DOLLY IN 

Move camera toward actor or object. 

REVERSE ANGLE 

A shot made by focusing camera exactly opposite to 
its original position 

ANGLING DOWN 

Camera points downward from fixed position 

ANGLING UP 

Camera points upward from fixed position. 

CRANE SHOT 

Camera is placed on a crane which can take it to 
various heights, point it up or down, and in several 
directions. 

OVER THE SHOULDER SHOT 

Camera shot looking over tlie shoulder of a character 
in near foreground. 
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Shot Types (continued) 


Shot 

Description 

POINT OF VIEW SHOT or P.O. V, 

Camera duplicates an actor's field of vision. 

PAN 

Slow swing of camera for panoramic view. 

PAN DOWN or UP 

Camera moves down or up along subject. 

PAN TO 

Camera direction to follow movement across a set or 
to give panoramic view of set and then focus on 
character. 

PROCESS SHOT (STOCK SHOT) 

Filmed scenes made previously on a process stage, 
clips from which are projected on a rear screen 
behind action being photographed. Nowadays, also 
front projection. 

SPLIT-SCREEN 

Images from two cameras filmed or transmitted in 
one frame simultaneously. 

ZOOM 

Quick change of focal length in lens from long shot 
to close shot or vice versa. 

INSERT 

Usually a close-up of object inserted to explain a 
segment of the action. 


Each kind of shot is capable of showing us a different assembly of facts 
revealing information. The long shot is capable of showing us the total of all the 
factors, the complete set and all the people and all their actions therein. How¬ 
ever, they are seen from the distance, so that details are not clearly visible. 

The full shot brings us nearer. It is still capable of assembling all the factors 
of set, objects, props, actors, and their actions. 

The medium shot does not show the whole but only a section. It shows only 
a part of the set, it shows not a whole group of people but just some of them. 
The moment we lose the representation of the whole, the camera points to cer¬ 
tain parts, as if it were to say: this is important. The total is simply an imitation 
of life. But at this stage, the principle of selection begins to work. We can assem¬ 
ble factors of different meaning. For instance, a jockey, his horse, a gambler, and 
the finish line in the background. Or a policeman, a gangster, and a broken safe. 

The close shot points to the detail. It can be part of the set, like the bullet 
hole in a wall, or even part of an object, like a flat tire, or a prop, like a letter or 
like the nervous tapping of an actor's fingers. 

Still closer is the semi close-up or two shot. It is used when we want to show 
the faces of two people. And last we have the close-up. There we bring the ex¬ 
pression of an actor to the last row of spectators in the largest movie house, a 
fact which has made the movies so popular as a democratic art. The legitimate 
stage exhibits the actor's expression only to the expensive seats. 

The purpose of the traveling shot is to follow the shifting of our interest 
without intermption, that is, without the change from one shot to another. This 
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confines the use of the traveling shot to cases in which we actually have a shift¬ 
ing of interest and in which the camera is able to follow this shift. 

It can mean that the reaction of the face of an actor suddenly becomes more 
interesting than the group of people or the set behind. It can mean that the 
interest shifts from one single object to the entire set. Or that the interest stays 
with a person who moves on. In that case the camera may travel along. But in 
any case, the movement of the camera must depend upon the story happenings 
and not upon the director's fancy. 

The same principle guides the use of the panoramic shot. We should not 
turn from one object to another unless there is reason for it. We may want to 
turn from one group of people to another. Or the director may thinlc it necessary 
to expose the set by a pan shot. For this purpose he can let an actor cross the 
room and turn after him with the camera, thereby exposing the set. But the 
crossing of the actor must have a meaning. Sometimes the walk itself can be 
important. Charles Laughton's manner of walking in the picture The Private 
Life of Henry VIII (1933) represented a definite characterization, as did Nathan 
Lane's and Robin Williams' separate imitations of John Wayne's gliding style in 
The Birdcage (1996). The danger in the pan shot, as well as in the traveling shot, 
is that they are slow. It is much quicker to cut from one shot to another. There¬ 
fore, they should only be used if they actually follow a shift of interest. 

It must be realized that each shot is a separate thing by itself, whereas the 
story represents a continuous flow. The tendency of the division into shots is to 
cut up the story, whereas we desire to obtain a smooth continuity. 

For one thing, the change from one shot to the other should not be too great. 
If we start out with a long shot showing a person entering a room, we should not 
follow it up with a close-up. The change is so great that it hampers the connec¬ 
tion. Instead we should maneuver the camera closer in two or three approaching 
shots. Thereby, we convey a feeling of intensified action (which by the way cor¬ 
responds to the development of most scenes: they grow in intensity). The 
reverse process has the effect of bringing us back from the detail to the surroxind- 
ings. It conveys the feeling of the circumstances in which a scene has taken 
place. 

Action makes for smooth connection. We hardly realize that we look at two 
different shots if the first one shows the beginning of an action and the next one 
its continuation. A person who begins to stand up from a chair in one shot and 
finishes this action in die next one represents excellent connection. Even the 
lighting of a cigarette will connect two shots. The reason is anticipation, which 
leads our perception smoothly to the completion of the action. Anticipation 
works even more strongly in connecting two shots if there is no action. It is suf¬ 
ficient for a person to look in a certain direction. We anticipate that something 
has happened there and we anticipate further that the next shot will show this 
happening. 
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Since shot follows shot in one continuous flow, the following devices are 
used for demarcation: 

FADE-IN: The slow appearance of the image on the screen. Most pictures 
begin with a fade-in. In the course of the film they are generally used to indi¬ 
cate the end of a sequence — a division similar to the chapters of a novel. 

FADE-OUT: The slow disappearance of the image at the end of a sequence 
or of the picture. 

DISSOLVE TO: A gradual blending from one scene to the next, used when 
a lapse of time or a decisive change of place occurs. The division created by 
this device is less marked than the one of the fade-out and does not indicate 
an interruption of the flow of events. 

CUT TO: A direct switch from one shot to the next. Because the transition 
is so rapid, no time is lost. But it also means that no lapse of time occurred. 
Therefore it would not be appropriate to show how a man walks to the door 
and then cut to a shot where he opens it, because he would have needed sev¬ 
eral seconds to traverse the room. But it would be correct to let him start 
opening the door and cut to a reverse shot wherein he finishes the action. 

MONTAGE: It is next to impossible to give a concise definition of montage. 
There are too many different opinions concerning its use. Pudovkin said 
that film did not become an art until montage was invented. Eisenstein con¬ 
ceived the entire picture as a montage (Potemkin, 1925). The Russians used 
it to a considerable extent for symbolical juxtaposition, whereas in Holly¬ 
wood, montage is used primarily to compress developments too extensive 
to be presented in fully dramatized scenes. Nowadays, Music Television is 
a form of montage being used more and more in feature films, with varied 
success (Tapeheads [1988]; The Adventures of Priscilla, Queen of the Desert 
[1994]; To Wong Foo, Thanks for Everything, Juhe Newmar [1995]; Evita 
[1996]). 

On the whole, the shots chosen for montage must not only be expressive so 
as to convey information, they must also be adapted to the style of the film: 
funny incidents in a comedy {Private Parts [1997]), emotional in a love story 
[Love in The City [1953]), exciting in an action picture [Twister [1996]). 
While being helpful to the progress of the story, montage has no dramatic 
force of its own. The scenes glide by so fast that the spectator has no time 
to sink his teeth in. 

EXT. or INT.: Denote that the scene takes place in an exterior or interior 
setting. Although it may be filmed inside a studio sound stage, where a gar¬ 
den or a balcony has been built, the differentiation is primarily significant 
for the cinematographer. 
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DAY or NIGHT: Without any intermediate moods like dawn or dusk, this 
is rather archaic usage. The scriptwriter, in descriptive passages beneath the 
shot headings, indicates the nuances. 

The employment of technical devices is not so much the writer's duty as the 
director's, or film editor's; and, although the mere sound of technical terms is 
awe-inspiring to the novice who believes that mastering them will make him a 
screenwriter, they are of minor importance to the knowledge of screenplay tech¬ 
nique. 

The following sample scenes from a film for television and a feature film 
demonstrate the sameness of technical terminology. 

HUKBICANE CARLA (TV) 


1. -FADE IN: 

INT. COAST GUARD "SEARCH AND RESCUE CENTER” - PULL 
SHOT - DAY 

A functional room, with shortwave radio set, teletypes, maps, 
instruments. There is tense activity. A teletype keeps ticking. One 
of the PHONES RINGS. LT. WINSLOW, 29, picks up the receiver. 

LT. WINSLOW 
Coast Guard, Miami.... That’s 
right. Admiral. It’s too early to 
determine the exact direction — 
but she is picking up speed. 

(hands teletype to 
Ensign) 

Yessir. We’ve already sent 
warning to all ships in the Straits 
of Florida. 

CAMERA PANS to the radio operator, BOB PERKINS, 34, as he 
contacts a ship. 


BOB 

Yacht Magnolia, this is Coast 
Guard, Miami, over. 

2. EXT. LUXURY YACHT “MAGNOLIA” - LONG - DAY 

Despite tlie approach of the hurricane, the sleek, beautiful 150- 
foot yacht is stiU under a sun-lit sky. From the distance, the costly 
pleasure yacht appears to be no more than a small shell in the 
gigantic expanse of the sea, a minute blister of willful life that 
traverses the waters swirling from horizon to horizon. 
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BOB’S VOICE 

(filter) 

Magnolia, do you read me, over? 


3. INT. YACHT - RADIO SHACK - MED. CLOSE SHOT - GARY - DAY 

Under the placque “MAGNOLIA” we SEE GARY at the shortwave 
set, his haggard face reflecting tension. 

GARY 

Magnolia. Go ahead. Bob. 

BOB’S VOICE 

(filter) 

Hurricane approaching at twelve 
miles per hour. 


THE DYNAMITER (CINEMA) 

120. CLOSE-UP - INSPECTOR 


INSPECTOR 

It’s easier for you. Colonel, to 
protect a fortress. You don’t have 
to protect a whole city. 

COLONEL’S VOICE (O.S.) 
Did you cancel all leaves — ? 


121. CLOSE-UP - INSPECTOR (CONT’D) 

INSPECTOR 

Even so, I don’t have enough 
men to guard every building. 


122. MED. CLOSE PAN SHOT - COLONEL, CAPTAIN AND INSPECTOR 

While the “ALL CLEAR” signal BLARES and reverberates between 
the slopes, they emerge from their cover. 
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COLONEL 

(squints in the sun) 

He won’t dare to plant his sticks 
in hroad daylight. 

INSPECTOR 
So if he waits until dark — 
(gravely) 

— still doesn’t give us much time. 

COLONEL 

No.... No, it doesn’t.... 

(strides ahead 
energetically) 

We’d Letter have a go at — at — 
(slows down) 

— at finding a needle in a 
haystack. 


123. THREE SHOT - THE INSPECTOR, CAPTAIN, COLONEL 

INSPECTOR 

Maybe the Captain can pin him 
down — before midnight. The 
blackmailer is likely to wait until 
his deadline has passed — 

(to Colonel) 

— and the Captain has promised 
to make the drop. 

The preceding scenes illustrate the interchangeability of terminology defin¬ 
ing technical devices relative to scene and shot changes, indicating that differ¬ 
ences between mediums are not very important in terms of how a script page 
looks. 

A writer who worries too much about pagination risks losing sight of what 
is most important, i.e., the story— its scope and style. Is it intimate and better 
suited for television, or grand enough in some manner that necessitates a feature 
film approach? 

As for formatting specifics, shots are numbered sequentially in all scripts. 
Shot and scene descriptions are capitalized, as are character names and descrip¬ 
tions of the major actions when used in non-dialogue e3q)osition (see Appendix: 
Screenplay Format). 
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The scene is the next subdivision of the entire space of the motion picture. Its 
length is not determined by any physical necessities but solely by the needs of 
the story. It can be composed of many shots or only of one or two. 

The story is an uninterrupted flow of developments. But the scenes of a 
motion picture represent only certain events from among this continuous 
stream. We must consider the motion picture a story of which certain events are 
told and others are not told. The former are contained in the scenes, and the lat¬ 
ter take place between scenes. 

The scene can be defined as a section of the entire story in which a certain 
happening occurs. Now every happening occurs at a certain place and at a cer¬ 
tain time. Consequently, place and time become elements of major importance 
to the motion picture. 

The novelist is bound neither to time nor to place: he can go backward and 
forward in one sentence; or, in describing the thoughts of one of his characters, 
he can take us to many places without actually settling down to a scene. 

The theatre, however, is closely tied to the conception of the scene. But its 
number of scenes is so limited that place and time caimot become a major 
influence. Let us assume that the classical play has about three to five scenes 
and that the average motion picture has about thirty scenes: we realize at once 
that place and time gain a new importance in the picture since their effects are 
multiplied. 

A scene in the motion picture is not determined by its content of action, nor 
by entrances and exits of actors, but by a change of place or a lapse of time. 

With regard to time, we must consider its two aspects in the motion picture: 
the running time of the scene and the lapse of time between scenes. The running 
time of a scene is identical with actual time; but the length of the lapse of time 
is not defined. 

In view of the new significance of place and time in the motion picture, we 
shall examine each factor separately. 

Place 

The important role which place plays in the motion picture 
results from the fact that the camera can go to any location in this world. With- 
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out any delay, it can show a scene in Africa, following it up with one in Asia. It 
can show a scene in an airplane and the next one under the earth in a coal mine. 

The theatre is limited in this respect. It cannot go to the places where cer¬ 
tain events occur, but must try to bring these events into places which can be 
represented on the stage. The amount is limited through the technical restric¬ 
tions and the difficulties of shifting the scenery. Because it cannot go to the plac¬ 
es where certain people are likely to be found, but must force these people to 
appear in a limited number of sets, their entrances and exits, as well as the entire 
story line, very often seem artificial. 

The motion picture is free in this respect. But soon our joy over these 
immense possibilities is dimmed by the question, to which places should we go 
with the camera? 

As in the decision concerning the choice of shots, we can say that we should 
go to those places where something important occurs. If we don't, it may be dis¬ 
turbing to make reference to some important event which has taken place some¬ 
where else without actually showing it. This is a vital difference between the 
picture and the theatre. Very often, a certain event — for instance, a dispute 
between two opponents — can occur without any necessity for a definite place. 
In that case the writer is confronted with the problem of choosing the right place 
for this event. 

The freedom to go anywhere results in the demand for the best choice of 
place. 

We must realize that certain characteristics are connected with every place. 
These characteristics affect the events which occur there. Consequently, the 
correct choice of place means that these characteristics add to the events; an 
indifferent choice of place means that they have no relation to them and faulty 
choice of place means that they contradict them. Actually, we find an indifferent 
choice of place in most mediocre pictures, faulty choice in bad ones. The good 
picture, however, makes the correct choice of place an essential contribution to 
the values of its story. 

In Born Yesterday (1950) William Holden sets out to teach July Holliday the 
worldngs of democracy. The stage play could only dramatize his efforts by dia¬ 
logue and props — the books he gave her to read. But in opening up the picture, 
that fine master George Cukor actually showed the pair amidst the monuments 
of democracy, such as the Lincoln Memorial and the Capitol dome. Thereby the 
lesson was visually represented. However, Mr. Cukor emphasized to me that in 
opening up the stage play a proper balance must be preserved — lest the cohe¬ 
sion of the drama be disrupted. 

Director Rob Reiner, in The American President (1995), in a scene with 
Michael Douglas and Annette Benning — also filmed beneath the Lincoln 
Memorial, accomplishes very much the same opening-up effect. 
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The characteristics of place consist of: 

• the type — (for example: office, ranch, hospital) 

• the land — (crowded or new or cheap) 

• the purpose — (art museum: to exhibit paintings; factory: to manufacture 
goods; jail: to imprison people) 

• the relation to one or more persons — (A wants to buy a certain house; B 
waits in the library of his enemy,- heroine's dressing room) 

• the location — (restaurant in a summer resort; shack in the desert; hotel 
room in San Francisco) 

Each of these characteristics can strongly affect a scene. 

The type of place can influence the action. For instance: amputation of a leg 
aboard a small ship. 

The kind of place can characterize the owners: tasteless furniture, indicat¬ 
ing newly acquired wealth. 

With regard to the purpose of place, we find that a business conference 
should be held in an office, that work should be done in a factory. But beyond 
that, the purpose of place has no effect upon the spectator. For a long time it was 
thought that the insertion of nightclub scenes would help to entertain the 
motion picture audience. It is true that the purpose of the nightclub is to enter¬ 
tain its guests. But it is not logical to conclude that a nightclub scene will enter¬ 
tain a motion picture audience. 

The contradiction of the purpose of place and event is frequently amusing. 
Let us asstime that two people try to talk business in an overcrowded subway. 
The purpose of the subway is to bring people to their destination, not to provide 
privacy. This contradiction can result in many fuimy incidents since the two 
businessmen are trying to be undisturbed while the other passengers may inter¬ 
fere with their discussion. Or, another contradiction: a cow in the kitchen, 
instead of in the pasture. 

The relation of a place to a person may set an entire scene in a different 
light. For instance, a detective sips a drink at a bar. If we know that this bar is 
owned by a gangster, the scene gains meaning. 

The location may be important not only by itself, but also in relation to the 
location of another place. The lover may be in New York and his girlfriend in 
San Francisco, or they may live next door to each other. If a man drives from one 
place to another, the location of the two places lets us understand the distance 
between them and consequently the approximate time at which we can expect 
his arrival. This may be important because it can be an hour, a week, or a 
month. 

Knowing these facts about place, we have to learn how to apply them to the 
story. 

Let us choose a place for the following scene: A man informs the father of a 
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girl that his daughter has just eloped with someone whom the father despises. 

Indifferent choice of place: the father's office. The place has no connection 
with the scene. As a consequence, the scene will stand entirely on dialogue. 

Correct choice of place: The street in front of the father's house. The man 
calls the father to the window, informing him that the daughter is no longer in 
the house. All through the scene, the house, from which the daughter has been 
taken stands as a silent witness, as in Act I of Othello. The excitement of the 
scene is further emphasized by the hour — in the dark of night — when the 
daughter's departure becomes known. 

Many of the foregoing definitions of the motion picture point to William 
Shalcespeare as being the first screenwriter. This is borne out by the fact that 
quite a few of his plays have been adapted for the screen and been the basis for 
important films. For instance: Kiss Me Kate, from The Taming of the Shrew and 
the various film versions of fuhus Caesar, Hamlet, Romeo and fuhet, MacBeth, 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, The Comedy of Errors and, of course, Othello. 

A superb master of construction, Shakespeare Imows the importance of the 
place wherein a scene occurs, again, as in Othello, which has been repeatedly 
filmed over the decades: with Paul Robeson, Orson Welles, Lawrence Olivier, 
Lawrence Fishburne, plus Franco Zeffirelli's film of the opera, Otello. 

Here is another example: A father is informed that the hit-and-run driver 
who ran over his little son is his next-door neighbor. The information can be 
given to him: 

a) at the police station, where the aspect of criminal prosecution will be 
stressed; 

b) at the hospital, where the boy is undergoing critical surgery, thereby 
emphasizing the emotional impact on the father; 

c) in his backyard, where across the hedge he sees the neighbor's children 
playing happily while his own youngster is on the verge of dying. 

In each instance, the dialogue can be identical. Yet a different content will 
be projected. The father may even be shown with his back to the camera, and 
still everyone in the audience will grasp the thoughts that pass through his 
mind. His face need not express his emotions: much of the burden will be taken 
away from the actor and put upon place. 

We know that a theatre has curtains, spotlights, sets, seats. We know that 
a hotel lobby has an information desk, telephone booths, various exits, and ele¬ 
vators. If the place is correctly chosen for the action of a scene, it follows with 
necessity that these props or objects can be put to active use in the scene. The 
benefit is twofold: first, we gain added material for the scene, and second, we get 
a more vivid realization of the place if the props or objects are typical. Goethe 
said, "The vivid feelings of the circumstances and the faculty to express it, this 
is what makes the poet." 
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The famous barber scene in Charlie Chaplin's The Great Dictator (1940), 
represented correct choice of place as well as full exploitation of its values. The 
barber is a very human necessity and therefore contrasts the conceit and super¬ 
human manners of the dictator. Having placed the scene in this locale, Charlie 
Chaplin made use of the fact that barber chairs can be elevated higher and high¬ 
er. Thereby he gained an almost philosophical effect for his story. 

It is clear that the realization and the feeling of the place depend more on 
the exploitation of the factors connected with it than on the realism with which 
the set is built. This realism is necessary, however, because the camera has 
destroyed the "symbol substitute" of the theatre. In the theatre it is enough to 
hang a curtain on stage to represent a wall; a chair can symbolize a fountain, a 
bench a bed. The imagination of the spectator can transform these symbols into 
reality. From the motion picture we expect more realism because the sharp-eyed 
camera gives us a photographic representation of the world. 

We should not conclude, however, that very elaborate sets contribute to the 
dramatic value of the motion picture. To the contrary, they attract attention and 
therefore distract us from the story. They, by themselves, are not interesting to 
us because they have no life. They only interest to the extent that they charac¬ 
terize the human beings living or acting in them. 

Some places have atmosphere and others have not. Artists like Ingmar Berg¬ 
man have been wonderfully successful in evoking the mood of a locale, as was 
Clint Eastwood in The Bridges of Madison County (1995). To capture the atmo¬ 
sphere of a place goes beyond mere technique; such concepts are too volatile to 
be defined. But it may be offered, nevertheless, that any place used or frequented 
by a characteristically distinct group or class of people is likely to have atmo¬ 
sphere. For instance, a place which sells utensils to fishermen who have been 
fishermen all their lives has atmosphere. However, if it is only a section in a 
department store, selling utensils to businessmen who go fishing on Sundays, it 
is likely to have no atmosphere. 

Time 

In the examination of place we were guided by concrete appear¬ 
ances and material facts. But now we have to study an element which is entirely 
abstract. Time is invisible, which has led many a screenwriter to think that it 
can be disregarded. But time, though invisible and abstract, has many concrete 
ways of assisting or damaging the motion picture narration. 

The fundamental difference between place and time is that place remains 
more or less the same while time never stays the same, not even for a second. 
The bedroom is the same after a day or after a week, but time has progressed 
from minute to minute. Because place, generally, remains constant throughout 
the story, it represents a connecting principle, while time, which always 
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progresses, represents the forward movement and change. 

On the other hand, we can have many different places which are separated 
by distance. No matter how great the distances between them, the time is the 
same for all of them at a certain given moment. The period of one hour is the 
same in all these different places. Because time is identical for different loca¬ 
tions, time represents an excellent means of linking dispersed pieces together. 

This means that an action which occurs at a certain time in one place can 
stand in a relation to an event which occurs at the same time in another place. 
The means of connection is the identity of time. For instance, a wife flirts with 
a young flier at home while her husband recites Hamlet on stage. 

Time always moves and this movement is always forward. The scenes in a 
motion picture are assumed to represent a forward movement. This flow can be 
altered, however, but such alteration must be handled expertly to avoid confus¬ 
ing the audience. A quick and salient exposition should mark the reversal or 
jumping ahead of time. Prolonged and/or frequent leaps in time tend to slow the 
dramatic progression,* unmotivated jumping of time is likely to rattle the audi¬ 
ence, thereby breaking their illusion that they participate in the lives of the char¬ 
acters. The resulting loss will not be compensated by admiration for the virtuoso 
effects on the screen. 

The total time represented by the motion picture story is unlimited. It can 
vary from two hours to two hundred years. But it must be realized that within 
each scene one second of running time represents one second of actual time. A 
scene which lasts five minutes represents five minutes of actual time, no more, 
no less. In other words, in a picture which covers in two hours a period of two 
hundred years, we see only two of the thousands of hours contained in this long 
space of time. The rest is contained in the lapse of time between scenes. Where¬ 
as the running time of a scene is identical with actual time, we can cram a period 
of five or ten years into the split second needed to change from one scene to 
another. 

This means that a scene which continues for too long will appear slow 
because the uninterrupted flow of time will appear slow in comparison with the 
periods we can traverse in the lapse of time. The screenwriter can interrupt his 
scene by imposing another one. Later he can return to the first scene. But he 
must realize that in the meanwhile time has progressed. He cannot take up the 
first scene where he has left it, but must take it up at a later moment which as 
a minimum represents the time that passed in the interposed scene. It can be 
longer however, because the time which passed between scenes is not deter¬ 
mined. 

Now the length of the lapse of time has an effect upon the story. One of the 
essential effects of passing time upon our minds is the fact that it makes us for¬ 
get. It heals woimds, it makes us smile at past angers. One hour after we have 
been insulted, we are still furious. A year later, we may have forgotten the inci- 
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dent altogether. If two scenes are separated by a lapse of one day^ all the happen¬ 
ings of the foregoing scene are still acute and vividly represented in the mind of 
the spectator as well as in the minds of the actors. If a year has passed during 
the change from one scene to the other, the events are still vividly present in the 
spectator's mind, because he lived only through one second, but not so in the 
minds of the characters represented in the story. For them the long lapse of time 
has effaced the momentary effect of fury, anger, joy, or sadness. Only the most 
fundamental emotions and situations can survive a long period of time. A pic¬ 
ture with long lapses of time between scenes becomes epic instead of dramatic. 
It can only become dramatic sporadically, that is, in those blocks of scenes 
which are not separated by long intervals of time. 

We spoke of the purpose of a place, but with regard to time we should rather 
speak of its customary use. The twenty-four hours of the day are divided into 
certain sections and customarily used in a certain manner. The day is primarily 
used for work and other normal activities, the evening for rest and pleasure, the 
night for sleep. This routine is universal for all mankind. Therefore it forms an 
excellent basis for dramatic effects, particularly if it is contradicted. 

For instance, a man is asleep in his bed at night. His action is normal. But 
if a man is asleep in daytime, his action stands in contrast to the customary use 
of time. This discrepancy may imply that he works on a night shift, or that he 
was kept up during the night because of some special happening. 

Another example: A man wants to inform someone of most important 
news. If he makes his visit in daytime during office hours, there is nothing to 
show the specific importance because the time is normal for such purposes. If 
the writer wants to stress the importance of the message, he will have to do so 
entirely by dialogue. But the skillful writer will choose night as the correct time. 
If the man breaks into a house at night and wakes the other man, he must have 
a very important message. Otherwise he would not have found it necessary to 
disturb the other man's sleep. We do not need a word of dialogue to stress the 
importance of the message. 

A clerk who sits in the office in daytime represents a normal action. The 
same clerk in the same office at night represents a discrepancy. Something is 
wrong: either he is catching up with some work or he wants to falsify figures or 
he is trying to confuse a computer — as Peter Ustinov did in Hot Millions (1968; 
screenplay by Ira Wallach and Peter Ustinov). 

A scene of jealousy can take place at any nondescript time. But if the jealous 
woman stays up most of the night until the man returns from an unexplained 
errand, time adds heavily to the quarrel. 

Every action requires time. Every development needs a certain amount of 
time. Every accomplishment implies a certain lapse of time. To bake a cake or 
to boil water requires a certain amount of time. And if you find the water boiling, 
you know that it must have been heated for a certain time. The measure of time 
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contained in an action depends upon the kind of action. Some require more, 
some less. This means that you can foresee how much time will be needed if you 
know what action has been started. It means also that you can estimate how 
much time has passed if you see the accomplishment of an action. 

In my screenplay Hurricane Carla an SOS called several ships to the rescue 
of a fishing boat. The time limit was defined by the sinking vessel. The time 
required to reach the survivors might be longer than the deadline. The suspense 
was contained in this question: Will any of the ships arrive in time to rescue the 
drowning people? 

Almost every action picture contains this problem: Will the hero arrive in 
time to save everything? For instance, a saboteur wants to blow up a dam. He 
must plant the dynamite, prepare the explosion. The protagonist has to drive to 
the dam. Which action demands less time? The same problem exists when a 
train drives toward an undermined bridge while a guard rushes along the rails to 
warn the engineer. Or when a jockey who has been delayed rushes toward the 
stable while the other jockeys are mounted and prepared to start the race. 

Thus time has very powerful effects upon the story. 

Exposition of Place 

Each scene occurs in a certain place and at a certain time. From 
this we can derive the rule that the audience ought to know the place and time 
of a scene. 

For one thing, the omission of this exposition would impede our under¬ 
standing of the scene because we would lack the loiowledge of two vital factors. 
Also, we would be deprived of all the advantages which place and time can con¬ 
tribute to the scene were we unable to recognize them. 

Except for screen titles, which are hardly ever used anymore, the motion 
picture lacks even the primitive exposition, such as that found defining time, 
place and setting. Furthermore, we find that the average picture has about thirty 
scenes. This multiplies our difficulties. It is obvious that any kind of exposition 
takes up space. If we have to expose place and time for about thirty scenes, the 
space available to the motion picture begins to dwindle before our eyes. No won¬ 
der that many a writer in his desperation or through lack of knowledge of the 
requirements of the motion picture neglects the exposition of place and time. 

Let us investigate, therefore, the manner of exposition. The information can 
be given to us beforehand, at the very beginning of the scene, or later during the 
course of the scene. Each of these methods is practicable as long as we loiow the 
effect of this timing upon the story and the audience. 

In the first case the place where a following scene is going to occur is pre¬ 
pared beforehand. When we actually arrive at this scene, we already know where 
it is taking place. For example, one man says to another: ''Let's go to Dick's 
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house." The effect of preparation of place upon the audience is the arousing of 
interest. The spectators expect to be shown a place for which they have been pre¬ 
pared. 

Several methods can be used to expose place at the beginning of a scene. In 
most cases the set can be easily identified. All that the director has to do is to 
show the complete set in a long shot at the beginning of a scene. 

If a prop or an object is typical enough, it can be used to expose place. A 
menu can identify a restaurant. A photograph with an inscription can identify 
the home of a friend. Surgical instruments can identify a hospital. Such identi¬ 
fication is particularly useful if, for economical reasons, only part of a set is built 
on the stage. 

Place can also be exposed through dialogue or sound-noise or through the 
actions of a person. 

AU these sources of information can cooperate in the task of exposing place. 
It is even likely that they will, because the camera cannot concentrate indefinite¬ 
ly upon a prop or an object, but will shift from set to actor or from actor to prop 
and so on. This is particularly important because our full understanding of place 
depends not only on the knowledge of one factor but of several. Therefore the 
set can expose the place, for instance, a living room. Then a prop such as a pre¬ 
cious marble bust can expose the kind of place, in this case a dignified living 
room; then the behavior of an actor, such as his offering drinks, can explain that 
the living room is his home. Dialogue may be added if necessary. 

Now, it is not necessaiy that all the facts about place be exposed at once, or 
at the very beginning. The essential factor is the kind of place because it reveals 
at the same time its purpose. The other information may be given when it is 
advantageous. 

This means that we can give one or two factors through preparation of 
place. Later we may add others through exposition in the beginning of the scene 
and complete the details in the course of the scene. 

But the total neglect of the necessity of exposing place can have detrimental 
effects. No matter how interesting the action of a scene may be, our understand¬ 
ing could be hampered imtil we know where we are. Whether we realize it or not, 
our curiosity is aroused. We ask, where are we? The writer is allowed to create 
this curiosity by withholding the information about place in the beginning, but 
only on condition that he give us this information at a later moment. 

A most effective device was used in the picture Cavalcade (1933). There is 
a love scene on a boat. The two young people are standing on deck, making plans 
for the future. At the end of the scene, they walk away, making visible a life pre¬ 
server behind them. The inscription on the life preserver is "Titanic" . . . the 
famous ocean-liner which was sunk by collision with an iceberg. This exposition 
of place had a shattering effect. 
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Exposition of Time 

It is sufficient to identify a certain place once, because place re¬ 
mains the same. If several scenes during the course of the story occur in the 
same place, it is only necessary to identify place the first time. Subsequently, the 
locale will be easily recognized. This means that we are less and less confronted 
with the necessity of exposing place toward the end of a picture as the same plac¬ 
es reappear. The benefit derived therefrom results in our undivided concentra¬ 
tion upon the action because we are not distracted by exposition or lack of 
exposition of place. Not so in regard to time. Time, which is forever changing, 
must be constantly exposed. 

The need for a precise exposition of time is less severe than for place. Except 
for a specifically indicated flashback, we know as a matter of course that each 
consecutive scene takes place at a later time. Our only question is. How much 
later? 

The answer can be given in two different ways: either we expose the time of 
the first scene and the time of the second scene separately, whereby we define 
the lapse of time between them, or we expose the time of the first scene and the 
length of the lapse of time before the second scene. Obviously, this exposes the 
time at which the second scene takes place. 

In this manner we obtain an uninterrupted relation of the time for all the 
scenes in a picture. 

In view of this fact, we need a starting point: we must know the time of the 
very first scene. The fashions, clothes, sets, props will help reveal the year in 
which the first events take place. If it is a historical picture, the costumes inform 
us about the period. Often it is helpful to make reference to an event which rep¬ 
resents a definite mark in the flow of time through the centuries. For instance, 
the invention of the automobile, the Civil War, the World Wars. 

Time, being invisible and abstract, can only be exposed by its practical man¬ 
ifestations. 

Since an action or a development always contains a certain measure of time, 
the lapse of time can be represented by the result or the progress of an action or 
a development. The result as well as the progress of action or development can 
easily be shown in the picture. In doing this, we expose time. 

We can consider the change from day to night and from night into morning 
a development. The same goes for the change of the season. A scene in spring 
and a scene in fall will expose a lapse of at least a half year. 

The evaluation of time is mostly a subconscious process. In order to under¬ 
stand the lapse of time which is exposed by an action, we must have knowledge 
of the measure of time necessary for the action. If a man says: 'T shall go home 
after I have written this letter," we have the knowledge that not too much time 
could have passed when he arrives home. But if a composer says, "I am waiting 
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for an idea/' we lack any possibility of evaluating the time necessary, because we 
do not know how long he will need. 

It is important to recognize the connection between time and action as a 
desired means of exposition as well as an undesired consequence. If we know 
that it takes a man an hour to get to his office, we cannot possibly let him appear 
there earlier, even though it may be desirable from a story point of view. We can¬ 
not let somebody call for a doctor and have the doctor appear in the very same 
scene; we would have to interpose a lapse of time and have the arrival in the sec¬ 
ond scene. This is particularly interesting if we have two different actions, each 
of which e^qjoses a different measure of time. It would not be possible to let two 
men, converging upon the same destination, arrive at the same time if different 
starting points are implied. Things of this sort frequently represent serious 
obstacles to the story construction and very often — through neglect — result in 
actual absurdities. 

If, instead of the lapse of time between scenes, we want to expose the time 
of the following scene, e>q)ressly and directly, we can do that by dialogue. The 
manner is similar to the information about place. The time of this scene can 
either be prepared beforehand or e:?q)osed at the beginning of the scene or with¬ 
held until later in the scene. 

The Rhythm of the Lapse of Time 

In certain instances, an action or a development taking place 
between scenes will give us an approximate idea of the lapse of time. But there 
are many instances when no action or development has been mentioned as hav¬ 
ing occurred in the change from one scene to another. We are tempted to search 
for ways and means to bring those lapses of time which are not defined into a 
relation to those which we somehow e:?q)osed. 

The time of the first scene and the time of the last scene determine the 
entire lapse of time of the picture. It may be a period of twenty-four hours, or of 
several years. Within this total period, the thirty scenes of the picture are dis¬ 
persed. We can represent the entire lapse of time of a motion picture story as a 
straight line: 

X_X 

In this line we can indicate the scenes as x. The space between these x's rep¬ 
resents the interval of time between scenes. If they were very irregular, our aes¬ 
thetic feeling would be hurt, just as our understanding would be confused if the 
scenes in the picture were to follow each other in absolutely irregular intervals. 


X X X 


X 


X 


XXXX XX XX xxxx X 
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Instead, the idea of a certain pattern is suggested to us. This does not mean 
that in a story extending over a period of thirty years, the intervals between 
scenes ought to be one year each. There are different patterns to follow, and 
these patterns are a natural result of the story and the length of time it covers. 
If the total time is a period of a few days, a pattern of equal intervals may be very 
practical. If the period is long, we may establish several blocks of scenes with 
equal intervals between the blocks and equal intervals between the scenes with¬ 
in a block. Another pattern might have steadily growing intervals between the 
scenes. Or it may start out with long intervals which grow steadily smaller. We 
can even use two different patterns with the same picture. Here are some graph¬ 
ic representations of such patterns: 


X X X X X X 

XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX XXXX 


XXX 


XXX 


X X X X X XX 

XXXXX XXX X X X XX XX 


Obviously, these examples do not exhaust all the possibilities of patterns. 
But just look for a moment at the difference between the irregular arrangement 
and the aesthetic impression which results from the patterns. 

Some kind of rhythm is absolutely necessary to carry the imagination of the 
audience along. If the spectator gets used to a certain pattern within the first 
quarter of the picture, he will anticipate the lapse of time between scenes for the 
rest of the picture. His understanding will go along smoothly. 

If the author fails to establish this rhythm, he faces a dilemma: either he 
spends so much space on specific exposition of time for each scene that he has 
not enough space left for other things, or he disregards the necessity of exposing 
time and thereby throws the audience into complete confusion. 

Looking back upon our own lives we find that the outstanding events took 
place in a certain rhythm of time. Events like birth, first efforts at speech, first 
day in school, graduation, first job, marriage, first child, divided the time of our 
lives into a certain pattern. If we consider the intervals between these happen¬ 
ings in measures of time, we find that the intervals at the beginning are much 
smaller and that they grow gradually. The longest intervals are in the second 
half of our life, with death being the final event. 
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We have learned by what means the motion picture reveals information. Now 
we can proceed to investigate the function of information. 

It is necessary to understand that a story is a series of items of information. 
The storyteller informs the listener about persons and events. 

Because of the differences in their forms, the novel, the stage play, and the 
motion picture handle their information differently. Though it is difficult to 
derive any rules for novels, because there are so many different kinds, it can safe¬ 
ly be said that the novel has the possibility of giving total information with 
regard to a story. This means that the novel can — and frequently does — tell 
us all about its persons; it can inform us about their characters, their pasts, their 
thoughts, their doings. Some novels even give us a description of the period, the 
background, the history, the customs. One remembers the gigantic canvas 
painted by a novel like Boris Pasternak's Doctor Zhivago and David Lean's epic 
1965 film version. 

As for the stage, it is only in dialogue that the playwright has a certain 
choice in the information which he wants to convey to the audience: he can let 
the actors talk about things that have happened or that will happen. But it is not 
possible for him to withhold information about events which occur in the course 
of the scene which is represented. 

The information of the motion picture, however, is entirely selective. Of 
course, to a certain extent, both the novel and the stage play select information. 
But selection plays a far greater part in motion picture writing. 

We have seen that the camera cuts out certain sections of the whole, thereby 
selecting certain information. We have seen that the motion picture does not 
represent the entirety of a story, but that it only represents certain scenes: it 
selects parts of the entire story. From among the wealth of facts, the motion pic¬ 
ture chooses certain facts which are to be told, others which are to be implied, 
and others which are left untold. This being the case, we must learn what to 
select. 

First it must be realized that the choice of information is only partially free: 
it depends not alone on the judgment of the writer, but is also determined by the 
requirements of the story. Almost any information the writer decides to give will 
require additional information which we might describe as the need for explana¬ 
tion. Thus the writer must supply sufficient factors to give the audience a full 
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understanding of the story. He must avoid leaving any necessary factors uncer¬ 
tain or vague. 

Aristotle said, ''So long as the plot is perspicuous throughout, the greater the 
length of the story, the more beautiful it will be on account of its magnitude." It 
is self-evident that if the writer strives for such magnitude, he will have to tell 
about more persons and happenings than if he writes an empty story. Neverthe¬ 
less, the motion picture enables him to do this since it does not require total 
information; by e3q)ert selection, he can tell a complicated story with the same 
amount of information used in an empty story, the information of which is bad¬ 
ly selected. 

In order to select the right information, the writer must first know the total 
information about all the main characters and happenings. Although, in the 
final form, the story is only partially told, it is not possible that the writer con¬ 
ceives it partially. If he were to do that, he might choose the wrong information. 
His selection would be faulty. 

Since the writer cannot give all the information pertaining to a story, he 
must choose information which is important. There is no general rule to define 
what is important. It differs from one story to the other. If the story tells about 
a husband leaving his wife, it may be important to know, not that he likes to 
play tennis, but that he does not want to give her any money for support. How¬ 
ever, in another story, the characterization as a tennis player may be of vital 
importance. If you apply for a job in an aircraft factory, you will have to fill out 
a different form than if you want to open a new bank account, because the man¬ 
agement of the factory and the bank are interested in different facts about you. 

In reducing the total information to that which is important, the good writ¬ 
er can tell a story in a smaller amount of space than the writer who is not capable 
of picldng out the essential facts. 

With regard to one happening, the writer may give too little information or 
the correct amount of information or too much information. We shall see that 
the correct amount is not identical with the amount necessary to understand a 
scene. In order to e3q)loit the values of a situation, we must not only make it 
understandable but most effective. 

Let us assume we have a scene in which a husband leaves his wife to get a 
divorce. He tells her that he is going to see his attorney. He walks out of the 
room. Although the meaning of this scene is clear, which may have led the writ¬ 
er to believe that he gave sufficient information, the scene is not interesting. We 
have too little information. 

But let us assume that the story has given us more information pertaining 
to this scene. Previously, we may have learned that the wife loves the husband 
very much. The scene gains in strength. If we know that the husband leaves his 
wife because of another woman, the feeling of jealousy is introduced. If we know 
that the husband leaves his wife without any money for her support, we get 
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angry at him. If we know that she is about to have a baby, we pity her. If we 
know that she married him against the will of her parents and has abandoned 
security in order to be with him, we feel sorry for her. In the first case, in which 
we have no additional information, the scene leaves us cold. But in the second 
case our emotions are aroused. Yet the actual scene may be played in exactly tlie 
same way. The same words can be used, the same action, the same actors. The 
scene without all the additional information can be perfectly understandable. 
But the spectator who has all the other information before he sees the scene will 
be much more deeply impressed than the spectator who has not. 

Let us consider another example — a silent scene which in itself is absolute¬ 
ly clear. A man loses a thousand dollars in a gambling casino. So what! There is 
nothing particularly interesting in this scene. If the man is a millionaire, he can 
well afford to lose the money. But if we know that the man is poor, and that he 
lost his last dollar, drama is introduced. If we know that the thousand dollars 
were intended to pay for an operation to save the life of his sick youngster, trag¬ 
edy is made clear in a scene though not a single word is spoken. Let us be certain 
about this: it is not the losing of a thousand dollars which makes this scene 
interesting. It is the information pertaining to this action which carries the 
interest. 

Nor is it always necessary to have a great deal of information in order to 
change and improve the effect of a scene. Sometimes a simple word like '^only" 
can have an important dramatic value. For instance, a young girl is Idlled by an 
automobile. Friends bring the news to her mother. If we are told that the child 
was her daughter, we feel deeply sorry. But how much greater is the tragedy if 
we are told that the victim was her "only" child. 

From this we can conclude that a story which reveals too little information 
cannot be interesting, or moving, or dramatic. But too much information has 
equally bad effects. For one thing, too much information about one event pre¬ 
vents us from giving sufficient information about others. Furthermore, too 
much information necessarily entails the unessential — that which is not 
important to the understanding or to the appreciation of the scene. Too much 
information prevents the events from being perspicuous. It spoils the dramatic 
effect. 

Having found the right amount of information, we can proceed to the next 
question. At what moment in the story should certain information be given? 

In the beginning of the motion picture we don't know anything. During the 
course of the story, information is accumulated, until at the end we know every¬ 
thing. At least we should know all the essential facts. 

Information can be accumulated because we accept each factor as constant 
until new information specifically relieves the old information of its validity. 
This constancy of the information has two results: For one thing, the task of 
information is much greater at the beginning of the story than toward the end. 
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Since we start from scratch, we are desirous to give as much information as pos¬ 
sible right at the beginning. Because, until the spectator has accumulated a cer¬ 
tain wealth of knowledge, he is unable to experience emotions. 

Consequently, the first part of every story is devoted to the exposition of 
facts which prepare the dramatic situations that are to follow. It is no easy task 
to supply all the primary information without becoming slow or boring. By the 
successful solution of this problem one can recognize the experienced writer. 
Luckily for many a bad writer, the audiences start out with an initial good will 
which helps to overcome a tedious "first act." 

The second effect of the constancy of information could be described in this 
way: even though certain information may not be needed until much later in the 
story, it can be given earlier, since it will remain valid until such time as it is 
needed. Professionally this is called the "planting" of information. The advan¬ 
tage is that the information may be planted wherever it is convenient while the 
fruit may be gathered at a later stage. For instance, it may be established that a 
man becomes vicious when he is drunk. If we show how another man gets him 
drunlc at a later moment, we realize the danger in which the second man is 
placed — we reap the fruit of the early planting. 

In the begirming of the story, the writer will plant such information as will 
be useful at a later moment. In the latter part, however, he will not attempt to 
introduce any new factors, but will try to employ those which he has already 
given. 

At times, however, the writer may decide to give the information at the pre¬ 
cise moment when it is needed. This can be called the revelation of information. 
The information about one factor in close connection with another factor may 
result in a strong effect, particularly if they stand in contrast to each other. For 
instance, just before a man is getting married, we are informed that he has lost 
his job or his money. The effect of this revelation is produced by the right tim¬ 
ing. Were this information planted, it might lose its power. 

If the writer fails to plant information or if he fails to reveal it when it is 
needed, he is withholding the information. This should not be confused with 
failure to give information, which is a fault for which there is no excuse or pur¬ 
pose. It results in our inability to understand a happening, or in our being 
deprived of evaluation and emotions because we do not have sufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the facts. 

The withholding of information invariably arouses curiosity in the specta¬ 
tor. To be curious means to be eager to know. Therefore, the writer can arouse 
the interest of the spectator by making him curious. But at the same time he 
must be aware that he may destroy our full understanding of the event at the 
time it takes place with the result that many emotions and feelings are lost. 

So far, we took for granted that all the information was truthful. But the sto¬ 
ry can also supply us with misinformation. In principle, the spectator is a trust- 
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ing soul. Therefore he may be led to believe in the wrong things. For instance, 
he may think that a certain person is a murderer, whereas in reality this person 
is innocent. Or he may be led to believe that a crook is a distinguished citizen. 
However, it is necessary that such misinformation be finally corrected by the 
true information, no matter how late. If the writer chooses the best moment for 
such a revelation, he can gain very powerful effects. 

In reviewing this chapter, we find that the selection of information can 
make the story more interesting than it actually is. Because we do not give all 
the facts, but only the essential ones, the story becomes more poignant and 
effective. Because information may be given at its most decisive moment, the 
surprise may shock the spectator. Because information can be withheld, the 
spectator can be made curious. Because the spectator may be led to believe in 
misinformation, and because the revelation may be given at the appropriate 
moment, a new effect will be gained which does not lie in the actual series of 
events, but in the method of telling them. Therefore a story can appear more 
interesting to the audience than to the writer who has the knowledge of all the 
factors at all times. 
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The previous chapter has not exhausted all the functions of information. Until 
now, we have only considered the information which is to be given to the spec¬ 
tator. But we must realize that there are different actors in the story, that each 
of them may have a different knowledge about events which take place, and that 
their knowledge may be different from that of the audience. 

This division of knowledge is complicated, but must be understood. Let us 
assume A killed B. C may have been present, and therefore he has the same 
knowledge as A. But D and E do not know anything about it. The spectators may 
have seen the actual murder and in that case, they have the same knowledge as 
A and C. Or they may not have seen it or have heard about it and, in that case, 
they are in the same position as D and E. 

This division of knowledge multiplies the needs and effects of information, 
C may have the correct information, while D lacks all information and E has 
misinformation. Furthermore, the audience and C may have the correct infor¬ 
mation while E has misinformation. Or D and the audience may lack all infor¬ 
mation while C has the correct information. Or the audience may be 
misinformed, while the actors know the tmth. There are more combinations 
possible — and each of them has a certain effect upon the story. 

If we assume that C is a detective, he may be the only one who knows the 
man who committed the murder, while none of the other actors or the audience 
know the murderer. Or let us assume that the murderer prepares a deathtrap for 
the detective. The audience has seen his preparation and knows of his plans, 
while the detective does not. Therefore, as he is merrily walking into the trap, 
the audience which has the information would like to warn him, and is altoge¬ 
ther aroused. But it may be the case that the audience as well as the detective 
does not know about the trap. Then the audience as well as the detective will be 
equally surprised when he is caught. 

The difference between withholding information from an actor and with¬ 
holding it from the audience could be described as follows: until an actor has 
received the information about a previous fact, he cannot start any action in 
connection with this fact. The action is held up until he has received this infor¬ 
mation. But the action can progress even though the audience may be left in the 
dark. It simply has the effect of making them curious. 

We can see a thief stealing a car. It is not possible for another actor who was 
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not present to chase after the thief unless he has been informed about the theft. 
If we fail to give this information to the actor, and if he still acts as if he knew 
about it, the audience will ask, How does he know about it? 

This can be exploited in another direction: the audience assumes that a cer¬ 
tain actor does not have certain information. He acts as if he did not have this 
information. Suddenly he reveals that he had the knowledge all the time. 

Then again, an actor may know things which the audience does not know. 
Or the spectator has knowledge which the actor lacks. Or they both know the 
same thing. These three possibilities divide the manner of revealing information 
in three ways. 

In the last instance, the information is given to the audience and to the 
actor at the same time. They both may see a cer^n event, thereby gaining the 
same knowledge. Or a certain factor may be told to an actor and at the same 
time to the audience. The second instance — the spectator has information 
which the actor lacks — makes the revelation of this information to the actor 
necessary. The disadvantage and danger of this revelation is that the audience 
gets impatient when facts which it knows already have to be told to an actor. We 
shall be bored by this revelation of information to the actor if we have seen these 
happenings in previous scenes. The only case wherein this revelation can 
become interesting is when the reaction of the second actor is of particular 
interest. In order to circumvent the boring effect of such repetition of informa¬ 
tion, the writer will search for indirect ways of giving the facts to another actor. 
Frequently, he implies that the information is given to the actor in the lapse of 
time between scenes. 

The first instance, where the actor has the information which the audience 
lacks, contains other obstacles. How can the author find a way to tell the audi¬ 
ence something which his actors know already? The actors can hardly tell it to 
each other again in order to let the audience partake of their knowledge. Some¬ 
times the writer finds an actor to whom the information can still be told and 
sometimes it can be implied by certain dialogue or certain actions. But very 
often this method entails strenuous efforts. 

The last result of division of knowledge is the misimderstanding, particu¬ 
larly important because of its comic effects. The misunderstanding is nothing 
but the "quid pro quo" of the old commedia deWarte. For instance, one actor 
may think that another actor is the brother of a woman whereas in reality he is 
her husband. Or a victim may believe that he is talking to a detective whereas 
he is actually talking to the head gangster. If the audience shares in the error, 
then the effect is produced only when the truth is revealed. But if the audience 
knows the truth while the actor labors under the misunderstanding, the specta¬ 
tor can enjoy the situation. The films Tootsie (1982) —wherein an unemployed 
actor who disguises himself as an actress and achieves work and success thereby 
— and VictorA^ictoha (1982) — in which a struggling singer poses as a female 
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impersonator and becomes the talk of the town — are prime examples of suc¬ 
cessful usage of misunderstanding. 

Comic effects achieved through misunderstanding occur frequently. We may 
believe that an actor is talking about his wife while he is actually talking about his 
horse. Most of the laughter aroused by the routines of vaudeville comedians is a 
result of misunderstanding made possible through a division of knowledge. 

The division of knowledge requires the full attention of the writer. If it is 
handled correctly, we gain new effects, which make the story more interesting 
than it actually is. 
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Three Types of 
Storytelling 

By investigating the physical characteristics of the motion picture form, we 
arrived at the conceptions of space, picture and sound, means of expression, 
enlargement and composition, the scene with its components of place, time and 
the lapse of time, the selection of information, and the division of knowledge. 
The enumeration of these factors is siifficient to prove that the motion picture 
is a new and original form of storytelling, as different from the others as the 
opera from the short story, or the stage play from the novel. Hence we must 
cease to consider this new form as a slight variation from existing methods of 
storytelhng. Instead of burdening it with rules and prejudices from other arts, 
we must concede to it an independent life and shape. To stress this point even 
further, it may be advantageous to compare the physical characteristics of the 
three principal forms of storytelling. 

At times, their similarities are overestimated; then again, their differences 
are exaggerated. There are comparatively few writers who are equally familiar 
with each of these media. The preference of a writer for a particular form does 
not necessarily result from his greater experience in handling one or the other 
medixim. It is also determined by his temperament, which may prefer a specific 
form. 

The chart on the following page facilitates a clear evaluation of the differ¬ 
ences between the three forms. Though this chart takes into consideration only 
the physical characteristics, it must be kept in mind that their differences deter¬ 
mine the more vital differences between the dramatic structures of the novel, 
the stage play, and the motion picture. 

If we balance the findings of this chart, it becomes clear that the form of the 
novel is rather shapeless, allowing the author much liberty, whereas the stage 
play is very restricted, subjecting the playwright to a rigid structure. As for the 
motion picture, the chart seems to indicate that it is a child of the novel and of 
the stage play, incorporating some of the characteristics of both and, in some 
instances, creating new ones. 

From the novel it has the freedom of time and place. From the theatre it has 
the definite length of performance, the representation of events, the lack of 
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expressing the thoughts of the characters as well as of the author, the lack of 
descriptive, explanatory and connecting sentences. As in the theatre, its audi¬ 
ence must understand the story in one sitting. 

Among the new characteristics, we recognize the sources of information of 
the motion picture which differ from the novel and the stage,- the greater amount 
of scenes, as compared to the theatre, but restricted with regard to the novel; the 
problem of the selection of information; the decisions with regard to enlarge¬ 
ment; the use of the lapse of time. 


Chart of Comparison 



Novel 

Theatre 

Picture 

Length: 

indefinite, can be 
multiple volumes 

120-150 min. 

90-180 min. 

Presentation of 
events: 

narrated 

represented 

represented 

Amount of scenes: 

unlimited 

limited appr 3-10 

restricted appr. 30 

Number of 
Characters: 

unlimited 

limited 

moderately limited 

Use of time: 

free 

free 

free 

Progress of time: 

complete liberty 
forward, backward 

forward, flashback 

forward, flashback 
flashforward 

Lapse of time: 

not essential 

not essential 

important 

Choice of place: 

free 

limited 

free 

Use of dialogue: 

at liberty 

total 

partial 

Thoughts of 
characters: 

described 

withheld 

withheld 

Thoughts of author: 

described 

lacking 

lacking 

Connection 
between scenes: 

descriptive 

unnecessary 

lacking 

Exposition of 
place and time: 

descriptive 

listed in playbill 

no direct means, 
except titles 

Exposition of 
motives: 

descriptive 

(psychological) 

through events 

through events 

Enlargement: 

lacking 

lacking 

important 

Time at audience's 
disposal: 

unlimited 

one sitting 

one sitting 

"Rereading:" 

possible 

impossible 

^possible, with videos 


j Long ago, a country-bumpkin sat through numerous screenings of a silent movie 
showing a woman undressing in back of a railroad track Finally, the usher nudged 
him "Sir, youVe seen this film at least eight times. What are you waiting for?" 
The bumpkin held his breath, then gasped "For the (expletive deleted) train to be 
LATEr 
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As for the Chart of Comparison, its purpose is to offer guidelines, in the full 
realization that there are exceptions to every rule. For example: the matter of 
picture length — Erich von Stroheim's 1925 silent film classic Greed ran eight 
hours in the director's original cut and Kenneth Branagh's 1996 rendering of 
Hamlet was put into general release at a full four hours. 

Regardless of partial similarities, the motion picture is a new form, indepen¬ 
dent of the novel or the theatre. Not giving a definition, but merely an illustra¬ 
tion, we could say: the motion picture is theatre carried to every location that 
might be chosen by the novelist. This expresses the fact that the motion picture 
must be dramatically conceived and may yet be epic. To find the right measure 
is the great difficulty of screenplay writing. 

The author who begins to write for motion pictures should not believe that 
he approaches a perfect form of art. His illusions about the great freedom of 
motion pictures are soon destroyed. He must realize that he has to deal with an 
invention which was bom with great advantages together with great deficien¬ 
cies. He will be tom between both extremes. He will find himself in a constant 
dilemma between his wishes and his resignations. These possibilities and limi¬ 
tations hold and confine each other. They battle with each other in every scene. 

The motion picture offers many possibilities, which, because they exist, 
demand to be exploited. But the peculiar form of this new art contains many 
obstacles which obstmct the successful fulfillment of all its possibilities. 
Although it has many means of expression, it lacks some of the most essential 
ones. Although it has freedom of place and time, it has difficulties of exposing 
place and time. Although it has the possibility of introducing many characters, 
it lacks the essential means of characterization: description of thoughts. 
Although it can show many events, it has difficulty elucidating them because it 
is not aided by descriptive or explanatory sentences. Although it has the possi¬ 
bility of selecting scenes, it has difficulty connecting these scenes. Although it 
can tell an extensive, varied story, it is limited by space. 

All the more reason for the writer to study the nature of the motion picture 
carefully so as to learn how to overcome its limitations. As for television, its bur¬ 
geoning essence will be corralled in a later chapter. 
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Since we know by now "with what" the picture tells a story, we can proceed to 
investigate "in what manner" it must be told. This "manner" is the dramatic 
construction. 

It would be wrong to assume that only the drama requires a dramatic con¬ 
struction. The word "drama" is taken from the Greek word dran, which means 
merely "action." Consequently, any form of art which tells a story requires some 
kind of dramatic construction, be it a comedy or an adventure story, a drama or 
a psychological tragedy, an opera or a ballet, a painting or a pantomime, a sym¬ 
phony or a poem, a short story or a stage play. 

Stories are in the minds of many people, and they may be good stories, 
based on personal experiences. But most of these people lack the conscious or 
unconscious knowledge of the maimer in which such stories have to be told. 
The vivid impression of an event, or the impact of an experience, or even the 
honesty and sincerity of the storyteller are not sufficient to enable him to report 
the story. Attorneys, judges, doctors know how difficult it is to extract the facts 
of a happening even from a person who has no intention of hiding anything. To 
the contrary, in spite of the greatest desire to tell everything about a case or a 
sickness, a person may be unable to make the story understandable because of 
a lack of "dramatic construction." 

All of us know instances where a joke, told to one group of people, causes a 
burst of laughter, and on another occasion, the very same joke told by another 
person produces embarrassed silence. Yet it is the same joke; the difference 
between making people laugh and leaving them bored lies in the way this joke 
is told — it lies in the construction. 

The very same story in a treatment by two different writers can be intensely 
interesting in one case and flat and boring in the other. Yet if we were to sum¬ 
marize the actual happenings and characters of both stories, we might find that 
they are identical. The difference lies in the respective qualities of their dramatic 
construction. 

At this point, we must define the difference between the story and the dra¬ 
matic construction. The story is the actual happening. The dramatic construc¬ 
tion is the way in which this happening is told. The story is as varied and rich 
as life and the world. The dramatic construction consists of a limited number of 
rules which are applied in order to get certain effects. The story springs from the 
imagination of the author; the dramatic construction results from his tech¬ 
nique. The story is the creation,- the dramatic construction is the form into 
which this creation must be poured. 

Sometimes the two are confused. It is thought that a story can be dissected 
scientifically in accordance with certain rules. This is impossible: the story is 
the free, unchained, and imponderable outgrowth of the creative mind. But the 
dramatic construction can be defined almost mathematically. Its laws can be 
applied to a variety of stories. If, however, we were trying to find rules for the 
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story, we would have to create as many different laws as there are different sto¬ 
ries, that is, millions. But the basic principles of the dramatic construction are 
few. 

Some people believe that the dramatic construction is the important thing; 
but a clever dramatic construction without a good story is like an empty shell. 
Others despise the dramatic construction as something artificial and think that 
the story alone is important. But the story without dramatic construction is 
chaotic. It is like a world before God created order, and because of its chaotic 
state the story misses its primary purpose, which is to be understood by the per¬ 
son who is listening to it. 

However, dramatic construction is not identical with plot. In Aristotle's def¬ 
inition, plot is the organization of the incidents of the story. But dramatic con¬ 
struction, reaching beyond this limited function, embraces a larger field. It 
adapts the facts of the story to the form in which they have to be expressed, 
arranging them in such manner as to achieve the best possible effect upon the 
mind of the spectator. Thus dramatic construction is actually dependent upon 
and conditioned by three factors: the form, the happenings of the story (identical 
with reality), and the peculiarities of the spectator's mind. 

Of these factors we have so far only investigated the first one: the form. It 
is sometimes assumed erroneously that the dramatic constmction pertains 
merely to the organization of the incidents of the story. But since each form of 
art has different physical characteristics, which bring the incidents in a different 
relation to themselves, a specific dramatic construction is necessitated for every 
form of storytelling. To prove this, we could take one story and tell it in the dif¬ 
ferent forms of art. Try, for instance, to tell the story of Scheherazade in the fol¬ 
lowing arts: painting, symphonic tone poem, novel, stage play, opera, ballet, 
motion picture. It is evident that the story would have to be constructed differ¬ 
ently, in each case, even though we might leave the facts unchanged. 

First to point out this interesting phenomenon was Ephraim Gotthold Less¬ 
ing (1729-1781), a German critic and dramatist, in his eighteenth-century trea¬ 
tise Laokoon, where he investigates the differences between painting and epic 
writing. He finds that the painting exhibits the objects simultaneously whereas 
writing is consecutive. Painting shows everything in juxtaposition whereas, in 
writing, word follows word and page follows page. From this he deduces that the 
painter is able to depict a warrior in full battledress, whereas the writer commits 
a mistake if he were to describe this warrior by saying: He has a helmet on his 
head, a shield in his left hand and a sword in the right one. Strangely enough, 
few writers are aware of this mistake and wonder why their descriptions become 
boring, a result which stems from their wrong attempts to evoke a simultaneous 
picture in a consecutive form of art. Lessing explains that the writer must use 
action which is always consecutive in order to arrive at the same image which 
the painter can evoke by simultaneous exhibition. He proceeds to give the clas- 
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sic example, from Homer, the first and perhaps the greatest of all epic writers: 
instead of saying that the warrior wears a helmet, a shield, and a sword, Homer 
describes how the warrior lifts up the helmet and puts it on his head, then takes 
the shield from the wall and thereupon grips the sword. The resulting image in 
our mind is the same in both cases; but Homer uses consecutive action, adapt¬ 
ing his method of telling to the consecutive progress of words. 

The influence of the physical form upon the manner of telling the story is 
most obvious in the stage play, so much so that the conception of dramatic con¬ 
struction originated in the theatre. Indeed, the physical limitations of the stage 
impede the flow of the story to such an extent that the dramatic construction 
becomes of utmost importance. It is true that the motion picture is liberated 
from the restraint of the theatre. Because of the freedom of place and time the 
movie story appears to be more natural, as it is less afflicted by the rigidity of the 
form. But although its dramatic construction is less obtrusive, it would be 
entirely wrong to assume that it is less important. To the contrary, in spite of 
being more abstract, it is perhaps even more stringent. And it is more difficult 
to define and apply its laws. 
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A Story tells about persons and their doings. Some people are more interested in 
"persons" — that is, in human characterization — while others are more inter¬ 
ested in their "doings" — that is, in their actions. Some novelists are satisfied 
when they have given a complete description of a character in a few hundred 
pages of a novel. Some picture producers are solely interested in action and 
despise characterization as "psychological stuff." Both elements, however, are 
necessary for the motion picture story. 

Action by itself does not exist. Somebody must act. This somebody is the 
human being; consequently, we must be acquainted with the human being in 
order to follow and understand the action. On the other hand, it is not possible 
to understand the human being unless he acts. He comes to life only through 
action. Even though the preponderance of characterization or action is a matter 
of taste, the motion picture should not neglect or disregard either of them. 

In creating the story, the writer may use characterizations of people whom 
he has known or invent new characterizations. These invented characteriza¬ 
tions, however, are frequently most unreal. To prevent such impossible concoc¬ 
tions, the writer needs a deep understanding of human nature; he needs a 
loiowledge of psychology. 

The behavior of a human being, though seemingly unpredictable, is never 
accidental. And the structure of the human character is a conglomeration of 
many factors; thus it is seldom simple and clear; but in spite of its complexities, 
which, at times, let it appear illogical, it is nevertheless, consistent. A human 
being will act or react upon certain causes in a certain way. Not always are these 
patterns obvious. Since they are the result of complicated processes of the mind, 
they are frequently most surprising. For instance, a friend tells a woman that her 
husband died in an accident. It might be expected that she would cry; but 
instead she may start to laugh, even though she is actually shattered by the trag¬ 
edy of her husband's death. Often, the assumption of an apparently logical reac¬ 
tion is wrong, whereas another one, seemingly farfetched, is correct. All we need 
in order to explain the mysterious behavior of a human being is a deeper knowl¬ 
edge of psychology. 

But psychology, a science about which thousands of books have been writ¬ 
ten, embraces so extensive a field that we cannot even attempt to incorporate 
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any part of it in this volume. It is a prerequisite for any writer. It continues to 
be the object of ceaseless study, be it by methodical learning or personal obser¬ 
vation. Without the knowledge of human nature, no writer should dare to 
approach the task of writing a story about human beings. 

This knowledge, however, will not yet enable him to create a vivid motion 
picture characterization. Both a professor of psychology and a man with deep 
insight into human nature may be absolutely incapable of communicating a 
well-conceived characterization to a motion picture audience. For this the writer 
needs the knowledge of dramatic characterization. 

The problem then is not alone to conceive a plausible, lifelike characteriza¬ 
tion, but to convey this characterization to an audience. Indeed, it is no easy 
undertaking to arrange our words and events on paper in such a manner as to 
evoke the impression of living human beings in the mind of the audience, mak¬ 
ing the spectators believe so strongly in their reality that they become their 
friends or enemies within the short space of 120 minutes. 

Judging by the average motion picture, this form seems to represent greater 
obstacles to successful characterization than any other form of art. By way of 
contrast, we find that the novel has by far the best and deepest characterizations. 
Just remember the uncanny presentation of human characters in the novels of 
Dostoevski, the powerful figures in Balzac's novels, the vivid appearance of 
human beings in Hemingway's writing, or the relentless probing of their minds 
in Ulysses, by James Joyce. 

This advantage of the novel over the motion picture does not result from its 
greater length, but from its form, which permits the description of the thoughts 
of its characters, thereby gaining something like a third dimension. Further¬ 
more, the novel renders the thoughts of the author, enabling him not only to 
describe the characters, but also to e^qplain their motives and actions. 

Since the motion picture is deprived of all of these expedients, characteriza¬ 
tion becomes a very difficult task. We must understand that the many faulty, 
uneven, nebulous or even blank characterizations in the average motion picture 
are not merely an oversight on the part of the writers and producers, nor are they 
intentionally created to please any imaginary bad taste of the audience,- to the 
contrary, some of the most successful pictures are painstakingly careful as regards 
the characters. No, the difficulties of characterization inherent in the form of pic¬ 
tures are so great that only the writers who master dramatic construction are 
capable of bringing characters to life. The others will either go amiss or — which 
happens frequently — resort to the stereotype. By reminding the audience of a 
universally known stereotype like the cantankerous Irishman, the formal butler, 
the crooked lawyer, the absent-minded professor, the irascible millionaire, the 
dashing newspaper reporter, the wisecracking girlfriend, they arrive without any 
effort of their own at some kind of a workable characterization. It goes without 
saying that this is a poor "ersatz" for the power of a true character. 
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Driving the writer even closer to the stereotype is the fact that the charac¬ 
terization created by him is performed by an actor who, by his mere appearance, 
reveals a character. Many a producer depends solely upon the looks of his actors 
for characterization; he may say, "Write me a Robert Redford type, or some kind 
of a Meryl Streep." But this is in no way sufficient for a characterization — aside 
from the fact that the exposition of characterization by the looks of the actor 
may be contrary to the exposition of characterization by the story. 

The novel gives us its persons in a more or less vague way as to their 
appearance. No matter how sharply the novelist designs his characters, each 
reader will form his own idea of the looks and behavior of these persons. Each 
reader will make them come to life in his own imagination, reconceiving them 
and recreating them. The same character which originated in the mind of the 
novelist will reappear in a million different shadings in the minds of a million 
different readers. 

But the picture shows to everybody the same portrait of an actor who per¬ 
forms a part. The close-up is absolute, ultimate, clear, final. There is no freedom 
for the imagination. There is no room for subtle shadings. The face is universal¬ 
ly the same. Consequently, the actor is chosen for his appearance, which must 
reveal the same character as his role exposes, or the part must be written to fit 
the actor's looks. This dilemma is further aggravated by the fact that the same 
actor played other parts before, teaching us thereby what character his looks 
reveal. The same actor with very little change in make-up may have played a stu¬ 
pid detective or a simple sheriff or a Roman Senator or a kindly priest. It is log¬ 
ical that the average picture has little ambition to add subtle touches to its 
characterizations. The result? Stereotype characterizations in the writing of 
most scripts. 

In spite of all this, the difficulties of characterization, while considerable, 
are not insurmountable. This is proven by the fact that good pictures contain 
good characterizations. We now proceed to investigate the problem of dramatic 
characterizations. 

First we must understand the difference between characterization, charac¬ 
ter, and characteristic: characterization comprises all the facts about a human 
being of which character is only one. And characteristics are the single factors of 
which a character consists. 

In order to understand a human being, we must know sufficient facts about 
him. Therefore, after the writer has a characterization completely in his mind, 
he must expose its facts to the audience. There are certain facts with regard to 
a characterization which need to be told in order to lift it from a nebulous state. 
We might call them the obligatory facts. Indeed, most vague characterizations 
which do not seem to come to life are impaired because one or the other of the 
obligatory facts has been omitted. 

We find first that it is necessary to know the approximate age of the indi- 
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vidual, for the different ages have considerable influence upon the behavior of 
the human being. An old man and a young one will react differently toward busi¬ 
ness, toward love, toward all sorts of problems. A young girl will behave differ¬ 
ently from a middle-aged or an old woman. Therefore the knowledge of the age 
of a human being will imply a great amount of information with respect to the 
characterization. This knowledge can easily be exposed through the appearance 
of the actor or the actress. 

Every human being has a position in the world. We might call it his occu¬ 
pation, if we do not confine the meaning of the word to profession. It goes with¬ 
out saying that the housewife, or even the married woman who does not do 
anything else besides being married, represents an occupation. To be a playboy 
means to have an occupation. And a dropout is sharply characterized through 
the lack of occupation. 

A person can be a laborer or a professor, an artist or a businessman, an actor 
or a scientist, a dancer, a housewife, a lecturer, or a salesgirl. The type of occu¬ 
pation characterizes the human being to a great extent. The laborer is apt to lead 
a different life from the scientist. The commercial artist does and knows differ¬ 
ent things than the wine merchant, and the astronaut's life is distinctly different 
from the hfe of a farmer. 

The simple knowledge of a person's occupation, that is, the person's posi¬ 
tion in the world, is capable of revealing a great deal of information. It was the 
trend of the last decades to pigeon-hole a human being as a factory worker, or as 
a bourgeois, or as a middle-class merchant, or as an intellectual. But though con¬ 
tributing to the characterization, the occupation does not reveal final informa¬ 
tion. For the human being remains an individual irrespective of his occupation. 
However, it would be equally wrong to describe the character of a human being 
without stating his occupation. 

The next important factor concerning the human being is his relation to 
other human beings. People do not stand alone in the world. And if we find a 
solitary human being who does not seem to have any relations to other human 
beings, this lack is a most revealing factor. 

Primarily, we find family relations with father, mother, husband, wife, sons, 
daughters, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts. Beyond this, we find relations of 
friendship or enmity, relations between neighbors, relations which are formed 
through identical jobs, relations between employees of the same office, or 
between boss and employee, relations between salesman and client. It is useless 
to try to define all possible relationships. The fact remains that in a city with 
thousands of inhabitants, each of them has relations to some other individuals. 
And the same individual may have many relations of a different kind: a man can 
be a father and a husband and a son and a brother and an employee, all at the 
same time. 

The relation is important because it reveals information. For a father is sup- 
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posed to have a different attitude toward his children than toward strangers, and 
the married man is supposed to act differently than the bachelor. But beyond 
that, we must recognize that the moment such relations exist, the personalities 
of two people come into contact because they are connected by the relationship. 
This being the case, they are capable of revealing information about each other. 
For instance, an employee who knows that he works for a gangster. What else 
could he be but a dishonest person? Or two partners in the same firm. One of 
them is laiown to be a crook. Unquestionably it reflects upon the other if he is 
informed about the crooked business. Or a man is married to a lascivious wom¬ 
an. This does not necessarily mean that he is a lascivious man himself, but it 
reveals a number of facts about his character which have to be specified by other 
information: for instance, he is terribly in love with his wife, although her 
behavior is torturing him. 

It is absolutely necessary that all these obligatory facts be given to the audi¬ 
ence in order to achieve a vivid characterization. But beyond this necessary 
information we shall expose further facts, the choices of which are determined 
by the principle of selecting information: What is essential? It is obvious that 
different facts may be essential for different stories. 

For instance, it may be sufficient to say: a wine merchant. But then again, 
it may be advantageous to state: a sly wine merchant or a charitable one. We 
should never say a millionaire. Instead, we should describe him as a millionaire 
stockbroker or a millionaire wildcatter. 

At times, it may be advantageous to elaborate on the information which is 
revealed by the simple factor of occupation. For instance, an executive. This 
occupation implies that he is responsible for decisions regarding his business. 
Nevertheless, it might be stated specifically that he is a busy man. Or if you 
characterize a man as being old, we understand all the information which old 
age implies. Nevertheless, it may be advantageous to elaborate that he is tired 
or alert. 

Other information may be considered essential with respect to a certain sto¬ 
ry. For instance, the past of a person. It might be essential to know that a famous 
actress was raised in poverty, or that a criminal was beaten in his youth, or that 
an old wino was handsome. In other instances it may not be essential to know 
the past of an actress or the background of a criminal, or the degradation of a 
wino, particularly if this past has no direct reference to their present actions. 
The future plans of a person may be equally important to the characterization 
since it makes a difference whether a drugstore clerk intends to continue in this 
occupation or whether he is studying engineering in night school. 

Such additional information may be an elaboration or duplication. But it 
may also reveal contradictions of the general information revealed by one of the 
factors. If we know that a man is old, we expect him to be weak and tired. 
Instead he may be vigorous and youthful. Nevertheless, he is not a vigorous and 
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youthful man, but a vigorous and youthful old man. 

The occupation of a playboy would indicate that he does not work. Never¬ 
theless, we may find him working in a shipyard. But this does not mean that he 
is a shipyard worker; instead, he remains a playboy worldng in a shipyard, with 
all the implications derived from such a contrast. 

And now we come to the most important factor of the characterization, 
which is the character of the human being. While there are millions of laborers, 
the individual character distinguishes one laborer from the others. While there 
are tens of thousands of professors in the world, one professor is distinguished 
by his character from the others. 

But the motion picture cannot describe a character as the novel does. We 
cannot say he is brutal or dirty or stingy or powerful or nervous or cowardly or 
jealous or beautiful or ugly or intelligent or stupid or good or bad, for the author 
has no words of his own in the motion picture. He would have to let one of his 
actors give such a description,* but there might not be any truth in the actor's 
statement, for he, himself, may be bad or stupid so that we cannot trust him. 

Instead of describing it, the motion picture must prove the character of a 
part the actor plays. It must make the characteristics apparent by manifestation. 
We conceive the character as being in a state of latent existence, coming to the 
fore only through a person's actions. In order to make the character manifest we 
must show the character in action. 

Characteristics determine our decisions with respect to certain actions. For 
instance, a human being is not good or bad, but will act or react ''good" or "bad." 
Because the person acts good or bad, we call the person good or bad. As long as 
a man does not act or react, he is neither good nor bad, although the character¬ 
istics are latently existent and would become manifest the moment he has to 
make a decision with respect to an action. A characteristic like stinginess means 
that the person does not want to spend money. This can only become apparent 
when a demand is made upon the person to spend money. Likewise, a coward 
and a gutsy type can only prove themselves if they have to decide whether to mn 
away from danger or run into it. 

This leads us to the most important deduction with regard to the dramatic 
e3q>osition of character. Although the motion picture is unable to describe char¬ 
acteristics, it can present actions. Since characteristic and action are inseparably 
connected, the audience can conclude from the action to the characteristic 
which determined it. 

For instance, a teacher who writes a letter during a bombing reveals a calm 
character. A man who starts to cry when he is slapped shows little courage. A 
crook who sets out to rob an old widow of all her money reveals a rather sordid 
character. People who act or talk stupidly reveal their stupidity. 

When we speak of action, we do not limit ourselves to the narrow meaning 
of "doing something." We consider thinking, feeling, or speaking actions equal 
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to stealing, kissing, or sleeping. In this sense dialogue can become most expres¬ 
sive for character, since to speak in a certain manner reveals the likes or dislikes 
of a person. 

Furthermore, in’ order to deduce the characteristic which determined the 
action, it is not necessary to see the action in its actual execution. To expose the 
result of an action or the intention to do an action is sufficient. This opens a 
wide range of possibilities for revealing character. For instance, when David 
decided to fight against Goliath, he proved his courage before he even got into 
the struggle. Obviously, not all decisions are subject to free will so that they can¬ 
not always clearly indicate a characteristic. 

Sometimes an unimportant side-action is capable of revealing more infor¬ 
mation about a character than blood-and-murder events. For instance, a man 
kicks a little dog on his way into a house, or a woman tries to get her quarter 
back after completing a call from a pay telephone. Or consider this example: a 
very rich man stops on the street to pick up a penny. This seemingly irrelevant 
detail can reveal a wealth of information. It can indicate that he was born poor, 
that he remembers his childhood when a penny meant much to him. It may 
reveal that his love for the penny formed the basis for his prosperity. The nov¬ 
elist could describe the tycoon's character at length, but the screenwriter must 
search for an expressive action in order to expose the character. And some of the 
greatest writers have used the smallest details to reveal the deepest characteriza¬ 
tions. Nothing a person does is too irrelevant to betray a characteristic. Consider 
graphology, which bases its analysis of the character upon the small points and 
circles and lines which a person jots carelessly upon a piece of paper. 

The second important deduction from our findings proves that the charac¬ 
ter of a person is exposed not only by his own actions, but also by the actions 
and the attitudes of other people with regard to him. For instance, we may show 
the fear people experience of a bmtal person, or the respect they have for a pow¬ 
erful man, or the admiration they show for a great artist, or their disdain for an 
incompetent person. The charm of a beautiful woman may be exposed best by 
the reaction of other people to her beauty: by the jealousy of other women and 
the admiration of men. We can even go so far as to say that it is necessary that 
a beautiful woman attracts attention in the story, and, if she fails to do that, 
although she appears to be beautiful, the characterization is faulty. 

In this manner the characterization of a person can be revealed by the reac¬ 
tions of other people even before the person is introduced to the audience. This 
indirect method is one of the most effective means of characterization. How¬ 
ever, we must keep in mind that it is an indirect method: the spectator does not 
see for himself what sort of a character the person in the story has, but sees it 
through the eyes of other persons in the story, and their eyes are colored accord¬ 
ing to their own characterizations. For instance, if a person speaks critically 
about another one, we might assume that the other person is really bad. But if 
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we laiow that the person spealdng critically is bad himself, we might even 
reverse our opinion to the belief that the other person is good. If a man whom 
we loiow to be a villain dislikes a woman, it does not necessarily mean that the 
woman deserves dislike,- to the contrary, she may be very good, because the one 
who dislikes her is bad. If we use contrasting reactions of different people toward 
one person, we create a disputed and therefore more interesting characteriza¬ 
tion. 

At this point, we must distinguish between characteristics and passing 
emotions. To be furious is not a characteristic, but a passing emotion, for we 
cannot imagine a furious character. To have a good time does not mean that we 
have a joyous character. To make a bitter remark may be incidental; but if a per¬ 
son continues to make bitter remarks, it would appear that he has a bitter char¬ 
acter. If someone is continually sad, it means that one of his characteristics is 
sadness, whereas a happy person may be sad occasionally under the influence of 
a tragic event. 

The continuous attitude distinguishes the characteristic from the passing 
mood. Therefore, constancy is the essential attribute of the character. Not that 
the character is not subject to changes. But these changes are never rapid. -For 
we must realize that the character is a product of many years of life, beginning 
with early childhood. It is crystallized over a long period of time. Even an unpre¬ 
dictable character must continue to act in an unpredictable manner. We would 
be very astonished if this person were to suddenly settle down to normal actions. 

This constancy of the characteristic complicates our task of exposing the 
character through action. For it is obvious tliat a person performs many actions 
in the course of a story. Since all these actions reveal characteristics, they must 
be chosen so as to reveal a consistent characterization. 

Of course, the human character does not consist of only one characteristic 
like stinginess or stupidity or mildness. Instead, it is a conglomeration of char¬ 
acteristics: a person can be good and intelligent and stingy. Another one can be 
joyous and jealous and experienced. Therefore several actions during the course 
of the story may establish several characteristics of one person, rounding out the 
portrait. 

But once a characteristic has been established, we are forced to believe in its 
continued existence. If subsequent actions reveal a contradiction, the character 
becomes inconsistent and appears confused. This is further complicated by the 
fact that the reactions of the other people with regard to a certaii; character must 
be consistent. To achieve this consistency is even more difficult, for we must 
take into consideration the different characters of the other people. For instance, 
it is not possible for a brave man to be afraid of one who has been established as 
a weakling, since this unexpected fear would create the contradictory impression 
that the weakling is dangerous. 

It becomes clear how easily one can fall into the mistake of creating an 
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inconsistent character in a motion picture. To some writers the people of the 
story are not so much human characters as simply persons who execute actions. 
Many a writer, pressed by the needs of the story, distributes his actions planless- 
ly to different persons, disregarding the fact that each action reveals a character¬ 
istic, and that different actions attributed to the same person reveal a character 
which cannot possibly exist. The good writer, however, will create a certain 
characterization in his mind: thereafter, he will ask, "By what actions can I 
make this character manifest?" He will choose various actions until all charac¬ 
teristics have become manifest. 

This completes our examination of the nature of dramatic characterization. 
Our way is cleared to study the practical application of findings to the motion 
picture script. 

Since a characterization consists of many facts, the writer must determine 
each fact in such manner that, in combination, they form a perfect entity. Once 
he has chosen some of them, the rest which still have to be invented must fit 
them. 

Moreover, the mutual interplay between characterization and action must 
be kept in mind. The action exposes the character, but once the character has 
been established it determines all further events. The writer cannot invent char¬ 
acterization and story events separately. If he were to do that, he might choose 
a most sympathetic characterization for his hero without realizing that the 
actions which the hero performs make him appear as a coward or as a dishonest 
or stupid person. Instead, if the writer is primarily concerned with unfolding cer¬ 
tain characterizations, he must search for an adequate plot. If the series of 
events is his primary interest, he must conceive his characterizations to fit the 
action. Otherwise, they may be very different from what he intended them to be. 

Furthermore, he must realize that certain situations have an entirely differ¬ 
ent effect upon different characterizations. Imagine a scientist and a rock musi¬ 
cian falling in love with a stripper. The rock musician is apt to know how to 
handle the situation while the scientist may be utterly confused. On the other 
hand, the scientist may feel very secure if he is confronted with a chemical prob¬ 
lem while the musician may be thoroughly helpless. Consequently, the writer 
should choose the right characterization so as to exploit in the best possible way 
the situations he is preparing. 

Once the leading characterizations are chosen, they determine the quality 
of the entire story. You cannot hope to build a comedy like Frank Capra's You 
Can’t Take It with You (1938) with characters from William Wyler's Wuthehng 
Heights (1939), nor can you develop a spiritual story like Fred Zinneman's The 
Nun’s Story (1959) from a mafia story such as Francis Ford Coppola's The God¬ 
father: The Complete Epic, 1902-1958 (1981). 

We would go wrong, however, if we were to choose similar characterizations 
within our story so as to obtain a certain mood. To the contrary, the character- 
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izations must be of wide variety. Because the story brings up many demands, 
this variety must be satisfied by a variety of characterizations. Shakespeare 
inserted comedians into his saddest tragedies because he needed a variety of 
effects and did not want to make his tragic persons funny. It is the preponder¬ 
ance of a certain element that creates the mood. 

By all means, we must try to prevent too close a similarity between charac¬ 
terizations in a story, because it is confusing. Instead, we should create contrast, 
which makes each characterization appear more vivid. 

Philip Dunne's excellent script for How Green Was My Valley (1941) has a 
masterful collection of well-differentiated characters. Other examples aboimd, 
of course, to the present day, but perhaps the best of all time will always be 
found in Sidney Howard's 1939 screenplay for Margaret Mitchell's sweeping 
novel Gone With The Wind. 

This differentiation has the same effect as the color scheme in painting. Let 
us assume that a painter has a blue color in one of his paintings. He is satisfied 
with its quality, but wants to give it more importance. He can achieve that by 
surrounding it with a different type of blue, or with contrasting colors. In both 
cases the original blue gains a new quality, although it has not been changed. 

In the same way the characterization of a very stingy, avaricious person 
gains strength by contrast with a very generous dmnk. A thief can be shown up 
in comparison with a very honest man. A beautiful woman of about thirty years 
of age appears in a better light if she is with a very old woman whose life is 
almost over, or with a young girl, whose life is just about to begin. 

How Green Was My Valley (1941) has a masterful color scheme. It is a pic¬ 
ture with very little plot, but its characters are beautifully blended. For one thing, 
it represents three generations of men: the father, an old man; the sons, who are 
in the prime of their lives; and the youngest son, who is still a child. Then you 
have the mother, an old woman; the daughter, a romantic character,* the wife of 
one of the sons, a realistic character. From these result different types of love. 
There is the love of the mother for her children, there is the love of one of the 
sons for his wife, there is the romantic love of the priest for the daughter, and 
there is the juvenile love of the youngest son for his brother's wife. Also, there 
is the old and loyal love between father and mother. From this perfect choice of 
characterizations, the picture proceeds to show the impact of life upon those dif¬ 
ferent persons. The old father is resigned in his relation to the coal mine, the 
sons revolt, and the sensitive child is almost crushed in his first contact with the 
school, but then he learns to fight. The happy marriage is destroyed by the death 
of the husband, the unhappy marriage goes to pieces through incompatibility of 
characters. Every Httle happening mirrors itself in this variety of characteriza¬ 
tions. It is like a ray of light falling upon the many facets of a diamond. 

In this color scheme of masterful characterizations, the bit parts are hardly 
less important than the leads. The choice of characterization of bit parts distin- 
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guishes good pictures from bad ones: in general, you can judge from their quality 
the ability of the writer and director. Not that we think the singing cabbies and 
the wisecracking soda fountain boys and the severe butlers are excellent charac¬ 
terizations of the bit parts. But some of the smaller characterizations can con¬ 
tribute to the main characterizations by what they say or do in relation to them, 
or simply by the '^color scheme." A secretary should not be "just a secretary." If 
she works for a very important man, she may be overworked and nervous; if she 
has a position which demands little work, she may be bored, which can be 
expressed by having her read a novel or knit a sweater. A chauffeur should not 
be "just a chauffeur." If he works for arrogant people, he may be a snob. If his 
boss is democratic, the servant can express this characterization, by his attitude, 
even before we meet the boss. An illustrious astronomer who is always deep in 
his thoughts appears more vivid if contrasted with a very realistic scrub woman 
trying to clean up his study. The shady past of a woman can be exposed through 
the slight touch of confidential intimacy with which the maitre d'hotel of a res¬ 
taurant, where she used to go, greets her. The important fact about the charac¬ 
terization of the bit part is that the person or the reactions of the person must 
be very typical because we have little space or time in which to design a more 
complex character. 

By careful comparison of the first and second folios of Shakespeare's works, 
one finds numerous instances where he developed the bit parts with extreme 
care. In the first version they may be mere personages who have to be present so 
as to execute actions. Later on, he gave them deft touches of dialogue; with a few 
lines he characterized them with incredible vividness. 

Our last problem is to examine in which manner all the information con¬ 
cerning the different characterizations should be conveyed to the audience. 
Every characterization consists of many facts which have to be exposed, and 
such exposition takes up time and space. That is why many a producer and writ¬ 
er is tempted to neglect these "psychological studies," claiming that they hold 
up the progress of the story and make the picture slow and static. There are, 
however, ways and means by which to overcome this dilemma. 

If we had to expose all the facts of a characterization at the very beginning 
it would indeed slow up the picture. Instead, we can disperse this exposition 
over the entire story, adding information whenever convenient and feasible. We 
prefer, therefore, to speak of "perfection of characterization" instead of terming 
it exposition, it being a gradual and continuous process. 

It is obvious that we should begin with the revelation of those factors which 
are most urgently needed to understand and follow the events of the story. 

If the appearance of the actor does not reveal his occupation, we should take 
care to expose it as soon as possible. Not that this fact is more important than the 
character; but it is needed at an earlier stage since it reveals so much information 
about a person without which subsequent events may not be understandable. 
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Furthermore, we must recognize that factors of a circumstantial nature are 
subject to very rapid and very thorough changes, whereas characteristics change 
slowly. A person can lose a job, or become poor, or acquire a fortune, or a divorce 
in a very short period of time. But this same person's character cannot be trans¬ 
formed from good to bad, or from simple to intelligent in the same amount of 
time. This being the case, we are forced to reveal facts of a circumstantial nature 
immediately, because they are fluctuating, while we can take our time with the 
definition of the character. It is necessary to reveal first that someone is an 
affluent stockbroker before we can add that he is thrifty. If we were to proceed 
differently, the understanding of the story developments would be hampered. 

There is one more advantage to the perfection of characterization: in adding 
continuously new touches and new information about a person, we constantly 
hold the interest of the audience. The process of perfection can be compared to 
the work of a painter who begins with the outline of a portrait, adding more and 
more details until the face appears lifehke. 

We are allowed to proceed differently, but only if we understand the conse¬ 
quences; they are identical with those that were examined in the chapter on 
selection of information. We can plant the information or we may reveal it at 
the needed time, or we can withhold it, or we can give misinformation. More¬ 
over, we can create division of knowledge. To illustrate this, we can imagine the 
case where a man is shown spending a great deal of money, without betraying 
his occupation or the reason for his wealth.‘Or we can give the information that 
a man is a surgeon whereas he is really a cattle thief. Or the audience knows a 
character to be a tennis champion while another character does not know it. In 
Oedipus Rex the man kills his father and marries his mother before finding out 
that he is the son. 

No matter which method we choose as the most desirable for a particular 
story, we must see to it that the characterizations are perfected at the end — 
which means that all the factors have been eiqjosed. Unfortunately, many pic¬ 
tures "get stuck" after the primary facts like sex, age, or occupation have been 
exposed. The result is deplorable,* the picture becomes dull and flat. All the 
interesting situations are impaired, leaving both plot and action insipid, because 
the spectator is not interested in the type but in the individual. He does not care 
about the "dentist" but about Mr. X who is a dentist. 

By way of contrast we find that great writers of novels and/or stage plays^ 
screenplays or teleplays, distinguish themselves through the excellence of their 
characterizations. The success of writers like Eugene O'Neill, George Bernard 
Shaw, George Kauhnan, Moss Hart, Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams, Robert 
Rivldn, Billy Wilder, Larry Gelbart, Michael Crichton, John Grisham, et alii, 
results largely from their mastery of characterizations. The benefits from their 
adroit choice of characterizations reach beyond the facts discussed in this chap¬ 
ter. We have not yet mentioned the most important necessity regarding the 
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choice of characterizations: to choose combinations that will result in action. 
But before studying this, we must first loiow the nature of action. 
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Transition of Action 


Future, Present, Past 

Grammatically, every verb can be conjugated in the fundamental 
tenses: past, present, future. I killed, I kill, I shall kill. A noun, however, is not 
bound to time. "House" or "dog^' or "anger" cannot be conjugated. 

A verb represents action. Therefore action can be conjugated in the three 
time dimensions. 

Dramatically speaking, past, present and future exist together in the motion 
picture story. 

This is a fundamental realization. It would seem that because the happen¬ 
ings are shown in actual execution we are only concerned with the present. This 
is a false impression. Past and future form a very important part of the story. 

A person can say in the picture: "I committed a mtirder." Or he can be 
shown in the process of committing a murder, or he can say: "I shall kill him." 
Consequently, we are in a position to represent not only the present, but also 
the past and the future. 

These different times have different effects upon us and arouse different 
emotions: the anticipation of a horrible event arouses fear in us; when we actu¬ 
ally see it, it fills us wdth terror; and when it has happened, our only emotion is 
sorrow. Similarly, a good thing which is e3q>ected fills us with hope; when it 
actually happens it gives us joy and afterwards satisfaction. It is not possible to 
e3q>erience fear or hope with regard to something which is happening or has hap¬ 
pened, but only if it is about to happen or going to happen. Nor can we experi¬ 
ence terror or pleasure because of something that will happen in the future, nor 
can we feel sorrow or satisfaction before something has actually taken place. 
Therefore the past, present, and future of the story are most important. 

Time progresses from the future into the present and thence into the past. 
Therefore, all action progresses from the future into the present and into the 
past. I shall kill him, I kill him, I killed him. 

Such being the case, it is not possible for us to consider only one of these 
stages. The three are linked together: before doing something, I must have the 
intention of doing it, an intention desires its execution — that is, an action — 
and after an action has taken place, it exists as a result. From the result we can 
conclude that an action was necessary to achieve it, and from an action we can 
conclude that an intention to do so must have preceded it. 

For this reason, different actions may exist in different stages of time at one 
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moment of the motion picture story. 

A hears that B has killed C. The murder is an action in the past. A talces a 
revolver from a drawer. This is an action in the present. A has the intention to 
kill B. This is the intention to do an action in the future. Consequently, all three 
times exist at one moment in the same scene. 

It is necessary to recognize certain factors in the nature of these three times. 
An action which is planned for the future registers in our mind as an impending 
event. Knowing the progress of time from future into the present, we expect that 
this impending event will, at a certain moment, come into the present, that is, 
into actual execution. But there is a two-fold uncertainty connected with this 
transition from future into present. For one thing, the extent of the future is lim¬ 
itless, we do not know at what time the event which is plarmed will move into 
the present. It can happen within a split second if we decide to slap somebody's 
face. Or it can take two years until we get a chance to do it. But even the split 
second represents a plan for the future, that is, an intention to do it preceded the 
action. The second uncertainty is the fact that an intention to do something can 
be frustrated. Even though we may have the intention of slapping somebody, we 
may never have a chance to do it. 

The present dissolves both uncertainties. If we see the actual happening, 
that is, the execution of the intention, we know automatically at what moment 
the future moved into the present. Furthermore, our doubt of the fulfillment of 
the intention is removed because we see the actual happening. The present does 
not represent an actual stage of being; it is only the line where the future moves 
into the past. While the extent of the future is limitless, the present is not even 
the fragment of a second. If we drop a hammer, we have had an intention to drop 
it which inch by inch moved into the result, that is, from the future through the 
present into the past. Generally speaking, the present is so quickly gone that we 
do not have time to conceive or understand an action in its actual execution. We 
must have previous information of what people want to do in order to under¬ 
stand what they are doing. The knowledge of the future must precede the event 
so as to make it intelligible. 

Just as the future, the past is limitless. An event moves further and further 
into the past, and consequently further and further away from us who are always 
staying in the present. Therefore it becomes less and less interesting. The fun¬ 
damental difference between past and future lies in the fact that an event, once 
it is removed to the past, can never again reach the present whereas an impend¬ 
ing event can move into the present. 

For these reasons, the past of the motion picture story is fairly uninteresting 
to us. It is valuable only as motivation for future intentions. The present is so 
short that it does not give us a chance to conceive or understand a happening. 
Consequently, the future in the motion picture story remains as the fundamen¬ 
tally important time. 
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The general belief that the present is the essential time stems from a mis¬ 
conception: we are interested in the future with regard to its moving into the 
present. Nevertheless, our interest remains in the future. And the two uncer¬ 
tainties coimected with the future |if it will move into the present and at what 
time) are not a disadvantage, but to the contrary, an incentive to our interest. 

The foregoing investigations about past, present, future, are difficult to 
understand, but they are absolutely necessary. Not only did we find that the 
future is the most important time, but we shall see later that the future in the 
motion picture is more important than in any other form of storytelling. This is 
a new knowledge, but without it no good motion picture writing is possible. 

Director Robert Zemelds deals interestingly with past, present, and future 
considerations in his time-travel trilogy Ruck to the Future (1985; Part II, 1989; 
Part III, 1990), wherein the hero travels back in time in an effort to change his¬ 
tory, which begins in the present and becomes the future. 

Motive, Intention, Goal 

Having imderstood the relation between past, present, and future, 
we need the knowledge of further facts in regard to action. 

Let us, for example, imagine that a man is killed. It is logical that there must 
have been a reason for this action. 

A motive for the action will result in an intention to act. Before we do some¬ 
thing, we must have the intention of doing it. 

An intention always desires the attainment of a goal. In the above example, 
the goal would be the death of the other person. Every action has a result, there¬ 
fore every intention must have a goal. It is not possible for an intention to exist 
without a goal. 

The motive invariably comes before the intention and the intention before 
the goal. We shall investigate them in the order of their appearance. 

The Motive 

No action is possible without a cause. There are actions of objects 
and actions of human beings. A stone falling down from the mountain is the 
action of an object. But if a man kills another one, we have an action of a human 
being. The actions of objects are caused by physical laws while the actions of 
men are caused by the human will. We speak of the cause for the action of an 
object, and of the motive for the action of a human being. 

The connection between cause and effect is direct. But the motive as the 
cause for a human action is less obvious. It took human psychology to show that 
any action — even the most accidental and unimportant doings — have their 
motives, which may be found in the distant past or in the subconscious mind. 
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Without a motive no human being will do anything. 

NoW; we must ask, what constitutes a motive? What makes a human being 

act? 

A human being will act to remove pain. If he feels no pain, he will be satis¬ 
fied to remain in the painless state — he will not act. Therefore the motive is 
pain. 

The human being feels pain when he wants something and does not have 
it or when he does not want something and has it. These two different types of 
motives might be called affinity and repulsion. Affinity is the desire to be united 
with something, and repulsion is the desire to be separated from something. 
Affinity means that the human being wants something, and repulsion means 
that the human being does not want something. Affinity could be described as 
"love," and repulsion as "hatred." 

The lack of something wanted as well as the presence of something unwant¬ 
ed is reflected by pain. The human being acts to acquire something which it 
wants or to eliminate something which it does not want. 

If it acquires the thing it lacks, the pain ceases to exist, and consequently 
the motive for action is destroyed. If it repels the thing which it does not want, 
the pain ceases and consequently the motive for action. 

If a man is hungry, he feels pain because he lacks food. Hunger is pain 
caused by a lack. From it results the intention to eat. If a man is tired, it is 
because he lacks sleep. Fatigue is pain caused by a lack. From it results the 
intention to sleep or rest. One might say that the man "loves" food or that he 
"loves" sleep. 

But if a man is freezing, he feels pain because of the presence of cold. Freez¬ 
ing is pain caused by the presence of something imwanted. From it results the 
intention to get warm. If a man is hot, it is because of the presence of heat. To 
feel hot is pain caused by the presence of something unwanted. From it results 
the intention to cool off. You might say that the man "hates" cold, or that he 
"hates" heat. 

We must not believe that pain has to be inflicted before constituting a 
motive. We may be afraid that we shall be hungry and so we work to avoid being 
hungry. The motive for our action is not pain which has already been inflicted, 
but the fear of pain. Our action will try to prevent the pain which may be caused 
to us in the future. We might say that the fear of pain is already felt as pain. 

The principal affinity in our lives is love between two people, and the prin¬ 
cipal repulsion is the hatred between enemies. Love must be understood as the 
desire to be united with somebody we lack. Plato in his Symposium tells the fol¬ 
lowing story about the creation of men; man and woman were once one human 
being with four feet and four arms. Later, a god cut them into halves, one part 
being man and the other part woman. Since that time each half has been search¬ 
ing for the one from which it was cut. This tale is interesting to us because it 
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conceives man as lacking the woman and vice versa. The intention to overcome 
this lack is felt as love. It is the desire to eliminate a pain which is caused by the 
separation of man and woman. Love is not a state of being, but an unceasing 
struggle to eliminate pain. When the lovers are united, the lack and consequent¬ 
ly the pain-motive ceases to exist. Since this is never fully possible for any length 
of time, the tie between love and pain, constantly deplored in poetry, is thus 
explained. 

Enemies, however, want to repel each other. In this case the pain is not felt 
because of the lack of something, but because of the presence of something 
unwanted. Therefore the motive comes into existence by bringing tlie enemies 
together. 

Pain caused by the forces of affinity originates from separation of the parts 
which "love" each other, while pain through the forces of repulsion comes into 
existence by bringing together the parts which "hate" each other. 

The Intention 

In order to understand the full meaning of the intention, we must 
give a very comprehensive definition. 

If we put a pot with water on the stove, we might say that the fire has the 
intention to boil the water. If we drop a stone from a mountain, the stone has 
the intention to fall. If a train moves at a speed of 100 miles an hour, it has the 
intention to continue at this speed while the law of friction hks the intention to 
slow it down. 

With respect to human intentions, we find a great variety: there are con¬ 
scious and unconscious intentions, there are intentions to act or intentions to 
react, there are voluntary or involuntary intentions. They can be direct or indi¬ 
rect, obvious or subtle. We must discard the belief that the only type of intention 
is the conscious and voluntary intention, the volition where a man wants some¬ 
thing and knows that he wants it. 

Here are some examples for the latter type: Someone wants to go to New 
York, or a woman may want a divorce. A banl^er may want to make a million 
dollars, or a thief may want to steal cattle. A girl may want to have her back 
scratched, and a boy may want to play football. Although the exertion of the 
human will, the conscious intention, is the most valuable dramatic intention, 
we cannot limit ourselves to it. 

If a man is cut, he has the intention to bleed. A man in a burning house has 
the intention to mn away. It must be understood that in bleeding we do not have 
the intention to act, but the intention to react. The man who runs from the 
burning house does not voluntarily do so but is forced to do it. 

Although the amount of possible intentions is as inexhaustible as life itself, 
and although these intentions widely differ from one another, there are certain 
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principles which hold true for all of them. 

An intention always leads into the future. Everything that leads into the 
future is an intention. No event can take place in the future unless somebody or 
something intends it to happen. 

An intention comes into existence through a motive. The intention always 
wants to attain a goal. The goal is always identical with the elimination of the 
motive. Therefore, the intention becomes extinct as soon as the goal is attained. 

But there is nothing in the nature of the intention which guarantees its suc¬ 
cess. A motive invariably results in an intention; the intention invariably sets a 
goal; but this goal may or may not be attained. The intention may be fulfilled or 
frustrated. If a man wants to go to New York, the goal is set. But it is not certain 
whether he will get to New York or not. 

Of course, an intention which is not opposed must necessarily reach the 
goal which it set out to attain. If the man wants to go to New York, he will get 
there, unless he is prevented. It is possible, however, that the path of the inten¬ 
tion is obstructed by difficulties; then the intention can be frustrated. 

In any event, the intention must be completed. Completion is not identical 
with the attainment of the goal; it merely means that the intention is brought 
to an end, by fulfillment or frustration, by success or failure. 

The clash of the intention with the difficulty results in a struggle. This is 
the most important function of the intention. It must be understood that 
human beings can stand in contrast, but conflict can only result from their 
intentions. As long as two people are merely together, no matter how great their 
contrast, no conflict can result. Only when their intentions clash does a conflict 
arise. 

Thus we have found the two reasons which give the intention paramount 
importance over all other dramatic elements: It is the only means of creating 
conflict, and it is the only element which leads into the future. 

The Goal 

We prefer to use the term goal instead of objective. The latter 
implies a conscious, voluntary intention whereas the goal is set by any kind of 
intention. 

The goal is a result in the future. The intention desires to achieve this 
result. The goal exists whether it is attained or not. However, a goal cannot exist 
without an intention. If we intend to go to Wilmington, this city is our goal. But 
Wilmington is not a goal by itself, it is not a goal through any specific qualities 
of its ovm, but solely through our intention to go there. If we do not want to go 
there, it loses its qualities as a goal. 

Cause and effect are directly and immediately connected. But between 
motive and goal may or may not be a distance. This distance is the length of the 
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intention. If a man gets slapped and hits right back, the length of the intention 
is very short. But if he plans to puncture the aggressor's tires instead of hitting 
back, the distance between motive and goal is longer. A day or a week may pass 
before he can fulfill his intention. In both cases, the intention is revenge, but the 
direction which the intention takes to attain the goal is different. The two com¬ 
ponents of goal are distance and direction. 

If we go on an excursion, we must laiow two things: either we laiow the goal 
and the direction in which it can be found, in which case the distance is a result 
of the two known factors; or we must laiow the direction and the distance and 
through these two known factors, we find the goal. 

In other words, if we know that our goal is Wilmington, and if we know the 
direction in which to go, we know the distance after we have arrived in Wilm¬ 
ington. Or if we know that we have to go ten miles in a certain direction, we 
laiow that we have arrived at the goal after traveling ten miles. 

The most important factor concerning the goal is that two or more inten¬ 
tions may have the same goal. Several people may want to go to Wilmington. 
Several men may want to marry the same woman. The same goal may be iden¬ 
tical for different intentions. 

First, let us assume that a gangster intends to rob a bank. The police want 
to prevent it. They have the same goal. But the gangster's goal is positive, while 
the goal of the police is negative. 

Or let us imagine that a man desires to marry a girl, while her father wants 
to prevent him from doing that. Again, we have a negative and a positive goal. 
But if two men want to marry the same woman, we have opposing intentions. 
Still the goal is identical. 

It is obvious that the identity of the goal will bring the different people in 
relation to each other. It is obvious that the two rivals for the love of the same 
woman will fight with each other. Now consider the other possibility: Each of 
them loves a different woman. Each of them has a separate goal. Their actions 
can hardly be related to each other, because their intentions are not focused 
upon the same goal. Since their intentions are parallel, the story falls apart in 
two separate halves. Connection between them becomes difficult and painful, 
almost impossible. 

Therefore the focusing of the intentions upon the same goal is of vital 
importance to the dramatic story. From it results contention, conflict, action. 
Very often, the goal is diffuse. Then the writer wonders why he cannot lead his 
characters into any dramatic situations. 

Despite the dangers which two different goals contain, it is very often nec¬ 
essary to use them, mostly in pictures that have an action story but require at 
the same time a love story. One intention is victory over the adversary; the other 
must be boy wants to get girl. To avoid the splitting of the story into two sepa¬ 
rate parts by these two parallel intentions, the author must try and bring them 
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into as close a connection as possible. He will be successful if he is able to unite 
them in this way: Boy can only get girl if he wins victory over his adversaries. Or 
he can only win victory over his enemies if he gets girl. Thereby the second goal 
is eliminated. In the first case the only goal is to get the girl, while the victory 
over his adversaries is reduced to a necessary condition to attain the goal. In the 
second case it is reversed. 

The same goal may be desired by a large group of people. In that case they 
are all held together by the identity of the goal. For instance, a football team 
trains to win an important game. The common goal is to win that game. Or all 
the members of an underground movement have a desire to defeat the govern¬ 
ment. But people living in an apartment house form no basis for successful con¬ 
struction just because they live in the same building. But if the street in front of 
their house is torn up, and their common goal is to have it repaired quicldy, they 
become united from the point of view of dramatic structure. Or an endangered 
airplane may join not only the passengers and the crew, but also various people 
on the ground, in a common effort to save the passengers and crew. 
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Disturbance and 
Adjustment 


A human being may be undisturbed; that is, he feels no pain. Then pain may be 
inflicted upon the human being, which means that a disturbance is created. We 
must understand that the disturbance is a combination of two factors: the 
human being and the thing which inflicts pain. After the motive is created 
through pain, this motive results in an intention, and this, in turn, results in a 
struggle with opposing difficulties. After the intention has won the struggle, a 
state of adjustment is gained. 

This lets us recognize four stages; 

1. The undisturbed stage. 

2. The disturbance. 

3. The struggle. 

4. The adjustment. 

The Undisturbed Stage 

No intention and consequently no action can result from an 
undisturbed state of affairs. There is no pain inflicted upon any person. There¬ 
fore the person has no motive for any action. Before the disturbance occurs, the 
story cannot be a series of incidents, but remains a description of circumstances. 

No fully undisturbed state of affairs is possible. We are bom with continu¬ 
ous disturbances like hunger, thirst, cold, and others. These motives result in 
the average actions of our lives. However, a story does not concern itself with 
the average and common actions, but with the specific disturbances and inten¬ 
tions. This does not mean that we should only tell about outstanding people and 
their outstanding actions,* but it means that we should only tell about the spe¬ 
cific disturbances and intentions, even if they are of average people. 

The story may begin with the imdisturbed stage, or with the disturbance, or 
sometimes during the stmggle. Often it may be advantageous to begin with the 
undisturbed stage in order to show the contrast between this stage and the dis¬ 
turbance. If you begin with the disturbed stage, the exposition of the disturbance 
becomes much simpler. For instance, you show the happy life of a family before 
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visitors from outer space intrude. But should you want to begin with the distur¬ 
bance, you have to imply an undisturbed stage: You begin with the accident of 
a husband, and imply that he lived happily with his wife. 

The Disturbance 

The human being must be disturbed in order to get into action. 

A person is disturbed when something or somebody inflicts pain. Thus it is 
clear that a disturbance is a combination of two parts: one part is capable of "lov¬ 
ing'' or "hating" and therefore can feel pain; and the other part is this somebody 
or something which arouses such love or hatred. 

In order to create a disturbance by a combination of two such parts, their 
characteristics must either repel or attract each other. To satisfy this condition, 
two prerequisites must be fulfilled: first of all, the two component parts must 
have distinctive characteristics because nonexistent or vague characteristics will 
neither repel nor attract each other. This, however, is not yet sufficient. There 
may be combinations of distinctive characterizations, which, nonetheless, 
remain indifferent to each other. Therefore the second prerequisite to create a 
disturbance is to match the characteristics of the two component parts in such 
manner as to produce affinity or repulsion. Thereby the writer creates the basis 
for a disturbance and for the resulting struggles. But he has not yet created the 
disturbance itself. Take for instance the combination of a man and a woman 
who love each other. The component parts are attracted to each other. If they 
are happily married, no disturbance exists. Or if a man in New York and a man 
in Chicago dislike each other. We have repellent characteristics. But if no rela¬ 
tion between them exists, they will not feel disturbed. 

The final step in creating a disturbance is to separate the parts with affinity 
or to force together the parts with repulsion. 

It is comparatively simple to separate the parts with affinity. For instance, 
a man likes money and has none. Or a man likes a woman whom he cannot get. 
But no disturbance exists if the man who likes money is wealthy, or if the man 
who likes the woman is married to her. 

It is more difficult to cause a disturbance through repulsion because the 
repelling parts must be forced together. If they are not, any resulting action may 
be compared to shadow boxing. As long as the two fighters remain in their cor¬ 
ners, they cannot do more than look threateningly at each other. Only when 
they meet in the ring can they begin to fight. 

We all know examples of family members who love each other as long as 
they are living in different cities. But if they are compelled to live in the same 
house, they begin to fight with each other. Many a husband is dearly beloved by 
his wife as long as he is on a trip, but as soon as he returns, the quarrel renews. 

There are different kinds of forces or relations holding together parts with 
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repulsion. For one thing every human being, by reason of his birth, has a relation 
to the outside world, that is, the circumstances surrounding him. If circum¬ 
stances and character are in accord, there will be no disturbance. But if they are 
not, a disturbance is created. For instance, a professor of biology works in a drug¬ 
store. An innocent man is in jail. A thief is employed as sales manager in a jew¬ 
elry store. A peaceful man goes to war, or an ambitious man rises from low 
origins. There can be a jealous woman in a harem or a courtesan in a nunnery. 
In all these cases we find a discord between characterization and circumstances; 
a disturbance is the result. 

Next we find that relations exist between various people. There are family 
relations like parents and children, or marriage,- there is friendship, or the rela¬ 
tion between boss and employee, between people working in the same office or 
traveling on the same train. 

These relations can either be disturbed or undisturbed, depending on the 
accord or discord of the people within the relation. A loyal husband and wife 
form an undisturbed marriage. A philandering man and a faithful woman repre¬ 
sent a disturbance if they are married. If they are not, there is no disturbance 
because there is no relation between the repelling characterizations. Or a hard 
working son and a lazy father form a disturbance. Likewise a thrifty boss and a 
squandering employee. Or people living in the same house with a tenant who 
plays the trombone. But they will not care if a tenant in another city plays the 
trombone. 

Finally, a relation can be created through somebody's intention. In that case 
it is his intention to force himself upon you. It may be that the other person's 
intention is agreeable to you — then there is no disturbance. But if he does 
something which you don't like, there is a disturbance. A relation exists if a man 
wants to steal a thousand dollars from you. The relation continues as long as 
you fear he will take the money from you, or, in case he has taken it, as long as 
you want to get it back. 

Now it is clear that we must keep the disturbance in effect as long as we 
need action — that is for the entire length of the dramatic story. But the very 
nature of the forces of affinity and repulsion is such that they desire the elimi¬ 
nation of the disturbance; this notwithstanding the fact that they are the prelim¬ 
inary requirement to cause a disturbance. In other words, the forces of affinity 
desire to form a relation between the parts which are attracted to each other and 
which are separated; and the forces of repulsion desire to break a relation which 
holds together the parts "hating" each other. Therefore we must take care that 
they cannot achieve their goal as long as we need the disturbance for the dramat¬ 
ic purposes of the story. 

By now we understand the nature of the disturbance. However, the matter 
is further complicated by the fact that both affinity and repulsion can exist in 
the same combination. A boy can love a girl, but she does not return his love. 
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Or they both love each other, but they belong to different factions {West Side 
Story, 1961). There is affinity between their characters but repulsion between 
their circumstances. There may also be affinity between some characteristics 
and repulsion between others. Many marriages are that way: husband and wife 
love each other physically, but detest each other mentally. 

The very fact that affinity and repulsion exist in the same combination may 
make a disturbance possible without the help of outside forces. The repulsion 
prevents the affinity from ending the disturbance by forming a relation while the 
affinity prevents the repulsion from ending the disturbance by breaking the 
relation. The disturbance can only end when either the affinity or the repulsion 
is eliminated. 

This is the basis of almost every love story. The author asks himself, Why 
do they want to get together? And why can't they get together? Within this circle 
lies the story. Consider Romeo and Juliet. Affinity through youth and beauty of 
the lovers, repulsion through the enmity of their families. Neither repulsion nor 
affinity remains victorious, therefore the tragic ending of the story, destroying 
the exponents of repulsion and affinity. 

The only two ways in which a love story can be told dramatically are to 
show how the lovers realize their love, which is simply a slow process of affinity 
coming into effect, or that the lovers are conscious of the affinity but repulsion 
prevents them from getting together. The standard motion picture love story 
begins with the slow realization of affinity and thereafter it brings to the fore 
repulsion of some kind. 

Until now we have spoken only of very simple characters with clear and dis¬ 
tinct desires. Of course, characters are never that simple, they are not all wicked 
or decent, nor are they beautiful or ugly. A man may be courageous and unde¬ 
cided, lascivious and puritanical. The character can comprise qualities which 
contradict each other or stand in contrast to each other. 

Different characters have different tastes, different likes or dislikes, differ¬ 
ent loves and hates. If these characteristics stand in contrast, it may result in a 
person wanting a thing and not wanting it at the same time. Affinity and repul¬ 
sion are within one person. The clash is within the same human being. It can 
only be ended by eliminating the power of one or the other characteristic. 

Two people with different affinities, unless held together by a relation like 
marriage, will simply separate. But one person cannot separate; therefore if oppo¬ 
site affinities are in one character, the person will be "tom." This can be the case 
with a lascivious and puritanical man: he may be married to a decent wife and 
love her and the children very much. At the same time, he may have a mistress 
who corresponds to the sensual qualities in his character. Between the two wom¬ 
en, the one man may be tom. Such people are often mysteries to their friends. 
The explanation is that they have opposing characteristics and opposite affinities. 

Examples for such disturbances are as frequent in real life as in literature. 
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Goethe in Faust says, "Alas, two souls I have in me." 

Robert Louis Stevenson goes even further in dramatizing the conflict of one 
person in Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde. He creates the same person in two different 
issues, which look and act differently from each other. 

The institution of the opposing God and Devil is a dramatization of the con¬ 
flict in the human soul. It is difficult to understand that a disturbance through 
opposite characteristics like good and bad can actually take place within one and 
the same character. Therefore, there is the tendency to extend the conflict to two 
different personalities such as God and Devil. 

The conflict between opposing characteristics within the same person is 
one of the most valuable dramatic effects. It leads up to the test of character. 
After the opposing characteristics have been established, the person should be 
forced to a choice. Invariably, this brings about a climactic scene of true dramat¬ 
ic force. 

The conclusion from this theoretical examination is that action is not pos¬ 
sible without characterization. The stronger an action we desire, the more care¬ 
ful a characterization we must create. There is no alternative: characterization 
or action. The two are inseparably connected. Moreover, though a script may 
have distinct characterizations, it may not produce disturbances if the combina¬ 
tions are not well fitted to each other. People who do not want anything from 
each other or find anything which they do not want, caimot possibly get it or not 
get it. From disinterested characterizations, although each one might be inter¬ 
esting by itself, no action can result. Very often the writer will simply "create" 
action. The result is painful and false. The falseness will become apparent in 
many scenes because people will do things for which they have no cause. This 
mistake is common with novelists and epic writers who try themselves in dra¬ 
matic technique. Frequently, they fail to realize that the drama requires not only 
interesting characters, but also combinations of characters which create distur¬ 
bances. 

Turning our attention to the practical application of our findings, we realize 
that we must begin the creation of the story by inventing characterizations 
which will produce affinity or repulsion. This primary effort can clearly be rec¬ 
ognized in every successful play or motion picture. 

After these combinations of characterizations have been fitted together, we 
must strictly discriminate between the forces of affinity and the forces of repul¬ 
sion. Because in order to set them to work, we must keep the parts with affinity 
separated and the parts with repulsion together. It is not possible to have a person 
run after something which he already has, nor will a man try to eliminate some¬ 
thing which he does not have. In order to keep the parts with affinity separated, 
we must have the reasons for their separation, and in order to keep the parts with 
repulsion together, we must have the forces which prevent them from splitting. 

Frequent mistakes with respect to affinity result because the writer offers no 
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good reason for the lovers to stay separated. Such writers should go to see their 
pictures in small neighborhood houses where they may overhear remarks like 
"Why doesn't the guy kiss her?" Or "Why don't they get married?" Such remarks 
are very often based upon a true dramatic feeling of affinity which is not 
obstructed. 

Similarly, it is a frequent mistake that the force which holds the parts with 
repulsion together is weaker than the force of repulsion. In this case the relation 
would simply be broken. But this may not be the writer's intention: he may need 
action through enmity. This leads to absurd situations which again are shown 
up in the neighborhood movie houses. The people there ask: "Why doesn't the 
guy give up the job?" if they witness a violent struggle between a boss and an 
employee, the latter being able to get another position, while the boss could get 
another employee. The force which holds the contrasting parts together is weak¬ 
er than the struggle between them. 

The Struggle 

A story without a struggle can never be a dramatic story. It 
remains purely a descriptive story. This does not necessarily mean that it is a 
story about an undisturbed state of affairs — an idyllic story; even it if tells about 
people who are resigned to the permanent acceptance of a disturbance, it still 
remains a descriptive story. For the core of the dramatic story is the struggle, the 
desire to eliminate pain through acquisition or repulsion. 

There are millions of different lands of struggles, but in all this variety the 
dramatic struggle has its definite requirements. It is a struggle to eliminate the 
disturbance. The escapades of a drunken rowdy do not represent a struggle; but 
the persons upon whom he inflicted pain will struggle to regain an undisturbed 
state of affairs. 

As such, the struggle appears as the transition from motive to intention to 
goal, and underlies all the rules which we found for this transition. 

A human being will react differently to different types of motives, and the 
same motive will have different effects upon different human beings. Conse¬ 
quently, the quality of the struggle is a product of the nature of the motive and 
the characterization of the human being. 

Consider a gangster of given character. He will react differently, that is, he 
will have different intentions, if you stand on his feet, refuse food to him, threat¬ 
en him with a pistol, or kill his daughter. The same man with different causes 
for pain will have different intentions. In the first instance, the intention of the 
gangster may be to slap you in the face, in the second case to steal the food, in 
the third to eliminate your pistol, and in the last a terrible vengeance. 

Now let us consider the reaction of different people with respect to the same 
motive. Somebody kills the daughter of a gangster, of a simple citizen, of a 
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detective, of a religious fanatic. It is likely that the gangster intends to shoot the 
murderer himself, that the ordinary citizen will go to the police, that the detec¬ 
tive goes to find the murderer, not to shoot him but to hand him over to justice, 
and that the religious fanatic puts a curse upon the murderer. Each human being 
has different reactions to the same motive and different methods by which to 
eliminate pain according to his nature and the means at his disposal. 

But the power of the intention is determined by the strength of the pain 
which the motive inflicts and by the strength with which the human being is 
capable of reacting. 

Therefore the proportion between the strength of the motive on one side 
and the strength of the intention on the other is of vital importance. In no event 
can a weak motive give rise to a strong intention. 

At times, however, the strength of the cause may add to the strength of the 
human being. A man can grow beyond himself, if the cause warrants it. 

Now we are ready for the investigation of the transition from intention to 
goal. 

The setting of the goal follows with the same necessity as the intention 
results from the motive. In any and all cases, the goal is the elimination of the 
motive. The goal is to regain an undisturbed state of affairs. As such, the goal is 
clearly defined by the motive. It is not possible to struggle bjindly in all direc¬ 
tions. If our pain is caused because we want money and do not have it, our goal 
— as caused by this specific disturbance — cannot be to go swimming or to play 
the piano, but to acquire money. The piano playing, in this case, could only be 
a means of acquiring money and not a goal by itself. 

Each intention has obstacles to overcome in order to attain the goal. The 
struggle is a result of intention and difficulty. 

It must be evident that without an intention, that is, without wanting 
something, we caimot possibly have any difficulties. On the other hand, a diffi¬ 
culty does not exist by itself, but only through the desire of somebody to get 
something. A mountain is not an obstacle by itself, but only if somebody wants 
to get to the other side. The dramatic story of which the struggle is the essential 
part cannot exist without intentions and difficulties. 

We find three essential types of difficulties: the obstacle, the complication, 
and the counterintention. 

The obstacle is a difficulty of circumstantial nature: in physics it may be the 
law of friction against the law of continued movement. With respect to the 
human intention, it may be a mountain which must be climbed or lack of mon¬ 
ey or failure to understand a foreign language. 

The complication is of accidental nature. For instance, a jet is grounded by 
bad weather, a messenger who wants to bring a message breaks his leg, a thief 
who wants to break into a house is prevented by the accidental arrival of a few 
drunks strolling along the street. 
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The counterintention is the definite intention of another person to prevent 
the fulfillment of the first person's intention. The counterintention is also called 
the counterplot. The difference with respect to complication lies in the fact that 
the counterintention is directed toward the same goal, thereby requiring the 
frustration of the first intention, while the complication may be the result of the 
accidental arrival of an obstacle or of the unintentional interference with the 
first intention by another intention which, however, is directed to another goal. 
To use the above mentioned examples for complications: the storm is simply a 
meteorological disturbance without having the definite purpose of forcing the 
airplane down. But if the jet is grounded because of an attack of the enemy, or 
because of the work of saboteurs, then you have a counterintention directed to 
the negative goal while the intention desires the positive goal. The broken leg of 
the messenger is not a counterintention but an accident. The accidental arrival 
of a drunlc who prevents the thief from breaking into the house does not repre¬ 
sent an intention to prevent the thief from fulfilling his plans. But if the police¬ 
men arrive after the thief has touched off a burglar alarm, they represent a 
counterintention. 

Because it is directed to the same goal and represents a conscious desire to 
obstruct the first intention, the counterintention is the most effective dramatic 
difficulty. The advantages lie in the fact that the struggle continually gains new 
aspects, and that the chances of victory or defeat are rapidly changing. 

In comparison, the complication is less effective; because of its accidental 
nature, it arouses resentment in the spectator: it is neither planned nor desired 
by anybody, it could not have been prevented or foreseen by the actor, and there¬ 
fore it is no real test of the human being's power to execute his will. Further¬ 
more, because it is accidental, it cannot persist; it is a temporary difficulty, since 
the storm will dissolve into good weather, the leg is going to heal, and the drunk 
will leave the street. But the counterintention will only cease to exist when the 
first intention is fulfilled or frustrated. 

The obstacle's disadvantage is caused by its tendency to remain static — its 
circumstantial nature cannot undergo any sudden changes. The mountain 
remains a mountain throughout the story. Therefore, while obstacle and com¬ 
plication are satisfactory temporary difficulties, they should not be employed as 
the main difficulties for an entire story. However, they can be used advanta¬ 
geously to strengthen the counterintention. 

Just as the intention, the difficulty is characterized through quality and 
strength. Not anybody or anything is a difficulty for a certain intention. The 
quality of the person or thing in relation to the quality of the intention can cause 
opposition. Only a person or thing which opposes the path of the intention can 
be a difficulty. 

Furthermore, we find that every difficulty has certain strength. It appears as 
the power to resist. Therefore it can only become manifest through the clash 
with the intention. 
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If you want to smash a window, the difficulty has little strength because the 
glass has little power to resist. If you want to break into a safe, the difficulty is 
stronger because the steel offers greater resistance. Although it exists constantly, 
the strength of the difficulty becomes manifest only if somebody intends to 
break the resistance. In the same way, the power of the intention remains latent; 
that is, it cannot exert its force if the goal is attained easily. This does not mean 
that the intention is less strong if it has no difficulties to overcome. It simply 
means that its power can only become manifest by virtue of the power of the dif¬ 
ficulties which it overcomes or which it wants to overcome. Both the man who 
wins over strong difficulties and the man who fails reveal strong intentions. It 
is neither success nor failure in the desire to overcome the difficulties which 
reveals the strength of the intention, because success or failure depends upon 
fate, competence, good or bad luck. But the strength of an intention is already 
revealed by the strength of the difficulties which it attacks. 

If a man loves a woman very much, his desire to be united with her is very 
strong. If he lives in Long Island and she in New York, the difficulties going from 
one place to the other are very weak. But if the man is in China and the woman 
in New York, the difficulties are considerable. In both cases the intention of the 
man to be united with the woman is equally strong. But in the first case the 
strength of the intention cannot become manifest, because the difficulties which 
he has to overcome are small, whereas in the second case the strength of the 
man's intention becomes manifest. Whether he gets to New York or not has 
nothing to do with the strength of the intention, which is already revealed by the 
simple fact that he attempts such a difficult task. 

For these reasons, it is not practicable to "talk"‘of the strength of intentions 
in the dramatic story; instead their power must be made manifest through the 
clash with strong difficidties. Many an author is so convinced of the strength of 
his protagonist's intentions — particularly, if the story is true — that he fails to 
make them manifest. But the spectator has no proof of the strength of emotions 
or intentions; he is reluctant to believe the words of the author as well as the 
words of the actor. He will only believe it when the strength becomes manifest 
through the clash with difficulties. Even the theatre allowed the hero to proclaim 
at length how much he loved the heroine; but the theatre is limited in the quan¬ 
tity and variety of intentions. The motion picture, however, with its possibilities 
of showing many intentions has the duty of making them manifest through the 
clash. 

As such, the struggle is a fight between opposing forces, whether they are 
attack and resistance or attack and counterattack. Any fight between opposing 
forces must end in victory and defeat unless the fight is interrupted or ends in a 
draw. Such an interruption is not permissible in the dramatic story. Victory and 
defeat are identical with the fulfillment and the frustration of the intention, 
respectively. The final decision is rendered in the climax. After the climax no 
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change is possible. The climax, however, is not identical with the goal. The cli¬ 
max decides the defeat of one side, after which the victorious side may proceed 
to attain the goal, which may be attained instantly or at some later date. 

Thus we find a number of factors with conclusive relations and proportions 
between them. We find an interwoven and interconnected system of laws which 
is easily violated. The resulting mistakes are not easily recognized. 

From the motive we can conclude to an intention, from the intention to the 
goal; therefore we can also conclude from the motive to the goal. From the 
intention alone we can conclude backwards to a motive and forward to a goal. 
From the goal we can conclude to a preceding intention and from there to a 
motive. The only factor remaining outside this circle of logical conclusion is the 
fulfillment or frustration of the intention. 

The difficulty of the material often tempts the writer to overlook or violate 
these relations. At times, he may show a motive without following it up with an 
intention. At times, he may show intentions without motives. This is particu¬ 
larly tempting when he needs an intention for a certain story development for 
which he has no motive. Then again, it happens that, through the developments 
in his story, motives are created which are not wanted by him. He is not inter¬ 
ested in the intentions resulting from these disturbances and therefore is tempt¬ 
ed to disregard them. But this is not possible: whether undesired or overlooked, 
violations of these conclusive relations are mistakes. The writer must learn to 
respect these laws. In order to find the motive, he can ask, Why would a man 
act like that? In order to find the intention he can ask. How would a man act if 
this happened to him? The failure to realize latent motives might be expressed 
by the somewhat exaggerated example of a man who stays in bed even though 
his room is afire, which should be sufficient motive for him to run away. 

Another frequent mistake results when the writer may have given a motive, 
but would like the actor to attain a goal which is more practicable for the story 
purposes. Then he has a motive without resulting intention and goal, and he has 
a goal which lacks intention and motive. 

Furthermore, the strengths of motive and intention stand in proportion. 
They must be of equal strength. It happens very often that the clash with the 
difficulties reveals a stronger intention than the motive warrants. Let us consid¬ 
er this example: The boss of an engineering firm sends one of his employees to 
a factory which is losing money. The engineer goes there. His motive is simple: 
it is his job, he gets paid for it. Upon his arrival, he finds that arsonists from a 
competing factory are trying to ruin the machinery. In the course of the conflict 
both sides get into great danger: they risk their lives. Now let us review the 
motives: He makes five hundred dollars a week. For that he has to risk his life. 
It does not make sense. Now let us attempt to improve the strength of the 
motive in order to make it equal to the strength of the intention. The engineer 
has tried everywhere to get a job and has failed; he is about to starve when he is 
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offered this assignment. This motive makes sense. If he does not accept the job, 
he might starve. If he takes it, he is liable to get Idlled. Or let us try another way: 
the saboteurs are from outer space. If the engineer risks his life, he does not do 
it for five hundred dollars a week, but for the planet Earth. That is strong enough 
to account for a strong intention. 

These are the dangers resulting from the interconnection of these laws. But 
there are also advantages. 

If these relations and proportions are so firm and strict that we can conclude 
from one to the other, we can dispense with showing and exposing each and all 
of them; it will be sufficient to expose one in order to know the others. This is 
of inestimable value in telling the motion picture story. 

On the other hand, if the miter fails to take into consideration this auto¬ 
matic exposition of the factors between themselves, and hopes to avoid contra¬ 
dictions simply by showing only one or two factors, he could be compared to an 
ostrich who puts his head into the sand. 

Now we come to a very important point: The only exception witli regard to 
these automatic conclusions is the fulfillment or frustration of the intention. 
But this possible uncertainty underlies equally firm rules. We luiow that the 
intention has the desire to attain the goal. Therefore we conclude that it will 
attain the goal. The only case where the uncertainty comes into effect is when 
the intention is opposed by difficulties. To be uncertain about the fulfillment or 
frustration of the intention, we need laiowledge of the existence of opposing dif¬ 
ficulties. 

This has prepared our understanding for one of the most essential facts 
about motion picture writing. Now we are in a position to transform our theo¬ 
retical knowledge into the rules for its practical application. 

In reality, the transition from motive to intention to goal takes time. If we 
want to walk from Washington to New York, our undertaking will require a long 
time. If we want to light a cigarette, the time required is short. 

It is our desire to represent those intentions which require a long time as 
well as those which require a short time. But the motion picture has only about 
two hours at its disposal while the intention to walk from Washington to New 
York requires probably two weeks. Nevertheless, the motion picture is able to 
contain such time-absorbing actions because of the interruptions between 
scenes. We remember that during the change from one scene to another an 
undefined lapse of time occurs. Consequently, the transition from motive to 
intention to goal may have taken place in this lapse of time. 

This is a singular advantage of the motion picture because the theatre, 
which has only few scenes, and thus few lapses of time between them, must 
nearly always execute the entire transition; it must show the entire develop¬ 
ment, except for the rare intemiissions or exits and entrances of the actors. The 
disadvantage is twofold: first, it makes the movement of the story slower, and 
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second, the stage has to discard many developments which would tal<e too long 
to execute. 

But the motion picture can make use of our ability to conclude with regard 
to the transition from one factor to the other by pushing the actual time-absorb¬ 
ing transition into the lapse of time between scenes. 

Thus we can decide which happenings should occur in the lapse of time and 
which should be presented in a scene. Every action, every happening or event, 
every development to which we can conclude, should be pushed into the lapse 
of time. It is without interest to us. If something to which we can conclude is 
shown to us, it has the same effect as if we were told again what we already 
know. It is as if it were told to us twice, thereby boring us and slowing the 
progress.of the picture. 

Only those developments and happenings to which we cannot conclude 
with certainty are interesting to us, and they should be shown. Now we found 
that the only factor which is beyond the reach of our conclusion is the attain¬ 
ment of the goal, if we have the knowledge of opposing difficulties. The execu¬ 
tion of an intention becomes interesting only if there is a possibility of its 
frustration. In reverse, this means that in order to be permitted to show the 
execution of an intention, we must create an opposing difficulty. As soon as this 
possible opposition disappears, we conclude to the fulfillment of the intention 
and the picture must lead us immediately to the goal. 

Let us consider an example: A man intends to go to Florida. He has the 
money, he has the time, and there is no doubt connected with the attainment 
of the goal of this intention. 

The picture would be forced to show him immediately in Florida. It would 
be entirely without interest to show him buying the tickets, going to the station, 
taking the train, and then arriving in Florida. In order to make it possible to 
show all these things, we would have to establish that something or somebody 
wanted to prevent him from going there, because then we could not conclude 
with certainty that the man's intention would attain the goal. 

This applies also to the love story. If a man and a woman with perfect affin¬ 
ity and no obvious difficulties meet each other, there is no doubt that they will 
attain their goal. The picture would have to show their marriage in the next 
shot, since we have no doubt of the fulfillment of their intention. All love scenes 
in between are without any interest. In order to show these love scenes, we must 
give the spectator a knowledge of some difficulties to prevent him from conclud¬ 
ing to the goal. 

The opposite case is equally wrong. When we have the knowledge of some 
opposing difficulties, it would be false if the picture led us immediately to the 
goal, because then we could not conclude to the attainment of the goal. There 
is a doubt about the fulfillment of the intention, therefore the execution of the 
intention must be shown For instance, a man wants to drive from one town to 
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another. We know that some criminals have prepared a trap on the highway. It 
would be wrong to show the arrival of the man in the next scene. This is a very 
obvious example, but there are cases where the intention is confronted with dif¬ 
ficulties which are not particularly desired by the writer. If you cross from the 
living room to the bedroom, there are no apparent or obvious difficulties con¬ 
fronting your intention. But if a man crosses the Amazon jungle, he is confront¬ 
ed with enormous difficulties. It would be impossible to conclude to the 
successful fulfillment of his intention. The writer is forced to show instances 
where the intention successfully overcomes the opposing difficulty — escape 
from hostile tribes or the killing of snakes — or he must prepare beforehand 
such a safe way of executing the intention that we conclude to the successful 
attainment of the goal. Or he may tell us afterwards how he was able to over¬ 
come the difficulties. But in no event is the writer allowed to ignore the difficul¬ 
ties which oppose an intention. 

With this, we have investigated all the rules with regard to the struggle and 
their practical application to the motion picture story. 

The Adjustment 

The adjustment takes place when the goal is attained. It means 
that the purpose of the struggle is fulfilled: the disturbance has ceased to exist. 

The disturbance is the point of beginning and the adjustment the point of 
end. The transformation from one to the other can either be gradual or sudden, 
which means that in the first case the process of adjustment is slow and distrib¬ 
uted over the whole story; in the second case the adjustment is rapid, made pos¬ 
sible through a sudden event. In either case the struggle is continuous. 

We find only three possible ways of achieving adjustment: either we destroy 
the forces of affinity or repulsion, or we form a relation between the objects of 
affinity, or we disrupt a relation between the objects of repulsion. 

A relation can be formed or disrupted suddenly and momentarily. We can 
get married quickly after the difficulties which may have stood in the way have 
been overcome, and we are quickly and suddenly relieved if our enemy is shot. 
But in order to annul the forces of affinity or repulsion we must either change 
the characterization or the circumstances. Circumstances may change quickly 
or slowly; for instance, we may acquire money in a poker game or lose it in a 
bank crash, or we may get another job; on the other hand, we may save money 
slowly. But characterization can only be changed in a slow process. A character 
may deteriorate in the course of years, or improve in the course of months, a 
vivacious person may become depressed and a sad person optimistic, a stupid 
person can learn, and a carefree person become disciphned. But it is not possible 
that a thoroughly bad person becomes good instantly, nor a brutal person mild, 
nor a har a truthful man. For these reasons an adjustment where the forming or 
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disrupting of a relationship is involved, or where an annulment of affinity or 
repulsion through a change of circumstances is needed, can take place rapidly. 
But where a change of character is necessary, the adjustment must be gradual 
and slow. 

It happens often that the writer is little concerned with the adjustment until 
the latter part of the story. This is possible if the adjustment is to take place rap¬ 
idly, but if it is to be achieved by reason of a change of character, it must be pre¬ 
pared long before. Failure to recognize this results in very silly situations: the 
writer searches for something which will suddenly change the wicked fellow into 
a good person. He will search in vain, for there is nothing strong enough to 
change a character suddenly. But here we remember that a character may con¬ 
sist of two contrasting sides. If this is the case, a certain event may cause the 
victory of the good or the bad side,- however, this is not equal to a change of char¬ 
acter but to a victory of one characteristic over the other. For this reason it must 
be established beforehand that both sides exist in the one character. 

A good example of the change of character is Shakespeare's Taming of the 
Shrew. Kate starts out as a wild girl, and is slowly transformed into a mild and 
subdued woman. But even there we should assume that in all her original wild¬ 
ness is a desire to be subdued, which again is equal to two different sides of one 
character. The disadvantages of such a slow adjustment lie in the fact that no 
climax is possible, and that Petruchio's intention to subdue her gradually loses 
uncertainty because it becomes more and more evident that she will be subdued 
as her character changes into mildness. This gradual change toward certainty of 
the outcome diminishes our interest gradually, equally so in the musical Kiss Me 
Kate. 

Adjustment means that an undisturbed state of affairs has been attained. 
This undisturbed state of affairs can either be the same from which we started 
out or another one. It is very dangerous to return to the same state of affairs, 
because then — even though things have happened — nothing has been 
changed. The audience will feel dissatisfaction if it is led back to the starting 
point, like the man in the desert who returns via his own tracks. If nothing has 
changed in spite of all the forces that were aroused, the spectator is liable to ask. 
Why tell this story? If the adjustment is achieved through the marriage of a for¬ 
merly unmarried couple, you have a change. Or if the adjustment results from 
a divorce, you still have a change. But if you have a story of a married couple, 
and of a third person who arrives and threatens to break up the marriage — if 
this story ends with the outside person being pushed away and the married cou¬ 
ple continuing to live happily — you have no change. To make this story work¬ 
able it will be necessary to show at least that the married couple fights over little 
things. Suddenly, real trouble comes along in the form of a third person. After 
this person is eliminated, the love of the couple becomes stronger and subli¬ 
mated. There will be some change at least. 
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It is interesting to note that in Alfred Hitchcock's picture Suspicion (1941), 
most spectators feel intense dissatisfaction after the ending. There seems to be 
no obvious reason, because it is a happy ending. The explanation is that no 
change is achieved through the struggle. Cary Grant and Joan Fontaine are hap¬ 
pily married before and after. This is further accentuated because the struggle 
arises not from a real cause but from a fictitious one. The public resents having 
to take part in suspicion and suspense for no actual reason and with no actual 
result. 

This explains the nature of adjustment with regard to disturbance and 
struggle. It must be realized, however, that within the story not all intentions 
can achieve adjustment. To the contrary, in a story with intention and counter¬ 
intention, the one must be prevented from achieving adjustment in order to let 
the other attain it. Even though not every intention can be adjusted, every 
intention must be brought to an end, which can mean frustration, whereas 
adjustment means that the intention attains its goal by being fulfilled. 

If the writer has brought all intentions to an end, he has a right to hope that 
the audience is satisfied, but soon he will find out that the audience will not 
accept definite frustration of a good intention, nor will it believe in the final 
adjustment of a bad intention. Its verdict is likely to be that the story is not at 
an end because it would only be finished after the good had won. 

Therefore an unhappy ending caused by a failure of adjustment that might 
possibly be achieved at a later time is a false unhappy ending. As long as man 
lives, he will continue to strive, to hope, to desire an adjustment. We expect the 
persons whose intentions apparently have been frustrated to try sooner or later 
to achieve adjustment. We can talce such an unhappy ending only as a tempo¬ 
rary situation. We know that the unhappy person's mind is not at rest, because 
it still feels pain; and feeling pain, the person will act to eliminate the cause for 
pain. Audiences are not satisfied because they want to know how the next 
attempt to achieve adjustment will come out. 

The acceptance of a constantly disturbed balance is called resignation. To a 
certain degree, it may constitute a point of rest and consequently a proper ending 
for a story. The only difficulty is that no human being is ever entirely resigned, 
while someone may be entirely satisfied. The disturbance is latent and can be 
aroused at any time. Therefore the audience refuses to accept the ending as final. 

A true unhappy ending exists when the exponent of the good, or one of the 
lovers, dies. Then it is impossible to achieve an adjustment at a later time. The 
tragic effect caused by such an unhappy ending is not a result of faulty dramatic 
construction but of story content. Perhaps ironically, director Arthur Hiller's 
Love Story (1970), a smash hit, has a true unhappy ending when the girl dies. If 
both lovers die, however, we have no real unhappy ending, because then the lov¬ 
ers are united in death. It is interesting to notice that an audience does not 
resent such an unhappy ending because it feels that the lovers are not separated. 
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You feel no dissatisfaction at the ending of Romeo and fiiliet (most recent film 
version, 1996) or Bonnie and Clyde (1967); because in those stories the lovers 
are united in death. The explanation or our lack of dissatisfaction from the 
structural point of view is that no disturbance remains, as it does in those cases 
where one lover remains alive. 




Main Intentions 
and Subintentions 


It must be realized that the world and our lives are one continuous chain of caus¬ 
es and effects, disturbances and adjustments. There is no begriming and no end; 
in these interwoven nets of motives, intentions, goals, we find no absolutely 
undisturbed state of affairs, at least not for any length of time. Nor can we pos¬ 
sibly achieve final and lasting adjustments. 

We are bom with continuous disturbances; others are forced upon us by 
other people. But the people who inflict this pain upon us must have had distur¬ 
bances themselves in order to be moved to action, and these disturbances must 
have been caused by other people or things and so on. There is an unintermpted 
chain starting in the distant past and leading up to the present day. Because of 
its limitation of space, the motion picture story caimot possibly render full jus¬ 
tice to this entire chain of events. Whatever is to be told, must be told in about 
one and a half to three hours. Therefore we have to decide what to tell, where to 
begin, and where to end. 

We answer this question by saying that we must limit ourselves to showing 
the outcome of one intention. This includes the e3q)osition of the disturbance 
and the outcome of the intention, whether it be fulfillment or fmstration. It is 
not possible to end the story before this outcome of the intention is shown, nor 
is it possible to have the intention attain the goal in the middle of the picture 
and then continue with another one. 

This defines very strictly what the motion picture should tell. It is not 
advantageous for an ambitious writer to describe the entire life of a person — 
which generally consists of many intentions — except in cases where an entire 
life is devoted to one great intention. 

Thus we derive the conception of the main intention. The main intention 
is the one out of many intentions about which the story proposes to tell. 

The disturbance causing the main intention must be told, as well as the 
adjustment. The life of a human being will never attain complete adjustment, 
but can gain temporary adjustments for some intentions. We may never gain 
final adjustment for love, but we may have found a person who seemed to rep- 
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resent adjustment, even though we may find out later that she or he was the 
wrong person. We all have at least once succeeded in fulfilling one ambition, 
even though this success may be later destroyed by the misfortunes of life. It is 
the duty of the story to single out one disturbance, show the fate of the resulting 
intention, and end with final or temporary adjustment. 

Thus the single main intention becomes the primary subject of our atten¬ 
tion. This main intention may be opposed by a counterintention, but the coun¬ 
terintention can still be considered part of the main intention. It can even be 
opposed by several counterintentions; nevertheless, the main intention remains 
the backbone of the story. One main intention can be carried by several people; 
by astronauts in a spaceship. But even in this instance we do not tell about more 
than one main intention. 

In rare cases a story may have two main intentions if they are contained in 
the same person. For instance, the hero desires the girl and victory over his 
enemies. While this is still possible, more main intentions destroy the motion 
picture story. The writer finds that such stories cannot be constructed, because 
they fall to pieces. Several main intentions are bound to run parallel or follow 
one after the other. Even though in this latter case, we have only one main 
intention at a time, the mistake is equally detrimental. Stories with such con¬ 
secutive main intentions have the forward movement of a rabbit. This occurs 
frequently in episodic pictures unless they have one main intention coimecting 
the episodes. 

From the main intention we derive the conception of the subintention. The 
nature of the main intention is such that for its fulfillment we may need a num¬ 
ber of small intentions. 

Here is an example: A young man wants to make a career as a singer. His 
final ambition is to sing a great role at the Metropolitan Opera. It is impossible 
for him to achieve this main intention at once. Instead, he will have several sub- 
intentions: he may have to start as a singer in a nightclub. Then he may want 
to sing with a rock group. From this he may obtain enough money to take les¬ 
sons from one of the great teachers. After that he is ready to sing in a concert 
hall with the hope of being heard by people who can give him a chance at the 
Metropolitan. He is given a small part in an opera. Thence he moves forward to 
the final goal; a great role at the Met! 

This necessity for subintentions holds true for real life as well as for the 
movie script. Mountain climbers will cut up the main intention into various 
objectives. First they must reach a ledge here and then one further on,- then they 
must scale a sheer wall and cross a ravine. And so on, until they have reached 
the peak. 

But even a simple love story contains the principle of subdivision. The final 
objective is clear. But there are various subintentions — to attract the attention 
of the beloved one, to talk to her for the first time, to see her alone for the first 
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time, to kiss her — and from then on the sub intentions will depend upon the 
quality of the final goal. 

Life is full of intentions. It is not always easy for the writer to discern 
between main intentions and subintentions. Strength is no criterion, because 
sometimes the main intention of a story is merely to plant a garden — which is 
not very powerful — and sometimes the subintention may be to slaughter a fam¬ 
ily. We must forget about size and power as standards by which to differentiate 
between main intention and subintention. 

In order to recognize an intention as a subintention we must ask, Does it 
further the main intention? Every intention that does not further the main 
intention is an independent intention. It has to be discarded because the story 
cannot stand too- many main intentions. 

This is a very important discovery. The theatre is so limited in the material 
which it can use that it is not confronted with this problem to so great an extent. 
But the motion picture can represent so many different intentions that the writ¬ 
er is tempted to go off on all sides. Soon he will realize the damage done to his 
story. He will ask: Out of this maze of intentions, which shall I represent? 

The answer is given through unity of purpose. The law of unity of purpose 
replaces the laws of unity of time and place in the theatre. After we have selected 
the main intention of the motion picture story, we can ask about all other 
intentions: Do they further the cause of the main intention? If they do, they are 
subintentions; if they do not, they are main intentions and must be discarded. 

We must keep in mind that the main intention as well as the counter main 
intention may have subintentions. Each of these subintentions must either fur¬ 
ther the cause of the main intention or of the counter main intention. All the 
same rules apply to either of them. The subintentions are of constantly chang¬ 
ing nature, while the main intention remains constant. 

If we want to go to New York, this main intention remains the same, no 
matter what happens. But our subintention may have been to take the plane. 
The plane takes us from Los Angeles to Fort Worth, where a storm grounds the 
plane. Consequently a new subintention comes into effect: we want to take the 
train. We ride on the train until we arrive at a bridge which was destroyed by a 
flood. So we have to cross in a boat. Upon arrival on the other side, we take a 
car. Suddenly we discover that our enemy is lurking on the road. So we make a 
detour. Finally, we fulfill our main intention by arriving in New York. Among 
all these constant changes in subintentions, the law of unity of purpose remains 
in effect: they all further the main intention to get to New York. 

Subintentions can lie within different people. For instance, a businessman 
wants to make money. The employees working for him represent subintentions, 
since their work furthers his plan. But the employee who goes on a weekend 
vacation fulfills no subintention from the boss's point of view but a separate 
intention. 
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Like any intention, the subintention must have a cause and a goal. But the 
cause for the subintention is not a motive but a motivation. The cause is not 
pain, like the motive for the main intention, but it is the reason why this subin¬ 
tention will further the cause of the main intention. As such, the motivation is 
completely dependent upon the motive. This dependency results in two rules: 
the motivation exists only through the motive, and the motivation must have 
less strength than the motive. 

The strength of the motivation cannot exceed the strength of the motive. 
With reference to the same example used on page 94, let us assume that a man 
met a woman at a party and flirted with her. After such short acquaintance, the 
pain caused through separation cannot be very strong; therefore the motive is 
weak. Consider these two possibilities: if the man is in Long Island and hears 
that the woman is in New York. He will go there because the motivation is even 
weaker than the motive. It does not require a very strong motivation to go from 
Long Island to New York. But if the man is in China and hears that the woman 
is in New York, he will not attempt the trip for a woman he hardly knows, be¬ 
cause the strength of the subintention would exceed by far the strength of the 
main intention. The motive would have to be augmented: his love for the wom¬ 
an must be very strong. 

The subintention sets an auxiliary goal. The auxiliary goal lies in the future. 
It may or not be attained. 

If the subintention is characterized by the law of unity of purpose and if the 
motivation is characterized by the dependency upon the motive, the auxiliary 
goal is characterized by the law of the concentric direction. 

The main intention has the desire to attain its goal in the shortest possible 
way. We can visualize the main intention as a straight line from motive to goal, 
because the shortest possible way is the straight line. If we want to go from New 
York to San Francisco, we will not go first to Miami, then to Chicago, then to 
New Orleans, then to Alaska and then to Los Angeles. We will take the straight 
line from New York to San Francisco. Consequently, the auxiliary goals desire 
to rest on the straight line between motive and main goal. This is not always 
possible because the difficulties may demand detours. The counterintentions 
may change the straight path of the subintention. But no matter how many 
detours, the auxiliary goal must lie always in the direction of the main goal. 

It is not possible to go backward, or far off toward all sides, particularly not 
if it is unwarranted by the difficulties. A graphic description of this mistake 
would look like this: 
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It is obvious how harmful to the progress of the story such confused direc¬ 
tions are. But the law of the concentric directions, represented graphically, looks 
like this; 



There are football teams which pass the ball to all sides, but never seem to 
approach the goal. There are others which with a few calculated passes push 
right through. There are stories which reach out in all directions, but do not lead 
us anywhere. But there are other stories in which everything leads to a point. 
Stories with concentric direction are tense and powerful. Other stories without 
such focused direction are dissipated and tiresome. Besides, they waste so much 
time on their aberrations that they have little left for the main purpose. 

The reader should not expect the auxiliary goals in a story to be very firm 
and concrete or obvious like the railroad stations along a route. They are of dif¬ 
ferent strength and appearance; they may appear very rapidly and disappear 
again. One auxiliary goal itself may be subdivided into various other goals of 
much less importance and of even less definite appearance. The intention to 
meet somebody in a certain place sets an auxiliary goal, as does the intention to 
buy a new dress or to watch the performance of a play. One has said about Van 
Gogh's paintings that there is not one dull square inch on his canvas. If you look 
at one square inch of his painting, you will find the same elements which make 
his entire picture interesting. The same applies lor the motion picture story: 
each little section should contain the same elements of the future — intention 
and goal — which are desirable lor the entire story. 

The subintention which can be fulfilled or frustrated, must be fulfilled or 
frustrated. Any subintention must be led to a definite end. Many pictures violate 
this law. The error may be more or less grave according to the importance of the 
subintention. Let us assume a man says, "I am going to bed." There is no appar¬ 
ent cause for the man's intention to be frustrated. Therefore we conclude that 
he will attain his goal. But if a man declares that he is going to Singapore, and 
if we see him in the next scene walking in Times Square, we are confused. What 
happened to his subintention to go to Singapore? Why was it frustrated? When 
did he decide to go to New York? 

Nowadays, such inconsistencies are frequently seen in motion pictures 
which have been badly cut lor television showings. It is possible to eliminate a 
sequence, but not the preceding dialogue that prepares it. 

In regard to the auxiliary goal we find other difficulties. At times something 
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is revealed as an auxiliary goal. If this is the case, it exposes the need for a subin¬ 
tention and for a motivation. For instance, a lady in an evening dress in a swank 
restaurant, a worker in overalls standing in a factory, a man in a bathing suit in 
a pool, do not all represent auxiliary goals. But if a poorly dressed man goes into 
a luxurious restaurant, or if a man in overalls appears at a dress party, or the 
man in the bathing suit stands in Times Square, all these incidents reveal aux¬ 
iliary goals which require motivation. 

Failure to recognize these auxiliary goals and to give the respective motiva¬ 
tions results in absurd situations. Sometimes a story may require a person to be 
in a certain place in order to meet another person or to witness something. If 
that person in that place does not represent a contradiction of information, we 
do not need any motivation. It is perfectly natural for the workman to see some¬ 
thing happen in the factory. If our story requires that he see a happening in a 
nightclub, we need a strong motivation to get him there. Writers suffer from this 
demand: they must ask themselves. How can I get him there, or how can I make 
him meet her, or how can I make him see what happens there? It is obvious that 
the motivation must be in direct connection with the story line because, if it is 
not, the explanation would lead us too far astray from our story and would com¬ 
pletely disrupt the forward movement, even though the motivation may be cor¬ 
rect. It is not possible to explain that the man in overalls goes into chic 
restaurants because of a desire to live above his means, which was caused by an 
event in his childhood . . . and while he is there, he sees a girl steal something 
from a man. Such a motivation would be criminal in terms of economy. No, he 
goes there because he suspects his girl to be in that nightclub, or because he 
knows that somebody is to be robbed. In that case, the contradiction of informa¬ 
tion revealed by the overalls and the elegance of the nightclub becomes an excel¬ 
lent means of exposing the strength of the subintention. 




The Effect 
upon the Audience 


We are not just telling a story — we are telling it to an audience. It is therefore 
necessary to determine how the audience reacts to the manner in which the 
story is told. For the time being we shall confine ourselves to the effects of the 
dramatic construction upon the mind of the spectator, leaving the examination 
of the effects of the actual story content to the third part of the book. 

The reactions of the audience are neither unpredictable nor uncertain. The 
public reacts to certain parts of the story in a certain manner. Knowing this, the 
writer is in a position to obtain the desired reactions from the audience at his 
choosing. 

Only the novice writer believes that the reactions and moods of the actors 
in his story will cause identical reactions and moods in the audience. If the char¬ 
acters in the picture laugh and are amused, it does not necessarily mean that 
people in the audience will laugh and have a good time. As a matter of fact, some 
of the most successful comedians greatly amuse their audience without laughing 
once themselves. Jack Benny evoked peals of laughter by his silences. For 
instance, in one skit, when Mr. Benny^s held up at gunpoint, the robber asks: 
"Your money, or your life?" Instead of answering, Mr. Benny remains mute and 
stone-faced while he considers the terrible alternatives. 

Likewise, sadness of the actors on the screen does not necessarily make peo¬ 
ple in the audience sad. Nor will the spectator be fascinated just because the 
actor is terribly interested in what he is doing. Excitement, gunplay, and much 
movement on the screen do not necessarily excite the audience. The spectators 
may watch these happenings in complete boredom. On the other hand, silence 
may put the audience into a state of excitement. The laughter of an actor may 
make the audience cry, and the sadness of a character on the screen may make 
them laugh. 

The experienced writer loiows that the reactions of the audience are not 
identical with those of the actors. Nevertheless, the reactions of the spectators 
are not independent: they are caused unavoidably by certain elements in the 
story. 

Moreover, it must be understood that the quality of the story content does 
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not necessarily create interest or suspense. A story with superb qualities may be 
supremely dull, and a very trite and common story may be intensely interesting. 

A correct dramatic construction presents the story content in the most 
effective manner. It should prevent the spectator from feeling boredom, fatigue, 
dissatisfaction, and lack of forward movement. It should cause surprise, hope, 
fear, and suspense. 

We must learn so to construct a story that it will arouse, sustain, and stead¬ 
ily increase the interest of the spectator. To achieve this, we must make use of 
the spectator's capacity and ability to anticipate. 

Concerning what can be called reverse gladness or reverse sadness, i.e., an 
audience experiencing one or the other when the author's intention is just the 
opposite: Joseph Kesselring's play Arsenic and Old Lace — about two seemingly 
harmless old ladies who poison gentlemen callers — was written as serious 
melodrama, but its first audiences laughed at it. Play doctors advised the pro¬ 
ducers to simply play it as all-out comedy, and as such it became a big hit. The 
Epstein brothers then scripted it into a hit film directed by Frank Capra (made 
in 1941, released in 1944). 

Tim Burton's Ed Wood (1994) pays homage to the all-time Hollywood mas¬ 
ter of reverse gladness and sadness, of laughter and tears. 

Writer beware! Don't make audiences laugh where they ought to cry, or vice 
versa. 


Anticipation 

Anticipation is the ability of the spectator to foresee a happening 
which is to take place in the future. 

In order to enable him to anticipate an event which is to take place at a 
future moment, he must know of something that is intended or planned to hap¬ 
pen. For instance, a stone breaks loose from a housetop. The spectator antici¬ 
pates that it will hit the ground. Or a man intends to go to New York. The 
audience anticipates that he will reach New York. However, if nothing is intend¬ 
ed or planned by persons or objects in the story, nothing can be anticipated. 

Notice that we said intended or planned by persons or objects in the story. 
In no event should the spectator anticipate the intentions of the author of the 
story. Such false anticipation has done much to discredit anticipation as a valu¬ 
able reaction. Stories which "telegraph their ending," to use the technical term 
for false anticipation, are indeed devoid of merit. 

But true anticipation, which is caused by the intentions of actors in the 
story, is of great value to the construction of the motion picture. William Archer 
in his hook Playmaking states: "The essential and abiding pleasure of the theatre 
lies in foreknowledge. In relation to the characters of the drama, the audience 
are as gods looking before and after. Sitting in the theatre, we taste for a moment 
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the glory of omniscience. With vision unsealed, we watch the gropings of pur¬ 
blind mortals after happiness and smile at their stumblings, their blunders, their 
futile quests, their misplaced exultations, their groundless'panics." 

The nature of anticipation is not easily recognized. Although the intention 
is the preliminary condition for the spectator's anticipation, it does not conclu¬ 
sively determine this anticipation. The spectator's anticipation is a reaction 
which is merely set into motion by the intentions appearing in the story. 

This is due to the fact that an intention is not certain to attain its goal. And 
it is up to the spectator to decide whether to believe in the fulfillment or frustra¬ 
tion of the intention, choosing, so to speak, what outcome he wants to foresee. 

In many cases, where the goal — that is, the result in the future — follows 
with certainty upon the intention, our anticipation will be certain. For instance, 
the sun "intends" to rise every morning. We anticipate that it will rise every 
morning. But then again, we may state, "The water will begin to boil — if it is 
long enough on the fire." The second part of the sentence expresses the uncer¬ 
tainty of our anticipation. Perhaps somebody will extinguish the fire or take the 
pot away. Then there are intentions which have no chance to succeed, because 
they are hopeless or impossible. In this case the spectator will refuse to antici¬ 
pate their success, even though the actor in the story believes in it. If an actor in 
the story proclaims that he is going to jump to the moon, the spectator will by 
no means anticipate seeing him there but, deciding for himself, expect to find 
him in an insane asylum. 

This being the case, we need knowledge to decide what the probable out¬ 
come of a happening is going to be. And this knowledge is a result of our expe¬ 
rience. 

Experience, in turn, is proof accumulated through repetition. If the same 
thing behaves in the same way imder the same circumstances, it is logical that 
it will continue to behave identically. If this repetition is constant enough to 
take place a hundred thousand times, it can be crystallized into a scientific law 
of absolute exactitude, thereby guiding our anticipation with certainty. 

We expect the sun to rise every morning as it has for many thousands of 
years. But in the dark past of mankind even this anticipation was uncertain: in 
pagan times, men still feared that the sun might fail to rise one day, leaving the 
earth in eternal darkness. After a few thousand years of experience, man is fairly 
certain that nothing can go wrong with his anticipation of the suiuise. This 
made it possible for the prophets to base some of their most horrifying predic¬ 
tions upon the contradiction of such certain anticipations: "The sun will stay 
still in the mid-heaven." The prophets who directed their prophecies to simple 
people knew that the movement of the sun was a well-established anticipation 
which — if it was broken — would cause the realization of a terrifying change in 
nature. 

Thus we understand that several spectators may have different loiowledge 
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with regard to the same happening so that they may anticipate differently, some 
correctly, some wrongly, and some not at all. 

In real life, every person anticipates in many instances a reaction which has 
become so automatic that he may not even be aware of it. A man who drops a 
letter in the mailbox anticipates that the post office will deliver the letter to its 
destination. A secretary who mshes to catch the bus anticipates that the bus will 
leave the street comer at a certain time. 

Our anticipation can be provoked by customary happenings, by legal insti¬ 
tutions, by the constancy of psychological patterns, or by mere repetition. But 
with regard to human behavior, a fact which is repeated four or five times will 
already induce us to anticipate its recurrence. 

For instance, if a person has been established as honest, we anticipate hon¬ 
est actions from him; we refuse to believe that he would commit any dishonest 
deeds. If we see how a man is beaten, we anticipate that he will react, because 
he know that we would react, and we know that other people would react when 
they were beaten. We anticipate further that his reaction will be to defend him¬ 
self and not to treat the aggressor to an ice cream soda. If someone steals money, 
he must anticipate being put in jail soon after he is caught. 

The general knowledge of the spectator, which varies in comprehensive¬ 
ness, can and must be enlarged by information given in the story with regard to 
a specific person or happening. For instance, you must let the audience know 
that a father is bmtal in order to make them anticipate that he will beat his child 
who has broken a window. 

The information, supplied by the story, will cause us to anticipate as long 
as it contains the element of repetition. We may remember that the very defini¬ 
tion of a characteristic is based on repetition in contrast to the passing mood. 
Therefore the factor of repetition, whether in regard to a character or event, may 
be merely stated or implied; it can, however, automatically arise should the 
same happening be shown three or four times in the course of the story. 

If a swindler marries women as a method of obtaining their money, we 
anticipate after the second or third woman that he will act similarly with any 
other woman he meets. 

Repetition is a very frequent effect in comedy: every time a comedian 
appears, he asks a certain question. After the third or fourth time, the audience 
anticipates that he will ask the question. If it was funny, they will laugh before 
he has even opened his mouth. It is a comedic reiteration of the old Pavlovian 
dog experiment. 

Now it is clear that information given by the story may be replaced or even 
contradicted by later information, during the progress of events. Consequently, 
our anticipations are subject to constant changes, being interrupted, trans¬ 
formed, or replaced. For instance, in Neil Simon's The Out-of'Towners (1970), 
directed by Arthur Hiller, Jack Lemmon plays a young executive flying to New 
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York for an important business meeting. Everything has been prearranged, but 
nothing goes according to schedule. His plane is detoured to Boston, he misses 
a train connection, he loses his reservation at the Waldorf Astoria, he is held up 
and arrested, and on his way home he is hijacked to Cuba. 

However, in each instance, an anticipation which is not led to fulfillment 
must be interrupted and thereby destroyed. The anticipation which is left dan¬ 
gling in the air causes a subconscious dissatisfaction on the part of the spectator. 

All of us have experienced the feeling which is created when somebody 
promises to telephone and fails to do so. The disappointment may not be war¬ 
ranted by the importance of the call, but is simply a result of our dissatisfied 
anticipation. 

Thus it is not practicable to show a train heading toward a broken bridge 
and in the next scene to show the travelers at their destination. It is not feasible 
for an actor to intend to steal cattle and then fail to do it without telling the spec¬ 
tator of this change in plans. So long as this change is not made public, the spec¬ 
tator will anticipate that the man will steal cattle. The longer it takes, the more 
impatient the spectator gets. And if the picture ends without the man having 
stolen cattle, the anticipation of the spectator is definitely dissatisfied. The fol¬ 
lowing brief explanation on his part might have destroyed this anticipation: "I 
am going to become an honest man." 

There is a familiar joke based upon dissatisfied anticipation. A salesman 
who is sleeping in a small inn is awakened in the middle of the niglit by another 
guest who returns to his room on the upper floor badly intoxicated. With utter 
disregard for the sleepers, the drunl< throws one of his boots to the floor. One 
hour passes. Finally, the salesman can bear it no longer. He knocks at the wall 
and shouts: "For God's sake, throw that second boot down, so that I can go back 
to sleep." Many pictures are full of second boots which fail to fall. 

It must be realized that not only the spectator anticipates; the actors on the 
screen are also in a position to anticipate. The general anticipations, based on 
universal knowledge, are the same for all human beings: the actor as well as the 
spectator anticipates that a burning match in the haystack will start a fire. As 
for other anticipations which are based on specific knowledge, the actor may 
possess information which is different from that of another actor or from that 
of the spectator. This was explained in the chapter on division of knowledge. We 
merely have to add that the anticipations of two actors in respect to the same 
thing may stand in complete contrast. Or the anticipation of an actor may stand 
in contrast to that of the audience, which has different information. 

This contrast in anticipation is most effective. For instance, a man who is 
H.I.V. positive makes plans for a new business. He does not know that he has 
A.I.D.S., whereas the spectator is so informed. A criminal intends to start an 
honest life, unaware that his old pals are waiting to kill him. A couple enact a 
love scene on board the Titanic, Their anticipation: a happy honeymoon; the 
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spectator's anticipation: the shipwreck. Or a comic effect frequently used in ear¬ 
ly movies: somebody carries a pack, not conscious of the fact that it contains 
dynamite. With complete confidence he lights a match and smokes a cigarette, 
anticipating that nothing will happen while the spectator anticipates that the 
dynamite will explode. 

The unanticipated event. Nothing is more dramatic. No one expected the 
great ship Titanic to sink, or the Hindenburg dirigible to explode. And both 
events inevitably inspired motion pictures: Titanic (1953; 1997), and The 
Hindenburg (1975). 

In modern times one of the writer's greatest challenges is to script what is 
unanticipated with a believability approximating the all-seeing eye of live tele¬ 
vision: the explosion of a spaceship with teacher Christie McCauliffe on board; 
the Rodney King beating; O.J. Simpson's Bronco chase. 

Since an event which is planned for the future can move into the present, a 
relation exists between the anticipated event and its actual execution. 

1. We anticipate a certain happening. The event occurs just as it was antici¬ 
pated. That is: fulfilled expectancy. 

2. We anticipate a certain happening. Another event takes place instead. 
That is: surprise. 

Fulfilled expectancy is not necessarily a disadvantage. There will be numer¬ 
ous cases in a story where an anticipated event will take place as it was foreseen. 
For instance, a man intends to kiss a woman. We anticipate that he will kiss 
her. He actually does. Or a gangster intends to break a safe. He does. 

The danger of fulfilled expectancy is that it is almost a duplication: we are 
showing the spectator something which he already knows because he foresaw it. 
Therefore the anticipated event must be shown quickly, if it is shown in fulfill¬ 
ment, or the event must be so thoroughly interesting that the audience will not 
be bored. In many instances it is interesting to compare the anticipated event 
with the one which the imagination foresaw. 

Surprise is one of the most important effects of any story, whether it is used 
for comedy or drama or tragedy. Surprise can only be achieved by way of antici¬ 
pation. We must anticipate that another event will take place in order to be sur¬ 
prised by the actual outcome. If we do not anticipate anything, we cannot 
possibly be surprised. In this sense, it must be recognized that a perfectly peace¬ 
ful state of affairs, where absolutely nothing is anticipated, contains a definite 
anticipation, namely, that nothing will happen. If then suddenly something 
does happen, our anticipation is surprised. 

Such being the case, the spectator must be led to believe in something before 
he can be surprised. For instance, a clown starts to jump over a fence. He begins 
with considerable preparations, making it absolutely clear that he is going to 
jump. He indicates the great difficulties of this feat, thereby intensifying the 
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anticipation of the spectator. Again and again, he indicates his intention, until 
the audience anticipates his jumping with absolute certainty. Finally, he walks 
around the fence. The anticipation of the audience is surprised. The audience is 
fooled and will laugh. For decades clowns have made people laugh by such sim¬ 
ple deception of anticipation. We may also remember the comedian who repeats 
a funny remark upon each entrance. After three or four times, the anticipation 
of the audience has become so strong that they will start to laugh upon his 
entrance. After their anticipation is strong enough, the comedian can surprise 
them by saying something else, thereby arousing a new wave of laughter. 

The same holds true for the drama. For instance, a man has been estab¬ 
lished as a law-abiding citizen. The audience has been led to believe firmly in 
his honesty. Suddenly it is shown that he is a criminal. It is obvious that the 
audience could not be surprised if it had no opinion of the man. Only because 
the spectator believed in something else could he be surprised. 

For example, in the several film versions of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde we first 
meet Dr. Jekyll as a law-abiding citizen, and then his alter-ego as a psychopathic 
killer who is, in effect, the dark side of the same person. 

Charlie Chaplin made frequent use of surprise to cause laughter. In one of 
his pictures he jumps from a bridge into the water. We anticipate that he plun¬ 
ges into a river. But the river turns out to be a shallow puddle, so that he falls 
flat on his stomach. In The Gold Rush (1925) a woman comes smiling toward 
him. He anticipates that she smiles at him and is very happy. But the woman 
passes by and goes to a man who stands behind him. In The Great Dictator 
(1940) he prepares to fire an enormous caimon. Again and again, we see the 
colossal cannon and all his preparations. We anticipate a tremendous explosion 
and a projectile which will go twenty or thirty miles. Instead, the projectile 
comes out slowly and falls down at a short distance. 

Another effect of anticipation is the delay. Delay is only possible if we 
anticipate an event at a certain time. Let us assume that a murderer intends to 
kill a woman. We know that the hero is to arrive at her house at a certain time. 
But time passes by and he does not arrive. This delay is extremely effective. If 
we did not anticipate his arrival, at a certain time, we could not be irritated and 
excited by the delay. For example, a door opens, and we anticipate that some¬ 
body will enter right away,- instead, a long time passes before the person enters. 

As long as we anticipate a certain event at a certain time, the event may talce 
place too early instead of too late. For instance, a woman thinks that her hus¬ 
band will be absent for a week; instead, he returns after two days and surprises 
her with another man. Her surprise results from her anticipation that he would 
return at a later date, while the husband's surprise results from his anticipation 
that he would find her alone. 

Last, it must be recognized that the anticipated event may be pleasant or 
unpleasant for the spectator. If the anticipated event is pleasant, the spectator 
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will be eager to see it executed. You may have overheard remarks in small movie 
houses after the hero of the picture has declared his intention to beat the living 
hell out of his adversary. Your neighbor may have nudged you and said, ''Boy, 
this is going to be good." Your neighbor's enthusiasm is caused by the anticipa¬ 
tion of the beating the villain is going to get. He can hardly wait until the motion 
picture narration gets to this scene. If the hero had failed to make public his goal, 
your neighbor would have continued chewing his gum in complete boredom, 
being unable to anticipate something pleasant. 

But the anticipation of something unpleasant fills us with fear. For instance, 
a child has broken a window at home. The father has been characterized as a 
brutal person. We fear a frightful beating for the child. 

A hopeful anticipation as well as a fearful anticipation can be surprised. The 
promised beating which the hero was going to administer to the villain can turn 
out to be a beating for the hero. Our anticipation is surprised. The surprise of a 
hopeful anticipation can only be disappointment. In the example of the fearful 
anticipation, the brutal father may forgive the child. Again we have surprise. 
The surprise of a fearful anticipation can only be relief. 

In a story with intention and counterintention, the spectator will experience 
contrasting anticipations: the anticipation of the deeds of the hero, and the 
anticipation of the deeds of the villain. The first may represent a pleasant and 
the second an unpleasant anticipation. Consequently, the spectator may expe¬ 
rience hope and fear at the very same moment. For instance, the villain is about 
to torture the hero's girl. We anticipate his deeds and are full of fear. But we also 
know that the hero is on his way to the house where the villain holds the girl. 
We anticipate his arrival. We are full of hope, while at the same time we are full 
of fear. The entire scene before the hero's arrival stands in the shadow of our 
anticipation of his arrival. The moment he comes in we experience relief, 
because our fearful anticipation is surprised or destroyed. However, we do not 
feel surprised because the hero arrived, since we anticipated it. If he were to 
come too late, our hopeful anticipation would be surprised or disappointed. In 
order to make either effect possible, we must inform the audience that the hero 
is on his way to the house. 

Thus the screenwriter must arrange the story information in such manner 
as to cause anticipation if he wants to obtain the valuable effects of expectancy 
and surprise, fear and hope, disappointment and relief. 

Suspense 

Suspense is a scarecrow for most moviemakers. If there is any¬ 
thing wrong with a picture, it usually is attributed to lack of suspense. If a pic¬ 
ture lacks construction, if the story is dull and the line confused, the usual 
advice is: add some suspense. Great hopes are based on suspense, as if this word 
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contained some magic medicine, as if it had all by itself sufficient power to help 
us overcome all deficiencies of a narration. Yet few people seem to know exactly 
the characteristics of suspense and how to achieve this effect. 

Despite its importance, suspense is only a secondary effect deriving from 
other dramatic elements. Suspense becomes possible only with a strong and cor¬ 
rect structure. It can never exist by itself, it cannot be added, and it can hardly 
be corrected or improved by itself, because it depends too much upon the other 
elements. 

Suspense is not an element of the story, but a reaction of the spectator to 
the story. If it is said that a story has no suspense — it is meant that the spec¬ 
tator is unable to feel suspense when the story is told to him. 

Suspense is the doubt of the spectator as to the outcome of an intention of 
an actor in the story. 

Therefore the first necessity in order to achieve suspense is the intention. A 
story without intentions cannot possibly cause any suspense. 

The intention sets a goal. In the absence of any difficulties, there is no doubt 
that the intention will attain the goal. Because there is no doubt, there is no sus¬ 
pense for us. The story will move quietly toward a goal which has been set by 
the intention. 

In order to create a doubt, the intention must hit against difficulties. In the 
resulting struggle between intention and difficulties lies the doubt as to whether 
the intention will be frustrated or fulfilled, and whether the goal will be attained 
or not. And as long as the spectator doubts the outcome of the intention, he 
experiences suspense. 

It seems as if this were fairly easy to understand. But it is amazing how 
many different ways are tried to achieve suspense. There is, however, no other 
way of achieving it than the one described. 

One of the frequent mistakes results from the fact that a story without dif¬ 
ficulties for its intentions moves quietly toward the goal. Obviously, the specta¬ 
tor cannot experience any suspense. From this, people conclude that the lack of 
suspense is a result of the clearness of the goal. They think that the spectator 
does not experience suspense because he knows exactly where the story is head¬ 
ing. They attempt to repair this absence of suspense by withholding the goal. In 
doing this, they do not create suspense but confusion, because suspense is not 
blindness but uncertainty. 

Lessing in his Hamburg Dramaturgy states, ''By means of secrecy, a poet 
achieves a short effect, but in what enduring disquietude could he have main¬ 
tained us if he had made no secret about it. Whoever is struck down in a 
moment, I can only pity for a moment. But how if I expect the blow, how if I see 
the storm brewing about his head?" 

The spectator must know where the story is heading, but he must be uncer¬ 
tain whether the goal will be attained or not. And in order to create this uncer- 
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tainty or doubt, the spectator must loiow of difficulties standing in the way of 
these intentions. 

Very often, suspense is confused with curiosity. This confusion is under¬ 
standable — if not pardonable — because the reaction of the spectator is similar. 
In both cases he asks the same question. What is going to happen? Curiosity, 
however, results from our lack of knowledge of what the actor wants, while sus¬ 
pense results from our lack of knowledge as to whether the actor^s intention will 
be fulfilled or frustrated. The resulting reaction from our side is similar but the 
Causes for it are different. 

Curiosity is our desire to find the goal, while suspense can only exist if we 
know the goal. Therefore the two are opposed to each other; both cannot exist 
at the same time. The exposing of the goal which destroys curiosity is the pre¬ 
liminary step for suspense, and the absence of the goal which is necessary for 
curiosity makes suspense impossible. 

Curiosity can be a very good preliminary to suspense. If we are first led to 
ask. What is the goal? we are more interested in the goal than if we were told 
right away. After the answer to this question is given, that is, after the goal has 
been exposed, suspense begins to work if there are difficulties in the way of 
attaining the goal. Curiosity in relation to the main goal can only exist in the 
beginning, while suspense can continue throughout the narration. But before 
each auxiliary goal we can have the transition from curiosity to suspense, if we 
desire it. 

It is easy to make the difference clear by way of an example: A terrorist puts 
a time bomb in his bag. We know that he wants to blow up something. But we 
do not know what. We are curious. Later we learn that he wants to blow up a 
ship. Now we know the goal, but we do not know as yet whether he will attain 
his goal. We experience suspense: will liis intention to blow up the ship be ful¬ 
filled or frustrated? 

Because the definition of suspense means simply that it is the doubt as to 
the outcome of an intention, suspense can be achieved in thousands of different 
ways. For instance, a fugitive is hiding in a barn. A peasant enters the bam. Will 
the fugitive's intention to hide be fulfilled or frustrated ? Or a man wants to catch 
a train. He is held up by traffic. Will his intention to catch the train be fulfilled 
or frustrated? Or a jockey intends to participate in an important race. He is 
locked up in a room by the villains. Will his intention be fulfilled or frustrated? 
Or a villain is about to commit a crime. Will the hero arrive in time to prevent 
the fulfillment of the villain's intention? 

Suspense is not necessarily bound to blood and murder. A tender love story 
can have suspense as long as it adheres to the same principles of intention and 
opposing difficulty, thereby creating a doubt in the mind of the spectator. 

Thus intention and difficulty are equally essential in creating a doubt in the 
spectator. Primarily, it does not matter how strong and powerful each of them 
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is. But it does matter what the balance of strength between them appears to be. 
For if the strength of the intention appears to be much greater than that of the 
difficulty, its chances for success and victory are uncontested. Consequently, 
there can be no doubt as to the outcome. Furthermore, if the strength of the dif¬ 
ficulty seems to be considerably greater than the one of the intention, its chanc¬ 
es for success are obvious. We cannot doubt that the intention will be frustrated. 

In order to achieve a doubt, and thereby suspense, the chances for the suc¬ 
cess of the intention or of the difficulty must be nearly equal. 

Let us assume that you are on an ocean liner. The ocean liner has powerful 
machines, great resistance against storm and waves,- it has instruments of navi¬ 
gation and a trained crew. Its chances for success, that is, crossing the ocean, are 
far better than are the chances of the ocean — as Ae difficulty — to resist. We 
have intention and difficulty, but the chances for success are not equal; therefore 
we cannot experience suspense. If, however, the ocean liner is torpedoed and the 
people get into the lifeboats, the chances of success are about equal. The chances 
of the difficulty lie in the vastness of the ocean, in storm and waves, in the lack 
of drinking water and so on. The chances of the intention lie in the fact that the 
survivors may be picked up by passing boats or that the wind will drift them to 
an island. The equal chances make it possible for us to experience suspense. 

Likewise, this applies to an airplane flying from Los Angeles to Honolulu. 
The chances for the airplane to reach its goal are much better than those of the 
difficulty to prevent it. This was proven in dozens of previous flights. But let us 
assume the pilot suddenly discovers that the fuel tanlc is leaking. Will the fuel 
last until they reach land? It is the leakage which makes suspense possible, 
because now the chances for fulfillment and frustration are nearly equal. 

Let us assume that you go to a prizefight between the heavyweight champi¬ 
on and an unknown boxer. You will not be able to experience suspense, because 
you cannot doubt that the champion will win. But if he fights against a well- 
known and indomitable opponent, the stadium will be full and the crowd will 
be tense and excited, because the chances for both fighters are about equal. In 
both cases, the champion may put up an equally vigorous fight, but in the first 
instance we are not able to experience suspense, and in the second we can. 

Translated into story terms, it means the following: two men who want to 
kill each other offer good suspense, because you have intention and counterin¬ 
tention, or intention and difficulty. If you characterize these two men as strong 
and ruthless, you have better suspense. A courageous, but resourceless man who 
wants to kill a coward who is very powerful offers excellent suspense. 

Although this seems very obvious in a clear analysis, mistakes of that sort 
often happen, mostly because of the writer's enthusiasm to make his hero won¬ 
derful, and the opponent a combination of all bad and despicable qualities. The 
latter vilification is permissible as long as the opponent is powerful, and his bad¬ 
ness is not identical with weakness. If his despicable qualities are represented as 
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ruthless ness and villainy, and at the same time are combined with power, then 
suspense is achieved, because the chances of success are about equal. Alfred 
Hitchcock expressed it like this: ''I always respect my villain, build him into a 
redoubtable character that will make my hero or thesis more admirable in 
deflating him." 

It was said that the strength of the difficulties which are faced expose the 
strength of the intention. Simultaneously, they expose the chances for the suc¬ 
cess of the intention. For instance, an army of five thousand men defends a 
town. It is not likely that an opposing force of two hundred men will attack the 
five thousand men, because the chances of success are too unequal. 

It is possible that a cop will single-handedly burst into a nest of gangsters, 
though it appears as if the odds were all against him. But by the simple fact that 
he dares to brave such odds, we assume that he must have some reason for doing 
it; that is, he must have some other chances for success which are as yet 
unknown to us. 

The realization that such situations contain very powerful suspense has led 
some writers into grave mistakes. They allow the hero to face an obviously des¬ 
perate situation. Afterwards, he is not saved by some assistance which he was 
anticipating — a fact which would correspond to the law of the equal chances of 
fulfillment or frustration — but by some accidental help. This is downright silly. 
A hero who goes to a place where he knows a dozen criminals are hidden is not 
a hero but an idiot. If the hero is then saved by the accidental arrival of police, 
he was not worth saving, and the writer insults the intelligence of the audience. 

The spectator weighs the chances subconsciously. But motion pictures have 
spoiled the natural feeling for weighing the chances to a large extent, because 
they made a practice of letting everything come out well at the end. We were so 
used to the hero's victory that we did not give up hope, even though things 
seemed to be absolutely hopeless. We still felt suspense, even though there 
seemed to be no possible doubt that the hero's intention would be frustrated. 
This is false suspense, however, because it is based upon hope and confidence 
in the kindness of a producer who would not disappoint us by letting things 
come out in a bad way. The following example will serve to illustrate the differ¬ 
ence between tme and false suspense: A train carrying the hero and the heroine 
heads toward a bridge which has been destroyed. The train travels at a speed of 
seventy miles an hour and there is no warning. Consequently, we should not feel 
any suspense, because there is little doubt that the train will plunge into the 
river. But because we like the hero and the heroine, we shall not give up hope 
that something will prevent the train's intention to fall into the river. This is 
false suspense. However, if a guard who discovered the fallen bridge, runs as fast 
as he can toward the train in order to warn the engineer, then we have tme sus¬ 
pense. Will the guard warn the engineer in time? Will the train's intention be 
fulfilled or frustrated? Obviously, tme suspense is much more exciting and pow- 
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erful, and we should search the script carefully for equal or unequal chances. It 
is very simple, at times, to insert a reason to make the chances equal, as was 
shown in the above example. 

The reasons determining the chances of fulfillment or frustration of an 
intention may exist whether the spectator Icnows about them or not. But we 
must realize that the spectator cannot experience suspense until he is informed 
of the difficulties opposing the intention, as we have seen in the example of the 
train and the guard. From this we derive the demand that the information be 
given at the opportune moment in order to obtain the best values of suspense. 

Let us consider this example: The villain has lured the girl into his home 
and intends to kill her. We cannot doubt that he will fulfill his intention, for he 
is stronger than the girl. However, the hero is on his way to the villain^s house. 
If he arrives in time, he may be able to save the girl. Now let us consider when 
the information about the hero's intention should be given? If we are not 
informed about this intention, the hero's intention exists nevertheless, but the 
spectator is not capable of experiencing suspense. All of the villain's prepara- 
tions for the murder are without suspense. When the hero arrives, his arrival is 
unexpected and not effective for the spectator. Instead, tlie information about 
the hero's intention to go to the house should be given at about the same time 
that the villain's intention to kill the girl is exposed. 

During the progress of the story, the chances for fulfillment or frustration 
may change and, with them, our doubt. If the difficulty is an obstacle, it may be 
overcome gradually by the intention. Our doubt or our suspense is subject to 
very rapid changes. This is desirable because it makes the outcome unpredict¬ 
able. The victory of one side over the other may either happen gradually or rap¬ 
idly. Rapid change in the chances for fulfillment or frustration is identical with 
Aristotle's conception of the reversal: After the chances for both have been equal 
for a long time or even favorable to one side, suddenly one or the other gains 
decisive superiority. We say decisive superiority, because there must be one 
point where the doubt about victory or defeat of the intention must be replaced 
by certainty. And this decision is the climax. 

If suspense is the questioning about the outcome of intentions, the climax 
gives the answer. After the climax there is no more doubt possible about whether 
the intention will be frustrated or fulfilled. An answer dissolves a question. The 
climax destroys suspense. It is tlierefore clear that the climax should be as near 
die end of die picture as possible in order to make use of suspense up to die very 
end. The climax is not idendcal with the end of the story. It simply represents the 
decision as to victory or elimination of the difficulty. The progress of the story 
from climax to attainment of goal is without interest because it lacks suspense. 
We can even go as far as to imply the actual attainment of die goal, because there 
is no doubt left diat it will be reached. This is die case in many love stories. After 
all the difficuldes have been eliminated, we need not show the lovers married. 
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This completes our investigation of the nature of suspense. 

The Forward Movement 

Moviemakers are very much concerned with the forward move¬ 
ment of a picture. They will exclaim enthusiastically that it moves at a rapid 
pace or they may sigh in dejection that it is slow. This may be the case with the 
entire picture, or only with certain parts. “It drags in spots." Thereupon, the 
slow spots are cut shorter and shorter, until hardly anything is left, which makes 
other parts of the picture difficult to understand. The mystery of the slow or fast 
forward movement of the picture can seldom be solved by cutting. 

Of course, it is not the picture which moves fast or slowly, because the pic¬ 
ture is driven forward by the electric motor of the projection machine at a steady 
speed. It is the mind of the spectator which must be moved forward from the 
beginning of the story to its end. 

The mind and the imagination of the spectator are fundamentally inert. 
They sit down with the spectator in the seat of the theatre. They have no for¬ 
ward movement of their own. But they have the faculty for certain reactions. By 
arranging the story elements in the right order the writer is able to attract the 
mind of the spectator to move forward. If the story fails to contain these ele¬ 
ments, the verdict of the spectator is that the picture was slow, long, and boring. 

The forward movement is something new — brought about by the form of 
motion pictures — and moviemakers have good reason to be concerned about 
it. The theatre is not so interested in the forward movement, because its time is 
uninterrupted. Each second of its scene or act represents a second of actual time. 
Therefore it cannot move faster or slower, and the movement of the mind of the 
theatre spectator is identical with the movement of the play, neither slower nor 
faster. The novel does not know this kind of forward movement, because the 
reader can put the book away at any time he likes and does not have to sit 
through from the beginning to the end. Furthermore, the novel has the connect¬ 
ing sentences which lead the reader smoothly forward, while the interruptions 
after each scene in the picture are felt very harshly. It must be realized that the 
lapse of time between scenes interrupts the smooth flowing of the forward 
movement. Each scene represents an even forward movement because the time 
in each scene is identical with actual time. But the lapse of time — being of dif¬ 
ferent length — represents a very dangerous discontinuation of the forward 
movement. 

We must understand that the form pf the motion picture is not a continu¬ 
ous entity; instead, it is a conglomeration of blocks, represented by shots and 
scenes. These blocks have the tendency to fall apart, thereby interrupting the 
continuity of the story in a decisive manner. In order to overcome these breaks 
we must search for connecting elements within the story. If these elements of 
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the story overlap the breaks caused by the technical subdivision, we can achieve 
connection. With this in mind, we understand the predominant importance of 
the forward movement in motion pictures compared to that in other forms of 
storytelling. 

We must search for the elements in the story which cause our imagination 
to move forward. In order to find them, it is necessary that we understand the 
elements of dramatic constmction very thoroughly. Only a moviemaker with 
very definite knowledge of the laws of dramatic constmction is in a position to 
make a motion picture which ''moves fast." 

If we were to compare our mind with that of a man who walks on a highway, 
we would undoubtedly believe that he knows where he is going. He must have 
a goal, otherwise he would not walk, but stand still or sit down. And this is 
exactly what the mind of the spectator does during his march along the story if 
he is not told what the goal is. 

In order to cause any kind of forward movement a goal must be set. The set¬ 
ting of a goal is the preliminary condition for the forward movement. Without 
it, the spectator will not move, and the picture will be slow, and uninteresting. 

As soon as the goal is set, the spectator anticipates the possibility of its 
attainment. This anticipation expresses itself as a desire to arrive at the goal. 
And this desire causes the forward movement in the mind of the spectator. 

In general, our anticipation works so strongly that we want to attain the 
goal immediately and resent the actual execution of the intention before attain¬ 
ing the goal. The delay caused by necessary but time-absorbing actions appears 
as a hindrance of the forward movement. 

In order to eliminate this impression of hindrance we have to insert doubt, 
that is, suspense, because then the attainment of the goal which is desired by 
our forward movement is not merely hindered by a delay but made altogether 
uncertain. Suspense is fundamentally an unpleasant feeling from which the 
spectator would like to escape. This sounds strange because we know that sus¬ 
pense is very desirable for the movie script. 

Being an unpleasant feeling, suspense helps the forward movement. We 
would like to obtain certainty. It is often said that the certainty of something bad 
is preferable to uncertainty which leaves open the chance for the happy out¬ 
come. It is said that the certainty of the death of a relative is less tormenting 
than if he is missing. Therefore, in order to mn away from the uncertainty 
which is felt as suspense, the spectator moves forward toward the goal and 
toward the decision which makes clear the outcome of the intention. As such, 
the forward movement of the mind of the spectator is a product of his anticipa¬ 
tion and his suspense. For anticipation, we need a goal, which, as we remember, 
can only be set by an intention. And for suspense, we need a doubt as to the out¬ 
come of the intention, which, as we remember, can only be created by a difficulty. 

It is our desire to create a smooth and fast forward movement of the mind 
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of the spectator. Now that we know its causes, we can proceed to arrange the 
elements of the story in such a manner that we may obtain the best possible 
results. 

We find that the main goal of the story should be set as early as possible in 
order to cause anticipation,- this means that the intention setting the goal should 
start very near the beginning. At the exact moment at which the intention 
begins and the goal is set, the forward movement starts, because anticipation 
makes us desire the goal. Before the goal has been set or before the main in ten- 
tion has been exposed or caused, the story will slouch along at a slow and reluc¬ 
tant pace; it will only gather speed after the main goal is clear. Previous to that, 
we have no desire to get anywhere — we sit still. 

As soon as the anticipation begins to work, we begin to resent all further 
actions as a hindrance if we do not experience any doubt as to whether the goal 
will be attained. Again we feel that the picture is slow. 

In order to make our speed identical with that of the picture, we have to 
insert the doubt. The difficulty opposing the intention and making the attain¬ 
ment of the goal uncertain must be exposed soon after the intention has been 
set. If the time elapsing between the exposition of the two is too long, we have 
the disagreeable feeling of being hindered in our forward movement. 

It was said that the climax dissolves our doubt or suspense. This being the 
case, we must take care that the climax is near the end of the picture, for after 
the climax, or after the destruction of suspense, we begin to experience the same 
feeling of hindrance if we cannot attain the goal shortly. 

Lastly, it must be said that the main goal must coincide with the end of the 
picture. Our forward movement stops the moment the goal is attained. If the 
picture proceeds further, that is, if it moves forward after the goal has been 
attained, we are unable to follow. The rest of the picture — from the moment 
that the main goal is attained to the end — ambles along or dangles in the air. 

In looking back, we already find four definite reasons for creating or hinder¬ 
ing the forward movement. And furthermore, we see that the speed of the for¬ 
ward movement is subject to changes. It can be slow in the beginning, then take 
on speed, then become slow again, then gather speed, then lose it again, and stop 
completely before the end, according to the time when the main intention 
begins, when the difficulty appears, when the climax takes place, and then the 
main goal is attained as compared to the actual ending of the picture. 

Now we are ready to find further determining factors for the forward move¬ 
ment. The main goal is attracting the mind of the spectator. But it must be 
realized that much of its strength of attraction is being lost in the distance. The 
further away we are from the main goal, the more its power of attraction is weak¬ 
ened. Obviously, we are further away in the beginning of the story. The more we 
proceed, the closer we come. 

We could compare the main goal to a powerful magnet. In order to over- 
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come the weakening of the power of attraction because of the distance, we can 
put up smaller magnets along the road which attract us forward. As soon as each 
one is reached, its magnetic power is extinguished; thereby our forward move¬ 
ment is continuous and gathers momentum toward the main goal. 

These magnets along the road are represented by the auxiliary goals. Since 
they are goals, they can be anticipated by the spectator, and if they are anticipat¬ 
ed, they cause a forward movement. If they are wisely arranged, they contribute 
greatly to our forward motion until the main goal becomes powerful enough to 
attract us by itself. 

There is no fixed rule or ratio which would guide their distribution. They 
should be chosen in accordance with the necessities and requirements of each 
individual story. Each story contains innate auxiliary goals, and even though 
their distribution is irregular, it may be satisfactory and does not demand any 
correction. However, if there are large spaces without any auxiliary goal, our for¬ 
ward movement slows down. These large spaces without auxiliary goals are so- 
called slow spots or dull parts of the picture although much may be happening 
in these parts. But we are not led to anticipate anything — therefore we do not 
move forward. Frequently, the cutter is supposed to correct these deficiencies in 
the completed picture by cutting out sections from these dull spots. Yet this cor¬ 
rection was the duty of the writer, who should have inserted or created auxiliary 
goals. 

It is a fundamental principle that it is the anticipation of an auxiliary goal 
which causes the forward movement, and not the brisloiess of the dialogue or 
the swift action of a scene. Imagine, for instance, a scene in which a man visits 
a woman. He talks brilliantly, his dialogue is brief and precise, and the scene 
ends before any apparent dull moment could occur — yet the scene is without 
forward movement, as we do not anticipate any auxiliary goal. Imagine now that 
we know this man came to see the woman in order to Idll her. He comes in and 
begins to talk about the weather. No matter how dull and slow the dialogue, no 
matter how many uninteresting things may be said, the scene will have an 
uncanny forward movement, because an attracting auxiliary goal exists. As a 
matter of fact, the hindrance caused by the slowness of the actions and dullness 
of the dialogue makes us all the more conscious of our forward movement. It 
maizes us impatient and this impatience strengthens our will to get somewhere 
— it strengthens our forward movement. 

Thus the experienced writer can exploit the attraction of a good auxiliary 
goal even further. The strong forward movement will help to alleviate the hin¬ 
drances caused by much e3q)osition and unavoidable information. Even the best 
writer cannot escape giving certain expositions which are less interesting than 
the rest of the story. But he may give them in this way: A person approaches a 
man in an attempt to learn something which is extremely interesting. The man, 
either through stupidity or ill will, talks about everything else, but not about that 
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particular subject. "Everything else" the man talks about, is of course exposition 
and information which we would hardly want to listen to if it were not for our 
forward movement caused by the anticipated auxiliary goal. The writer has 
transformed a deficiency into an excellent dramatic effect. Not only does he give 
us the exposition, but in doing so he accentuates our anticipation by making us 
impatient. The auxiliary goal as a magnet draws us over the slow spots. Our for¬ 
ward movement is hindered by the difficulty which — in this case — only inten¬ 
sifies our will to arrive at the auxiliary goal. Let us consider for a moment how 
far we have already advanced: not only are we able to cause the forward move¬ 
ment, but we can even dare to hinder this forward movement, thereby gaining a 
new effect. 

In order to obtain the smoothest forward movement, we must be aware of 
the following fact: the auxiliary goal has the capacity of attracting us until it is 
reached. But as soon as it is reached, it loses its attraction. The extinction of the 
attracting power of the auxiliary goal has a tendency to stop our forward move¬ 
ment. It has the tendency to let us slump down. As soon as one auxiliary goal is 
eliminated, the duty of moving forward the mind of the spectator rests upon the 
following auxiliary goal or goals, and of course upon the main goal. It is clear 
that this duty can only be transferred if the following auxiliary goal exists already 
and not if it must be set after the preceding goal was extinguished. In order to 
guarantee a smooth forward movement, the following auxiliary goal must be set 
somewhere in the middle of the previous intention. Then it takes over automat¬ 
ically where the first goal leaves off. But if the new auxiliary goal is set only after 
the preceding goal has been eliminated, our forward movement will result in 
jumps and halts and not in a continuous flow toward the conclusion of the story. 

To make this appear more clearly, we can represent graphically the correct 
and the wrong appearance of the auxiliary goal. Let us assume that the entire 
picture is represented as a straight line. The main intention should begin with 
the beginning of the picture, and the main goal should be attained at the end. 
Underneath, we can show the subintentions as smaller lines, beginning with the 
motivation and ending with the auxiliary goal. Not only is it necessary to have 
a fairly even distribution of the auxiliary goals, but the beginning of the subin¬ 
tentions must overlap each other. 


Motive 

M 


Main Intention 


Main-Goal 

G 


motivation 


auxiliary goal 


m 
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In the graphic description, we are able to distinguish clearly the connecting 
power of these overlapping subintentions. We must remember that the closer we 
come to the auxiliary goal, the stronger its power of attraction. After the one is 
eliminated, we approach the succeeding one, which in turn begins to attract us 
more and more. Now consider a representation of faulty connection: 

M_G 

m_g 

m_ 

m_g 

m_g 

m_g 

It is apparent that after each auxiliary goal, we are left without attraction. 
Our forward movement stops. Then suddenly a new auxiliary goal is set, which 
makes us rush forward. After it is eliminated, we are let down again. Our 
progress is similar to that of an old automobile — a series of jerks and stalls and 
not the smooth forward movement of a modern engine. 

It may seem that our conclusions are very abstract. However, after these fac¬ 
tors are thoroughly understood, their application is fairly simple. It is not too 
difficult to recognize the essential subintentions in a story. After they have been 
recognized, it is a simple matter to find where they are revealed, that is, at what 
moment the spectator begins to anticipate an auxiliary goal. 

Thereafter one recognizes at once whether there are large spaces of story 
time without subintentions, and therefore without forward movement, and 
whether the subintentions are overlapping one another or not. 

It is necessary that we compare the capacity of the auxiliary goals and of the 
main goal in their relation to each other. First we must recognize that the goal 
may arouse the anticipation of something pleasant or of something unpleasant. 
And these two different types of anticipation affect the forward movement. 

Let us again compare our mind with that of a man who walks on a highway 
toward a distant city which is his goal. The man may anticipate a wonderful din¬ 
ner after he gets to the city, or he may anticipate a friend or a good night's rest 
in a hotel or a profitable business deal. In all these cases his anticipation con¬ 
tains something pleasant. Obviously, the man is eager to get to the city and his 
forward movement is fast. 

However, it may be that the man anticipates a jail sentence upon his arrival 
in the city or that he expects a beating from his enemies. We are safe to assume 
that he will refuse to move forward, unless he is compelled by some powerful 
reason. 

These examples refer to the anticipation caused by a main goal. The antic¬ 
ipation of pleasant or unpleasant things with respect to the auxiliary goals 
affects the forward movement in a different way. If the main goal is to get to the 
distant city, and the main anticipation contains something pleasant, like the 
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union of two lovers, the auxiliary goals can be unpleasant without disturbing the 
forward movement. Auxiliary goals are unpleasant if the man has to suffer cold 
and hunger, has to sleep in hard beds, and becomes tired from the strain of his 
journey. All this, however, will not make him stop, because the main anticipa¬ 
tion is pleasant. 

Translated into motion picture terms, we understand that the mind of the 
spectator will move forward more eagerly if he anticipates a happy ending. It will 
not move forward if it has to expect "a beating"' upon arrival. The auxiliary goals 
may be unpleasant and terrorizing. But their terror will not disturb the forward 
movement, because they are only stepping stones on our way to attain some¬ 
thing pleasant. As a matter of fact, this terror of the anticipated auxiliary goals 
may be anew cause for the accelerated forward movement: we want to get it over 
with in order to arrive at the pleasant main goal. 

Let us again consider the example of the man on the highway: We notice 
that he is standing before a road sign. At the bottom of the sign he reads the 
name of the distant city — the main goal — in large letters. Above, in much 
smaller letters he finds the name of three or four towns which come before this 
main goal. The main goal is made clear by the size of its lettering. 

Let us assume that a sailor who is easily persuaded comes ashore in San 
Diego. He wants to go to his home town, which is thirty miles beyond San Fran¬ 
cisco. The auxiliary goal as represented by San Francisco is much more attrac¬ 
tive and much more important than the main goal which is his home town. 
There is every reason to suspect that this particular sailor will remain in San 
Francisco and get drunk and never reach his home town. This can be very easily 
altered by reminding the sailor that his best girl, whom he has not seen in two 
years, is waiting for him in the home town. Immediately, all the attractions and 
seductions of San Francisco lose their power over him, and the big city becomes 
an unimportant station before the great goal of seeing his girl again. 

We may be permitted to compare our imagination to a drunkard who has 
very little resistance against any kind of temptation. Our intelligence can be very 
adult and full of will power. But our imagination remains childlike. It is 
intrigued by the slightest sensation; it is aroused by the slightest temptation, 
and then it is very difficult to control. Should one of the auxiliary goals become 
more attractive or more interesting than the main goal, the imagination, like the 
drunken sailor, will only reluctantly move on. The result is that from this 
attractive auxiliary goal on, the journey to the end of the story becomes uninter¬ 
esting because the forward movement is hopelessly reduced. 

Frequently, the author fails to make clear which is his main intention and 
which his subintention. Then the spectator may falsely assume that a subinten¬ 
tion is the main intention, believing that the end of the picture is reached when 
the auxiliary goal is attained. To his astonishment, the picture drags on until 
what the author believes to be the main goal has been reached. 
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The attraction of the main goal must be the most powerful of all. However, 
a comparatively unattractive auxiliary goal in the beginning will still be able to 
attract us because the powerful attraction of the main goal is so faraway. The 
closer we approach the main goal, the stronger the auxiliary goals must become 
in order to exert any kind of attraction. 

This is the dramatic graduation of values. A casual love scene at the begin¬ 
ning of a picture may be very good. The same scene before a bullfight which may 
cost the life of the matador, would seem ridiculous. The love scene must become 
important, tragic, or poignant. 

Thus every following event must be more attractive in order to move us for¬ 
ward, in order to make an impression upon us. This graduation must be applied 
to every part, to every element of the story. Evety characterization must grow 
toward the end. Every emotion must be gradually strengthened. Every decision 
must become graver. Every event must become more interesting. This repre¬ 
sents no small problem. If the writer fails to achieve thorough graduation of all 
the elements, he will be confronted with effects which he had not intended. 
Those parts which he fails to graduate will remain stagnant, losing interest and 
value because the others have progressed. 

If well handled, the uneven graduation may become an effect. For instance, 
a battalion of soldiers passes, on its way to battle, a farmer who is tilling his soil. 
On the way back, the soldiers meet him again. In the meantime, they have gone 
through hell, they have fought, they have suffered, their friends have been lulled, 
but the farmer is still there, working his soil as before. 

Professor George Pierce Baker, in his Dramatic Technique, writes that it is 
the common aim of all dramatists to win as promptly as possible the attention 
of the audience. This unquestionably correct demand has often been misunder¬ 
stood. It is true that the interest of the audience should be aroused immediately, 
but not by events which are so impressive as to prevent a subsequent graduation. 

While it is desirable to begin with interesting events, impressive events 
should be saved for later on in order to obtain a steady graduation. It requires 
discipline, restraint, and wisdom to arrange the events in such manner as to 
obtain an even graduation. Many pictures achieve a terrific beginning — which 
is desired by most producers — but are unable to continue. They throw the spec¬ 
tator into forward movement with a jerk but are unable to keep up the speed. 
Most of these pictures are disappointing toward the end, for no other reason 
than the fact that the powerful beginning cannot be graduated. If the beginning 
were less impressive, the rest of the picture would become more interesting. In 
Hollywood one speaks of a school of first act writers. Their ''first acts," that is, 
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the beginnings of their stories, are very powerful, but the rest is disappointing. 
At times this first act serves its purpose: it induces the producer to read a script, 
instead of discarding it after a few pages. But it does not serve the purpose of 
making good pictures for the audience. Such stories are top-heavy, and no effort 
of rewriting can balance them, because no graduation is possible. 

Television has aggravated this danger by its demand that the viewer be 
"hooked" at the very first moment. Years ago, the filmmalcers could count on a 
captive audience in the movie theaters, so that they developed their expositions 
at a more leisurely pace. But today, when a nervous switching to another chan¬ 
nel may bring about the demise of a series in the rat(ing) race, the viewers have 
been conditioned to beginnings that pack a wallop. And the moviemakers, aware 
that their theatrical films will end up on television, have increasingly speeded 
up their openings, to the point of capturing audience interest before the main 
title. 

A startling or dramatic opening does not necessarily preclude a subsequent 
crescendo of emotional and suspenseful clashes. The gimmick at the beginning, 
no matter how explosive the impact, does not yet affect the audience as strongly 
as a less forceful scene after we have become involved with the protagonists of 
the story. 

Nevertheless, it becomes clear that we should only choose emotions and 
characterizations which will allow graduation. They must be planned in such 
manner as to make the gradual strengthening possible. Many a script, in a nat¬ 
ural desire to graduate its intentions toward the end, permits them to outrange 
their motives and characterizations. The result is ridiculous; we may remember 
the example of the engineer who finds himself fighting for his life while all he 
wanted was five hundred dollars a week. The result of graduated intentions from 
weak motives is a giant on baby feet. It may also happen that the subintention 
is more powerful than the main intention, which again is ridiculous. In order to 
overcome such dangers, the writer should choose his characterizations and 
main motives for strength; then he has ample possibilities of strengthening the 
subintention toward the end without disrupting the proportion between the el¬ 
ements of the story. 

The chmax of this development comes when no further graduation is pos¬ 
sible. This means that graduation should be distributed over such a space tliat 
its highest point coincides with the end of the picture. If this moment is reached 
earlier, the remainder of the picture becomes stagnant. If the picture ends at a 
time when we are still able to anticipate a further graduation of its elements, the 
end comes unexpectedly and unsatisfactorily. 
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Graphically, the correct graduation would look like this: 
Maximum graduation 



Beginning of Picture End of Picture 


Uneven graduation would look like this: 


Maximum graduation 



Beginning of Picture 

Incomplete graduation would look like this: 
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Graduation seems to require subtle sense of evaluation on the part of the 
spectator. In fact, it may appear that the realization of such values and the eval¬ 
uation of the general strengthening of each element requires a sensibility which 
is far beyond the average audience. It may appear that the possibility of further 
graduation at the end of the picture could not be realized by the public. Could 
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this mean that graduation is an unimportant and uncertain principle? 

This assumption would be entirely wrong. The subconscious mind of the 
public has a judgment which is infallible. Its instinctive evaluation is by far 
superior to the concentrated thinking of the writer. It could be compared to a 
photographic film. A camera with its lens almost closed will leave hardly any 
trace on the film. The same film will record further designs if the lens is opened 
further. Even though we may photograph another subject, the film will always 
record other contours should we open the lens more and more. This can be con¬ 
tinued until the sensitivity of the film is exhausted. However, the reciprocal pro¬ 
cess is impossible. After an exposure with a fully opened lens any feebler 
photographs will not be recorded on the film. 

Our subconscious receptiveness acts with the same precision as the photo¬ 
graphic film. It records the values of each scene with a precise sense of gradua¬ 
tion. If there is stagnation or even reversion of the progress, it will leave a blank 
on our receptive mind. Our reaction is uninterest, boredom, impatience or for¬ 
getfulness. 

The forward movement represents an exertion and therefore contains the 
danger of fatigue. If we analyze the fatigue of a human being closely, we recog¬ 
nize that it is only partly caused by actual exhaustion, and for the other part it 
is a result of the misconception of the task before us. Whether we have physical 
or mental exertion before us, in either case we appropriate a certain amount of 
psychological energy for the task, according to our estimate of the need. If our 
estimate was wrong, that is, if the task is more difficult than we expected, we 
shall feel fatigue, because the energy that we appropriated was not sufficient. If, 
however, our estimate was correct from the beginning, then we shall feel less 
fatigue despite the fact that we are confronted with the very same exertion. 

Again let us use the example of the man on the highway. If the distance 
before him is two miles, he will be able to walk faster without fear of exhaustion,- 
if it is thirty-four miles, he will have to cut down his speed considerably, in order 
to save his strength. If he did not know the distance, he might use the wrong 
speed and fall down exhausted before reaching his goal. 

Translating this into motion picture terms, we find the following principle: 
If fatigue is only partly caused by actual exhaustion, and for the other part by a 
miscalculation of the task, we must enable the spectator to make a correct esti¬ 
mate of the distance before him. The actual exhaustion of the spectator results 
from the strain on his eyes and ears, and from his mental processes, as e3qperi- 
encing emotions, anticipation, suspense, evaluation. But this actual exhaustion 
is infinitely smaller compared with the fatigue through miscalculation. 

It is not easy, in the motion picture, to let the spectator estimate the dis¬ 
tance. The stage play which is divided into one or more acts often of about equal 
length lets us clearly distinguish the time of its ending. In reading a novel the 
number of pages left lets us recognize the exact distance which has yet to be tra- 
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versed. Besides, the element of fatigue does not exist in the novel because the 
number of pages we read in one sitting depends upon our energies. 

But the moviegoer can only estimate the distance if a goal has been set. 
Once he luiows the main goal, the spectator has a continuous feeling for the dis¬ 
tance which has yet to be traversed. He can estimate the difficulties in the way 
of the main intention. If the picture exceeds this estimated ending point, the 
spectator feels fatigue. If the end of the picture comes too early, he is left with 
superfluous energies which cause dissatisfaction. If no goal has been set, there 
is no distance which could be estimated. 

After these investigations, we are in a position to balance the progression or 
sequence of events in the story with the forward movement of the spectator. 

First of all we must cause the forward movement. But then we must arrange 
the sequence of events and scenes of the script in such manner that they will 
satisfy the forward movement which was caused. 

It is true that the sequence of events must be logical and consecutive on the 
basis of cause and effect. But it must also be such as not to interrupt or interfere 
with the forward movement of the spectator. 

In most pictures one can change some scenes around without any apparent 
damage to the action, and without any violation of the consecutive progress of 
time, particularly if we interpose scenes of two different story lines. Very often, 
scenes are changed around at the last moment; sometimes they are even 
reversed after completion of the picture. At times, this can be done without dis¬ 
torting their meaning, but it may disturb the forward movement of the specta¬ 
tor. 

In order to guarantee a smooth forward movement, the sequence of events 
and scenes has to follow the interest of the spectator. The same principle was 
established when we found that the camera had to follow the shifting interest of 
the spectator. 

Failure of the story to follow our interest gives us the impression of a 
chopped-up script. This feeling does not result from a large number of scenes, 
nor does it result from the fact that these scenes occur in many different places. 
It simply results because the sequence of scenes does not follow our interest. 

Of course, if there is no forward movement, there is no interest, and the se¬ 
quence of scenes cannot follow anything. All the scenes will hang loosely togeth¬ 
er without any arrangement. So the first step is to create interest and thereafter 
follow it. 

Primarily, it is the intention of an actor which causes our anticipation and 
forward movement and interest. An intention necessarily prepares a following 
scene where this intention will be executed or frustrated. These intentions cause 
us to believe that the following or one of the following sets will show us the an¬ 
ticipated place. As common an intention as '^Pm going to bed'' need not be fol¬ 
lowed up because it does not create any interest. But in no event is it possible to 
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show a man in Singapore who says, ^Tm going to New York/' unless you give 
extensive explanation. Any intention which creates interest must be followed 
up. However, it is not necessary that a scene which is prepared should follow 
immediately. Instead, it may follow at a later moment. But this delay cannot be 
chosen willfully. 

Our immediate reaction is to anticipate that the scene which is prepared by 
the intention will follow immediately. But an intention may be connected with 
a certain lapse of time. In that case, we are relieved from the necessity of letting 
the execution follow directly. 

If the time element does not relieve us of the necessity of following up the 
interest immediately, the sequence of scenes must be immediate. Should the 
scriptwriter — for some reason or other — give us another scene which may pos¬ 
sibly represent another story line, he is hindering our forward movement. This 
may be used on the basis of attraction and hindrance in order to make the spec¬ 
tator impatient. But if he fails to realize that intention or motive have thorough¬ 
ly prepared another scene, and if he puts two or three other scenes in between, 
he may interfere with our forward movement. At the same time, he takes away 
all the strength and power of the interfering scenes because our interest lies in 
another direction, and this prevents us from concentrating upon these other 
events. It is very dangerous to hinder the attraction of one's anticipation by in¬ 
terposing equally important scenes; that results in a splitting of our interest. 

The Icnowledge of all the facts creating or hindering the forward movement 
makes it easy to find and correct any possible faults in the script. The strange 
behavior of motion pictures with respect to their speed has lost its mystery. 
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Technology develops rapidly, but the psychological and emotional make-up of 
people changes only imperceptibly. Therefore the effects on the viewers, described 
in the previous chapter, caimot be altered by satellite broadcasts, laser beam sys¬ 
tems, or wall projections in your own future "home entertainment center." 

Whether the spinners of yams may some day be called cassette-creators, 
pay-television dramatizers, or computerized story-relay technicians, they will 
have to tell a story. 

Throughout this book, film and television techniques have been described 
simultaneously, unless they were specifically differentiated. Now, some partic¬ 
ular aspects of television must be examined. 

The intimacy the small screen provided is no longer an exclusive television 
attribute, as the diagonals keep growing larger. Big budget features are now seen 
more frequently on cable TV than low-cost "movies-of-the-week." 

Conversely, the same film may affect you differently, when seen in the pri¬ 
vacy of your home or in the large movie palace. This is especially tme of com¬ 
edies? the laughter of the public around you is infectious. TV's laugh-tracks are 
inadequate substitutes for the indefinable subconscious communication within 
a group. In fact, even professionals, watching a comedy in a studio projection 
room, may consider it less funny than the hilarity theater audiences later dem¬ 
onstrate. 


The Television Series 

Paradoxically, the modem series has its roots in the outdated 
movie serials. The TV series has become the most popular viewer attraction on 
the tube. For the writer who creates a long-mnning series, it is financially most 
rewarding. 

The two-hour TV movie must establish its characters from scratch and 
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complete their development in the relatively short time allotted to it. 

The series can familiarize the audience with the leads in weekly episodes. 
The characters become friends or enemies, sometimes better known to the view¬ 
ers than their next-door neighbors. Gradually, they become more than acquain¬ 
tances. We are aware of their traits, their habits, and their quirks. We look 
forward to our next meeting with them at the appointed time. They are part of 
our TV family. 

Format and Presentation 

[see Appendix: Screenplay Format] 

Since the creation of a TV series can be so lucrative, I am often asked how 
an idea should be presented. First, the idea for a series must have the potential 
for a continuous supply of story material. A dramatic incident or one comedic 
situation may be excellent in themselves. But if the overall concept does not 
project the potential for a series that could run two, three or more years, the net¬ 
work may not consider it worth the risk of a pilot. 

After describing the basic concept, the merit of the series format should be 
demonstrated by several story springboards. They need be no longer than one 
paragraph. They may be preceded by a one-page outline, involving the lead char¬ 
acters in a sample episode. 

Brief character sketches of the continuing leads should be included. Usually 
not more than four or five are necessary. After a series concept has been acquired 
by a production company or network, the do's and don'ts regarding a series are 
worked out in detail. The parameters are fixed for outside submissions as well 
as for staff writers. If the series slips in the ratings wars, some anxious shifting 
of the parameters begins. 

Brevity is essential for the initial presentation. Busy executives abhor read¬ 
ing. A basic dilemma in the entertainment industry remains the fact that bus¬ 
tling decision-makers do not find enough time to read, while their "readers" can 
only make negative decisions. 

If possible, the first paragraph should capture attention, spark interest, and 
incite the wish to find out what follows. The initial presentation need not be 
longer than ten pages. More can be attached to the basic proposal. But it is in 
that first sununation where the battle is often won — or lost. 

Some Practical Hints 

It is often believed that some people are creative and others are 
not. Fundamentally, this distinction is a fallacy. Everybody daydreams at times; 
this free play of imagination is a form of creating. Some talented artists are cre¬ 
ative beyond the ordinary. Still, it is a matter of degree. 
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Inspiration; as was said earlier, can be trained. Imagination can be stimu¬ 
lated. For instance, let us assume you wrote the name of your lead character: 
"Paul." Now visualize the color of the suit he wears. After imagining several col¬ 
ors, you may settle on jeans and a checkered shirt. You see him walking down 
the street; he stops to taUc to an acquaintance. Even as you read this, you can't 
help evoke in your mind his tousled hair. By now you enjoy inventing traits of 
his character — whether or not you will use all of them in your script. 

Not only will it vitalize your imagination, but it is helpful to learn every¬ 
thing about the leads in your script. In the course of "fleshing them out," noth¬ 
ing is superfluous. Any detail you write down about them will help to uncover 
contradictions you overlooked. Whatever you ferret out about their age group, 
their ethnicity, their relatives and friends, and their living habits contributes to 
bringing them to life. Although you will only find space to use highlights in the 
script, their motives and actions will be convincing, their dialogue will ring true. 

The more you dig into the motion picture language, the dramatic structure, 
and the methods of storytelling, the more you will be interested in your own 
reactions to the movies and TV shows you watch. As you progress toward pro¬ 
fessionalism, you will make a conscious effort to remain partially outside your 
total involvement in the drama. Thereby you will confirm the application of 
what you have already learned, you will practice by observing the example. Most 
likely, you will also detect mistakes. 

Afterwards, you may find it useful to sketch ‘a brief resume of the filmed 
story for your own examination. Perhaps, the inner workings of a structure will 
come to the fore; secrets of the trade will be exposed. You can take advantage of 
the fact that abundant study material is constantly at your disposal. 

Protection 

It is advisable to protect your manuscript, which you can do in 
one of two ways. If it is a novel, a complete screenplay, a stage play, or a musical, 
the Library of Congress will copyright it for you. 

Write to: 

Registrar of Copyrights 

Library of Congress 

Washington, D.C. 20559 

They will send you the appropriate forms (for a nondramatic literary work 
or a performing arts work) with instructions on how to fill them out. After you 
send them the "Work" and appropriate payment, which is minimal, they will 
send you the legal protection of a copyright. 

If your manuscript is a format, outline, synopsis, story line, or script specif¬ 
ically intended for theatrical motion pictures or television, you can register it 
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with the Writers Guild of America, either in New York or Hollywood; 

Writers Guild of America, East 
555 West 57th Street 
New York, New York 10019 

Writers Guild of America, West 
7000 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 90048 

The Writers Guild will not read, judge, submit, or sell your script for you. 
But upon receipt of a clean copy and $10.00 for members, $20.00 for nonmem¬ 
bers, it will seal your "Work" in an envelope, date it, and preserve it for 5 years, 
after which an extension can be obtained for another 5 years. You must submit 
one 8-1/2" by 11" bound copy. 

The effect of this procedure is that you can furnish proof on which date your 
work existed. In case of conflict, proof of priority can be legally helpful. 
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From Idea to Final Form 


A writer is frequently asked about the basic ideas from which he develops his 
stories and scripts. The original concept seems to arouse as much interest as its 
subsequent growth. Often, almost magic powers are attributed to the truly cre¬ 
ative notion, as distinguished from one that is unproductive; indeed, it is often 
assumed that the "good" idea appears full-blown in the writer's mind, replete 
with the capacity to grow of itself along inherent and foreordained lines. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Any writer looking back upon his 
completed works will recall that the first ideas have come to him in a rudimen¬ 
tary or fragmentary form, in a variety of ways, and, more often than not, in a 
completely unpredictable manner. Even the most disciplined creator cannot 
control or willfully produce the moment of inspiration, though he may have oth¬ 
erwise trained his imaginative powers to be at their peak during certain working 
hours, or in a given set of circumstances, or under the prodding of habit and 
idiosyncrasy. Further, at the instant of their first appearance, some of his best 
ideas may have gone almost unnoticed; only in retrospect can he recognize 
which seed fell on fertile ground, which spark could be fanned to creative flames, 
which notion was productive of results, fulfilling an earher, uncertain promise. 

Since the fundamental concept determines the outcome of the whole, it is 
of the utmost importance for the writer to choose wisely among many possible 
ideas before committing himself to the time and effort involved in full develop¬ 
ment. Yet in the beginning, when he has to make this selection, he has insuffi¬ 
cient material upon which to base his choice. 

Being incomplete, the initial notion cannot yet be "good"; indeed, many a 
promising idea may have been squashed, or rejected by an outsider, because it 
was offered too soon, submitted to impersonal view before its potential had been 
given a chance to manifest itself. 

The very nature of the primary impulse is such as to elude definition. It is 
not identical with the subject matter, though this ,may be part of it; nor with the 
theme, though this may be found in it. It may be a childhood memory, a domi¬ 
nant character trait, even a ghmpse of landscape or a fragment of dialogue. 

The teeming brain never ceases to produce images, thoughts, ideas. Of 
these, many are so fleeting as to escape our attention almost entirely; some are 
briefly examined and rejected; others are considered, perhaps tested and worked 
on for a while, but ultimately forgotten. And then there are those which, for 
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some reason or another, have a unique effect upon us and are not to be dis¬ 
missed, no matter how hard we may try; they sometimes return to us over a 
period of years. 

In its embryonic stage the ultimately successful idea seems to offer no other 
criterion than this intuitive affinity the writer feels for it. It has the peculiar 
capacity to stir his imagination and to remain in his memory until he has given 
it form. 

Nor is it surprising that the initial selection should be made on this very 
personal basis. If a character, a situation, or a background has the power to affect 
us in some way, to linger on or to return to us over a period of time, it indicates 
some special, perhaps unconscious, appeal or meaning to us. In the arduous 
labors of developing the script, all our creative energies are then likely to partic¬ 
ipate; we have "our heart in it," we are more than rationally interested, we take 
pleasure in giving it form. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that the subjective, rather than the objective, 
choice of the basic idea is likely to lead to the best results. Since no objectively 
valid value standards can be applied in the mdimentary stage, our individual 
involvement is likely to prove the decisive factor. 

Thus the original concept represents the most personal contribution of the 
writer. At the other end of the creative process is the final script, directed at a 
mass audience/ to be understood, the personal must be cast into objective lan¬ 
guage — the subjective into a universally valid form. 

It may be said, therefore, that the creative process begins in the subjective 
and ends in the impersonal. Individual emotion must be e3q)ressed in terms of 
the commonly identifiable e3q)erience. Only in this manner can the dramatist 
achieve the desired effect of evoking in the individual spectator the emotions he 
intended to stir. The poet can largely dispense with this detour, aiming directly 
at the heart of his reader. But the screenwriter has to follow the full span from 
the subjective to the objective in order to reproduce in the individual spectator 
the subjective response once again. 

In developing his basic idea toward this goal, the writer finds that the final 
form foreshadows its demands upon the earliest stages of growth. On the one 
hand, the primary concept remains the seed around which the crystal conglom¬ 
erates; it continues to be the mainspring which powers the story and script. On 
the other hand, we must soon ask ourselves which direction to take in order to 
reach the objective of the particular form we have selected, if indeed the funda¬ 
mental idea lends itself to that objective. 

As the various outlets for the writer's creative efforts change in nature, it 
becomes increasingly important for him to learn how to evaluate the potential 
of his idea at the earliest possible stage. 

The strong situation which had promised to provide all the conflict and dra¬ 
ma for a feature film reveals itself as too introverted a character study in its final 
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resolution. Conversely, the idea which had seemed so right for a half-hour tele¬ 
vision show may really require an hour, or perhaps even ninety minutes, for full 
development. 

By necessity, if not by choice, more and more writers are becoming experts 
in different forms. Consequently, a writer no longer has to reject an idea because 
it happens to be unsuitable to the specific medium in which he is working at 
that moment. Instead, he can jot it down, file it away for future reference, and 
take it out again when it has either ripened to the point where he feels impelled 
to work it out or when it can fulfill the demands of an outside request. 

Since the creative mind produces ideas spontaneously and without much 
regard for the length of stories required by a certain magazine, or the running 
time of a particular television series, the writer cannot promptly coax^ prod, or 
force his brain to deliver what he needs at any given time. He can, however, train 
to recognize in himself the flow of ideas, their hidden or potential merit, and 
thus to build up a backlog that becomes not only the storehouse, but the funda¬ 
mental wealth of any writer. 

At what point, from what portion, and in what maimer we draw from this 
storehouse depends on so many variable and individual factors that no general 
rules can be drawn. Inner or outer impulses beyond the writer's control may play 
the decisive role,* all he can consciously and willfully do may be to match the 
right idea to the desired objective. 

The interplay between the creative impulse and the strictures of the form 
poses some of the most fascinating problems confronting the writer. At times, 
particularly while struggling with some of the harsher restrictions imposed by 
the medium, it may be well for us to remember that completely unfettered cre¬ 
ation is impossible and has never existed; that the mind, in order to escape cha¬ 
os, has always sought form in spite of, or because of, its strictures. We cannot 
express an abstract thought without fitting it into an orderly sentence structure 
and submitting it to the rules of syntax. And throughout the centuries, even the 
poets vacillated between the extremes of the sonnet and free verse, between vol¬ 
untarily imposing upon themselves the strict forms of regulated rhythm and 
rhyme, and then, at other times, seeking to escape their confining rules. 

Ideally, the writer who can afford to disregard all economic considerations 
would obey only his creative impulse; overcome and compelled by an idea, he 
would decide which form would best lend itself to fulfill its inherent potential 
— novel, stage, screen, television. In practice, however, a majority of writers 
must give serious, if not foremost, consideration to the outlets for their work. If 
an idea chances to match the demand to perfection, the writer can proceed with¬ 
out difficulty. At the other end of the scale is the need to produce ideas exclu¬ 
sively on request, without any regard for the creative impulse. 

In this interaction between the creative impulse and the demands of the 
form, the latter seems to play the decisive and determining role. For one thing. 
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its theoretical needs are quite clearly established, derived, and conditioned by its 
very nature; they can neither be circumvented nor changed; they must be 
obeyed. 

And in a practical sense, the producer, editor, or publisher can be equally 
definite in his demands. He may request a story for a certain star, a script for a 
specific television format, a novelette aimed primarily at the woman reader. He 
prescribes the length, he knows the budget, and, not infrequently, he knows the 
preferences of his star or sponsor. 

Opposed to this, the creative impulse seems vague, groping, indecisive at 
times, and uncontrollable at others. A basic idea, still unformed, seems mallea¬ 
ble enough to be guided in any desired direction. There seems to be no reason 
why the story material cannot be developed to suit either the necessary length 
of any other demand. 

But it soon becomes apparent that the basic story material has its inherent 
projections that are at least as stubborn as, and often even more incontrovertible 
than, the fixed demands of form and assignment. Anyone who has ever strug¬ 
gled with certain given story elements knows how deceptively pliable they may 
seem at first and yet how iron-willed they actually are. At some stage of devel¬ 
opment the flaws or inconsistencies are bound to come to the fore; the closer the 
final script, the less adequately can they be concealed or patched. 

In the course of our creative labors, therefore, we have to look forward to our 
goal and go back to our basic ingredients; we must be aware of the demands the 
final form we have selected will impose on us, and we must examine the projec¬ 
tions of the elements with which we are working. Only by a perfect blending of 
the two will we achieve the dynamic progression characteristic of the successful 
story and script. 

The creative process, from the inception of an idea to the final form, is a 
striving for total awareness. Along the way, we are hindered by a lack of fore¬ 
knowledge of the future and hampered by an insufficient awareness of the mean¬ 
ing of past decisions. 

Only the completed work can give us the full view, the full realization of 
intent and result, the full consciousness of idea and form — and that joyous 
moment of liberation known only to the creative mind as one of its singular re¬ 
wards. 




How to Choose 
Story Material 


Variety 

At first, it seems impossible to find any general rules concerning 
the basic material. Stories are as varied as life itself. Everything that can be 
imagined can also be told. A story can deal with a Sherpa mountain climber or 
with the Queen of England, it can dramatize death and agony, or it can describe 
an idyllic planting of flowers. 

Instead of attempting to impose a narrow definition upon such boxmtiful 
freedom, we proceed to make this very variety our first demand: stories must be 
different from one another. The audience constantly wants new stories, the pub¬ 
lic desires to hear new things. Thus variety is an essential attribute of the story. 

Still, in all this multitude and variety, there are elements which all stories 
have in common. 

Since the primary subject of storytelling is the human being and his actions, 
all stories are in accord with the principles investigated in the chapters on dra¬ 
matic construction. Consequently, these rules are the skeleton of any story since 
they are general enough to be applicable to most living beings and to most 
actions about which stories are told. 

Let us consider a few examples: Love for a divorced woman prompts a king 
to abdicate his throne. A child wishes to get a toy. A gangster attempts to rob a 
banlc. 

All stories with intentions, like the gangster's attempt to rob a bank, are 
subject to the relations between motive, intention, difficulty, goal, no matter 
how different from each other they appear to be. 

Now let us propose two alternative stories about the same person: {1) a gro¬ 
cer competing with a supermarket; (2) a narrative description of the grocer's 
married life. The difference is that in the first instance there is the dramatic 
drive of an intention, and in the second there is none. 

Some kinds of stories, such as "a chase" or "revenge" or "ambition," invari¬ 
ably contain a built-in propulsion. Others lack any basic intention. As a result, 
there are erratic filmmalcers who, to their own amazement, produce good pic¬ 
tures as well as bad ones. The inconsistency of their output stems from the fact 
that they have no real knowledge of their craft. Occasionally, however, they are 
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fortunate enough to get a story with innate dramatic qualities so that it need not 
be revamped by an e3q)ert adapter. 

At first; we may be blinded by the variety of the story material; but after a 
while our mind achieves the faculty of the X-ray looking through the outward 
layer of flesh; blood; and muscle in which a specific happening is clad. Inside; 
we find the bones of structure and the invisible nerve fibers through which the 
dramatic impulses are relayed. 

In no event should this structure be confused with what is commonly 
known as the "formula." The laws of dramatic construction apply to any action 
or combination of actions; whereas the formula is a whole system which is never 
changed. Although the formula may be clad in new clothes every time; it is the 
death of any creation. It is the aid of the weak writer, who is incapable of looking 
into the depths of the dramatic laws; instead of using his knowledge, he works 
on the basis of previously tried-out schemes. Obviously, this limits the field of 
his story material considerably. Besides, the formula violates the essential at¬ 
tribute of the story — variety. Soon the spectators recognize the same scheme in 
different clothing and become uninterested. But if the writer possesses a thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the dramatic laws, he can combine an unhmited number of 
schemes, and his stories will be of limitless variety. 

Considerations of Form 

Generally, the selection of story material rests with the producer 
and studio executives: the screenwriter is engaged later. But the freelance writer, 
particularly in television, must choose his basic material very carefully before 
investing a great deal of labor on writing it, since sale or rejection may depend 
upon a correct choice. 

But apart from these practical considerations, the choice of material is of 
decisive importance, because it predetermines the success or failure of the final 
script to a large extent. It is true, however, that many a good picture is based on 
most insignificant material; an expert screenwriter was employed to develop it. 
It is also true that many a time the bad material cannot be improved, and the 
story is shelved after months or even years of fruitless attempts to improve it. 

Since we are forced to base our primary choice upon material which is still 
raw and incomplete, we can be misled to overestimate its potentialities,- or we 
may overlook the obstacles for further development in a treatment. But we 
might also fail to recognize valuable seeds in a short story, just as we might 
throw away a diamond before it has been polished. Indeed, how many timid 
souls would have been as perceptive as Frank Capra, who used the text of a 
Christmas card by Philip Van Doren Stem as the basis ioi It's a Wonderful life 
(1946)? 

After our initial response to the material, we should proceed to examine 
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each element and evaluate it separately. To say "I like it" or "I don't like it" may 
be too rash a judgement in accepting or discarding a story. Instead, we ought to 
consider whether it qualifies to meet some of the preliminary requirements of 
the film medium, such as are demanded by its form, for instance. 

Not all stories are equally adaptable to motion pictures even though they 
were eminently successful in other forms of storytelling. For one thing, the 
material must fit the limitations of space, which means that it is suitable to be 
compressed into a restricted time of performance. Therefore, it cannot be too 
much or too little. It is better to choose too much than too little, because too 
much can be condensed, while too little, if it has to be stretched, becomes thin. 
An enormous novel, if it is to be translated to the screen, must be of such nature 
as to allow simplification and reduction to essential lines. There are but few 
novels where this is not possible. Tolstoy's War and Peace has been filmed most 
successfully (1968) by the Russians in a huge film that had to be shown on suc¬ 
cessive nights. On the other hand, Robert Bolt and David Lean successfully con¬ 
densed Doctor Zhivago (1965). 

Next it must be realized that the camera's photographic realism affects the 
story and thereby the choice of material. The lens shrinks the realm of fantasy 
and imagination for the spectator to a considerable degree: the events are visu¬ 
alized for him by the camera. On the other hand, no matter how vividly the nov¬ 
elist designs and paints with words, each reader must use his own imagination 
to translate these words into pictures. But the photographic certainty of the 
camera limits his mental concept of, say, a medieval knight. Instead, it shows 
him an actor clad in armor. To conjure up and preserve illusions imder these 
circumstances is difficult: historic pictures often depict characters and events 
that are larger than life so that style and elan overcome the earthbotmd realism 
of what is seen on the screen. 

Fantasy, parable, and allegories are more easily accepted in the legitimate 
theatre, where the limitations of the stage necessitate a partial suspension of dis¬ 
belief. We know full well that in reality people would not enter or leave a room 
in a precise succession which precludes any stage waits. If only intuitively, the 
audience grants the playwright permission to overcome the immobility of his set 
by resorting to various devices which could be rejected as dubious or downright 
creaky upon literal scrutiny. 

Indeed, the theatre has continually sought to escape from realism, vacilla¬ 
ting throughout the centuries between a declamatory and a naturalistic style. 
The exaggerated masks of the ancient Greek actor and the stylized conventions 
of the Japanese Kabuki or Noh plays matched umeal appearance to the other fac¬ 
tual shortcomings of the dramatic composition. 

Reality, photographed in close-ups, has made it more difficult for the mov¬ 
iegoer to accept the improbabilities that are not only permissible but sometimes 
desirable in the theatre. Watching a play, we are prepared to go along with the 
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symbol-substitutes of the stage: our skepticism is pacified by the tacit agreement 
that what we see is "as if" and not "what is or was." 

Nevertheless, this symbol-substitute has the same exactness — without 
being fully tme — that a map has in comparison with a landscape. The map rep¬ 
resents a scientifically exact transcription of the landscape; nobody could doubt 
its correctness, yet it is not the landscape. If that "likeness" remains consistent, 
as has been achieved in some of the allegories by Kurosawa or Fellini, a gauze 
seems to be draped over the harsh stare of the camera. That same consistency 
makes the writing of Franz Kafka so effective: his fantastic allegories are con¬ 
ceived and executed with a chilling realism. On the other hand, erratic and 
undisciphned symbolism in pictures multiplies the difficulties of overcoming 
the fundamental opposition of the medium, which, in any event, tends to return 
to realism after its sporadic flights of fancy. 

Though comedy seems to be the exception, it also proves the mle. Unlike 
the drama, which has much less leeway in its truthful representation of life, 
there are dozens of different kinds of comedy, ranging from broad farce to 
sophisticated wit. A whole new set of requirements and responses comes into 
play that appear to escape the evaluations of logic or the scmtiny of a spectator 
comparing implausible events to his own experiences. Coincidences or misun¬ 
derstandings that would be judged outrageous in a drama become permissible in 
farce. Indeed, unrealistic exaggeration has the same illuminating effect as the 
comic distortions of caricature and is equally desirable. 

Yet it would be wrong to believe that "in comedy anything goes." For one 
thing, once the kind of comedy is selected, its style must be preserved. It would 
not work to alternate between Rabelaisian ribaldry and Shavian wit. Oscar 
Wilde would not have been the ideal scripter for Laurel and Hardy, nor covdd the 
Marx Brothers have done justice to Philip Barry's Philadelphia Story. 

Beyond this adherence to a certain style, the writer should not assume that 
he can e3q)ect a total suspension of disbelief on the part of the audience. "Deuces 
wild" presupposes that other cards retain their normal validity, or the game 
wovdd become too confusing. Similarly, suspension of disbeUef is best expected 
of only one essential premise — from which all other comedic situations arise. 

Considerations of Dramatic Construction 

Since it is the story content which is of primary interest to the 
audience, one might assume that the requirements of dramatic structure are not 
to be considered in the initial selection of the material. But because the story's 
dynamic potential becomes cmcial in the development, the dramatic elements 
must be evaluated in their still latent stage. 

In some instances, the basic substance simply does not lend itself to drama¬ 
tization. There may be no way to establish a main intention that will vitalize 
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the entire drama. Then again there may be too many separate intentions which 
would confuse the basic story line. In such cases, one can explore which single 
intention would prove to be most productive; the others can then be either elim¬ 
inated or suppressed. Having chosen the dominant flow, it is often possible to 
link the others in a subsidiary confluence. Thus material that does not seem 
promising at first glance can be "whipped into shape" like a lumpy clod of clay 
by a sculptor's molding hands. 

The quality of the dramatic elements embedded in the material will come 
to the fore more plastically as the script is developed. Despite hackneyed dia¬ 
logue and stale situations, many Westerns owe their popularity to clear and 
strong intentions: the ms tier sets out to steal cattle and the sheriff wants to get 
him behind bars. On the other hand, the same simple setting can enhance a 
powerful clash between clear-cut determinations. 

While some inexpensive pictures provide little burden for strong motors, 
many a big film has placed a heavy load on weak propulsion. We find the feeblest 
and most uninteresting intentions among some "colossal, stupendous, spectac¬ 
ular" productions. 

Dramatic constmction has taught us that ail happenings occur on the basis 
of very intricate relations and interconnected proportions. It is perilous, there¬ 
fore, to pick out one element and strengthen it so markedly that it unhinges the 
others. However, a careful evaluation may serve to recover a balanced stmcture 
that has been twisted out of shape. 
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Understandability 

First, the story must be imderstood. 

The novice is inclined to forget this necessity in his enthusiasm. He con¬ 
centrates upon the things he wishes to express, the emotions he wants to 
arouse, the messages he has to deliver, and he is liable to forget that none of his 
desires will be fulfilled unless the story is xmderstood. The spectator cannot 
believe in a story, he cannot e^erience fear or hope, terror, or joy, he cannot feel 
sympathy or aversion, and he cannot be moved to relief or anguish unless he 
understands the story. 

A writer intent upon making a personal statement might not care how 
much of it is \mderstood. But if he proceeds without regard for clarity, he must 
be aware that the emotional responses of the audience will be proportionately 
weakened by the degree of obscurity. 

It is happily true that today's audiences are much more sophisticated than 
the early picture makers would have beheved possible. Years of movie going and 
television watching have made people alert to every plot twist or subtle hint. 
They become quicker and sharper and require less information every year. 

At one extreme, they may grasp a telegraphed story point sooner than the 
writer would like and hoot its arrival. At the other extreme, they may be mysti¬ 
fied by opaque films or incomprehensible sequences that reflect either a siureal- 
istic filmmaker's sincere intent or a charlatan's fear that his shallowness might 
be seen too plainly if he were clearly xmderstood. 

To navigate a true course between these reefs and shoals is no easy task. 
Even the experienced novelist and the playwright may waver. The language of 
film is itself not overly articulate, and this hampers the xmderstanding. 

In the last analysis the motion picture expresses itself by means of some sort 
of hieroglyphical language similar to that of the ancient Egyptians who told their 
stories by expressive picture symbols. We know how difficult it is to read hiero¬ 
glyphical language. We know how diffi cult it is to decipher charades. And though 
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each image may be easily understood, their succession jumps facts and implies 
meanings which require swift interpretation of the fragments speeding by. 

Since the story must be grasped in one uninterrupted sitting, without any 
chance for "rereading" or pondering over certain passages, it may be advisable to 
remind the spectator of certain facts which he could have forgotten or misun¬ 
derstood. But because space limits the amount of information, much that the 
writer would like to add must forego elaboration. 

What further complicates comprehension is the fact that the information 
given should be universally expressive and universally understandable. If a man 
looks at his wristwatch, all civilized people know that he wants to see what time 
it is. But people in underdeveloped countries may not understand the strange 
manipulations of a customer's games-playing in a video arcade. Nor does every 
American understand why shoes stand outside hotel room doors in French 
motion pictures. Therefore we must be certain that all information is under¬ 
standable to everyone. 

Understandability is particularly important in the motion picture because 
it shows us only parts of the story in accordance wth the selection of informa¬ 
tion; it banks upon our ability to supply, understand and anticipate the missing 
parts. We must remember how much we expect from the spectator: we expect 
him to anticipate, and for that it is necessary that he understand the characters, 
their actions, and difficulties. We txptci him to conclude from motive to inten¬ 
tion to goal; but if the quality of the character and the nature of the intention 
are beyond the reach of the spectator's understanding, he will be unable to do 
so. In his mental jump from conclusion to conclusion, the spectator will fall by 
the wayside. And the story will be without anticipation, without suspense, and 
without forward movement. Furthermore, we expect the spectator to evaluate, 
a process which does not only concern the chances for intention or difficulty so 
necessary for suspense, but also for graduation. For all these activities, the spec¬ 
tator must be able to "understand." What are called "highbrov/' pictures are 
unsuccessful not only because the single factors are beyond the comprehension 
of the average spectator, but also because their vagueness destroys all the story 
functions which we found so necessary. It is this kind of pretentious picture 
which drives the audience to the primitive but strong intentions of action pic¬ 
tures and makes their producers smilingly say: "See, the masses don't want good 
pictures." 

In order to make the story content understandable, it would seem necessary 
to choose factors which are well known to the spectator. But this is a fallacy. In 
the very first part of this book, it was said that the primary desire which forces a 
person to listen to stories is the wish to partake of the lives of others or to get in¬ 
formation about the way others live. This desire is in direct contrast to under¬ 
standability based upon his knowledge, because he wants to learn things which he 
does not know. 
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This apparent dilemma has led to much confusion among producers. In 
order to satisfy understandability, they would make pictures about average peo¬ 
ple and, more or less, average events. Although the audiences understood these 
pictures, they were not interested in them, because they wanted information 
about things which they did not know. It seemed that the audience preferred to 
see emperors, adventurers, exotic people, or freaks on the screen rather than to 
see themselves portrayed. If a producer then went to the other extreme, he found 
very often that outstanding personalities or extraordinary events were beyond 
the reach of the average audience,- they could not be understood and therefore 
were not successful. 

To illustrate this confounding difficulty, we need only thinly of a classic pic¬ 
ture like The Bicycle Thief (1947), which was a success everywhere except in its 
country or origin, Italy, where the events were too familiar, and its neo-realism 
too close to home. 

The solution for this problem is not simple; the audience wants to learn 
new and interesting facts that should contain the measures and values which are 
universal knowledge. Few people are in a position to evaluate and understand 
the conflicting diagnoses of two brain surgeons. But everybody will be able to 
understand exuberance or fear. Few people will be able to evaluate an invest¬ 
ment banker's decision in a stock issue. But everybody will be able to understand 
the conflicts resulting from a gangster's violation of law and justice, because the 
law is universal and all people are subject to it. 

Therefore the problem must be solved by giving new information which can 
be measured and evaluated on the basis of universal knowledge. And the most 
universal knowledge among all human beings is the e3q)erience of emotions. 

If we tell a story about a king or a tycoon or a famous dancer, we surely give 
a lot of new information, since such persons are different enough from the aver¬ 
age moviegoer. We could not understand the problems of state with which the 
king is confronted, or the decisions with respect to corporate mergers confront¬ 
ing the tycoon, or the questions of success with which the dancer has to concern 
herself. It would not be possible for the moviegoer to understand these factors 
intellectually. But the king and the tycoon and the dancer are human beings, 
and as such they have only a limited range of emotions no matter how different 
their lives are. These emotions, ranging from joy to sadness, from terror to hap¬ 
piness, from satisfaction to dejection, from motherly love to passion, are caused 
by different factors in the lives of different people, but the emotions themselves 
are the same for everybody. Therefore they can be recognized by the spectator as 
his own feelings, and as such they can be evaluated, measured, and understood. 

It does not matter whether the mother is a queen or a scrubwoman. Each 
will feel a similar pain when she gives birth to a child, regardless of whether the 
one brings her child into the world in a palace, and the other one in the slums. 
Their feeling is similar, for it is the love of a mother, not the love of a queen or 
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the love of a scrubwoman. Therefore the scrubwoman is able to understand the 
feelings of the queen. On the other hand, a picture about average people, if it 
lacks emotions or exposes unknown feelings, will not be understood by the 
audience, despite the fact that the sets, the actors, and the happenings portray 
such people as make up the audience. 

By way of contrast, consider a full length picture by Walt Disney: you find 
elephants and mice and horses and other animals, living under circumstances 
which are not immediately recognizable or understandable to every one of us. 
But the picture would never strike us as bewildering. Why is it that we under¬ 
stand the doings of animals which are certainly different enough from our own? 
The explanation is that we understand them emotionally: the elephant mother 
who loses her baby is believed to experience a feeling as our mothers would. And 
a mouse which feels pity experiences an emotion similar to ours. And a fero¬ 
cious lion fills the rabbit with the same terror as our own. 

It is of the utmost importance to know that the understanding of the audi¬ 
ence is emotional. A picture which is based on intellectual facts with characters 
who are unable to feel emotions, and without causes to feel any, is not under¬ 
standable. Not only are these emotions the only common ground for all people, 
but it is also true that the audience has no time for intellectual digestion of the 
material. The emotional understanding is a subconscious process which 
requires no time. 

Therefore the filmmaker should carefully select one of the three possibilities 
which enable him to reach and absorb the audience: 

1. A story of unfamiliar happenings with familiar emotions, instead of 
familiar happenings with unfamiliar emotions, such as Sling Blade 
(1996). 

2. Familiar people involved in an unfamiliar situation, such as the friendly 
undertaker abducted in Bonnie and Clyde. 

3. Like Woody Allen does in Everyone Says I Love You (1996), if the uncom¬ 
promising filmmaker wishes to depict average events in the lives of aver¬ 
age people, he ought to contribute his original style, thereby adding 
novelty without diminishing realism. 

In all these alternatives, the audience's wish for both the new and the famil¬ 
iar is fulfilled. 

Understandability, however, is only a precondition — not the ultimate goal 
of the picture. Although we must endeavor to facilitate comprehension, this 
alone will not make the picture good. Indeed, producers have too often chosen 
empty, flat, insipid material which is understandable over material which is 
intelligent, interesting, but less easily explained. 

Reproached by critics, these producers answer that the moviegoer in "the 
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sticks" must be able to understand the picture. Using this as an excuse for 
incompetence, they will go so far as to claim that they intentionally make bad 
pictures to suit the tastes of a mythical audience. 

It is, of course, not true that only platitudes, cliche, stock characterizations, 
and insipid formulas can be made understandable, while interesting and worth¬ 
while stories must remain beyond the range of comprehension by vast audiences. 

All it means is that we must bend every effort to make interesting, valuable, 
and even complex stories understandable to millions of people. Certainly, this 
is not an easy task. Anyone who ever watched a Hollywood film in a third-run 
movie house in Singapore will realize what exotic audiences the commercially 
oriented studio hopes to include in its mass appeal — culturally diverse and 
uneducated audiences that are watching unfamiliar events enacted in foreign 
coimtries where alien languages are spoken. And yet, some of the truly great pic¬ 
tures were equally successful in Norway and Bangkok, in the United States and 
Peru. 

To achieve this objective requires all the skill and ingenuity and knowledge 
of the movie creator. The better he handles the means of expression and the 
film's dramatic construction, the more profound and complex is the content he 
can project to the simplest audiences. 

Probability 

The next demand which we must make upon the material is that 
it be probable. It is true that the spectator in the movie house is inclined to be a 
trusting soul, that he has the desire to believe what is told to him, and that he 
seldom stops to analyze intellectually whether the happenings occurring on the 
screen are probable or not. However, his belief can be of varying strength, and 
the degree affects his attention to and appreciation of the story. The more he 
believes in the story, the more seriously he will take it and the more raptly 
engrossed he will be. If the story is improbable, he will be reluctant to go along. 
And even if he does, because he reacts unconsciously to many elements, he will 
have the feeling of being fooled and will resent it. 

To the surprise of many writers, experience has shown that simple and 
unsophisticated people have a much more strict judgment of what is probable 
and true to life than educated and sophisticated people. It seems as though the 
latter are more accustomed to deal in fictitious values, that their apparatus of 
thinking is better fitted to the philosophy of "as if." Time and again, I have 
accompanied "sophisticated people" to see an improbable movie and have seen 
them enjoy it in spite of its improbability. But the people around us — to our 
astonishment — thought it was silly on account of its improbability, and when 
the audience renders such a verdict, it refuses to partake in the action. The only 
time when it relaxes the strictness of this judgment is in comedy or fantasy. 
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The writer is often tempted to use improbable material because it opens 
entirely new fields for him, whereas the demand of probability restricts him in 
his imagination. Consider for instance Walt Disney: without attempting to 
minimize his wonderful imagination and fantasy, we must recognize that many 
of his best ideas were made possible by the fact that he was not bound to any 
real world, that many of his persons or speaking animals were not true to life. 
The elimination of probability has also opened unlimited new fields to creators 
like Fellini and to the young experimental filmmakers. By way of contrast, the 
writer of true-to-life stories must restrain his imagination. If he exceeds the 
boundaries of the probable, he may gain attractive and excellent situations. But 
much of their value will be lost in the mind of the spectator who refuses to 
believe in them. 

Very often a story arises from false premises, but thereafter is absolutely 
true to life. There are stories of twins who look so much alike that they cannot 
even be recognized by their own wives. It is improbable that persons so close to 
the twins could not distinguish between them. But the rest of the story may be 
very likely and probable and true to life. There are stories of a tramp who is mis¬ 
taken for a millionaire. Except that it is not probable that the tramp would not 
soon be discovered, all the rest of the story is very truthful. So, too, for stories of 
the salesgirl who "breaks" the bank of Monte Carlo and obtains a lot of money. 
Such false premises open a new field of possibilities for story material. Since all 
the rest of the story proceeds truthfully, we are led to believe in it, except that 
the false premises put something like a veil of untruth upon the entire story. 

We remember that the dramatic construction can either be right or wrong, 
but the story can be true or false. And this decision as to the truthfulness of the 
material is not simple, because it is not necessary that the story which is told 
should actually have happened. All a story needs to be true to life is that it might 
have happened or, you can even go as far as to say, that it is likely to have hap¬ 
pened. Strangely enough, this demand of probability eliminates a great many 
stories of events which actually occurred because they are not probable, despite 
the fact that they are true. Truth is stranger than fiction. Events of that kind are 
not useful story material, because, although possible, they are improbable. The 
spectator will not accept them as true since they are not likely to have happened. 
This is particularly dangerous if the writer uses them for his own benefit — that 
is, to solve a difficult story problem. The audience resents such accidental solu¬ 
tions. Thomas H. Uzzell in his Narrative Technique says: "A coincidence which 
is part of the generating circumstances of a story is allowable, but one which 
solves the plot in a story intended to emphasize character is not allowable." 

The law of probability does not prescribe that the writer should only choose 
events and people which are average or commonplace. To the contrary, the spec¬ 
tator is interested in specific instances, specific happenings, specific persons. A 
crazy woman, although not average, is true and probable. But a man with five 
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eyes is not true, nor is a hero without any fear whatsoever. 

The modem trend has been toward probability. It is as if the age of the Cin¬ 
derella story and other motion picture fairy tales had passed, as if the audiences 
had progressed from credulous childhood to a more critical, adult attitude. 
Improbable stories that seemed interesting and exciting in the past would hardly 
arouse a smile of contempt in present days. 

Though far less stringent standards are applied to comedies, frequent fail¬ 
ures result even there from an excess of improbability that makes the jokes silly 
rather than amusing (the cloning of Michael Keaton in Multiplicity [1995]). 

An example of understandability, probability, and identification coming 
together effectively is Mr. Holland*s Opus (1995), in which an imsuccessful com¬ 
poser reluctantly agrees to teach music in a public school and through the expe¬ 
rience hears his never-before performed composition played by his school 
orchestra in a glorious vindication of his life. 

Excellent usage of comedic improbability can be found in The Mask (1994), 
wherein the facial contortions of actor Jim Carrey are visually stretched to the 
point of absurdity. Likewise, with the entire body of Eddie Murphy in The Nutty 
Professor (1996). 

Identification 

Let us assume that by now the spectators understand the picture. 
They also believe in the story. But this is still not sufficient cause for them to 
indulge in all the activities which are demanded of them. 

For it is wrong to think that the spectator remains inactive during the pic¬ 
ture show. If you go into a movie house and see the long rows of spectators gaz¬ 
ing with blank faces upon the screen, you might assume that they are passively 
absorbing what is told to them, you might think that the only activities take 
place on the screen. But if you continue to watch them, you may hear them 
laugh suddenly, or you may see them cry, or you may notice general sighs of 
relief or groans of disappointment. And these noises are only the outward signs 
of intense activities going on in the mind of the spectator while he watches the 
happenings on the screen in an apparently passive manner. We remember that 
the spectator anticipates, evaluates, moves forward, feels suspense, experiences 
emotions, hopes and fears, is joyful and depressed, satisfied and disappointed. 
In order to cause the spectator to undergo all these pleasant and unpleasant 
reactions and feelings, he must be interested. 

Every one of us has used this word "interest" lightly and frequently. Motion 
picture people are continually referring to a story as interesting or not. But you 
seldom hear a clear explanation of what makes a story interesting. 

It is not the story which is either interesting or uninteresting, but it is the 
spectator who decides whether he feels interested in the story or not. Therefore 
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the very same story can be interesting to one spectator and uninteresting to 
another. If we attempt to write interesting stories, we must search for human 
qualities in the story which are more or less universally interesting. 

Nor should interest be confused with anticipation, suspense, and forward 
movement. A story without these three elements is boring, slow, and static; but 
interest depends upon other qualities. 

Let us imagine that you are watching a football game between two teams, 
both of which are unknown to you. No matter how exciting the game, you might 
not feel interested — at least not until you know something about the teams. 
The very same game, or even a less exciting game, if played by your home town 
team, will become intensely interesting. The interest cannot lie in the quality of 
the game, but in the relation which you have to the game. 

Likewise, we are less interested in the struggle of a stranger than in the fate 
of our next-door neighbor. To a certain degree our acquaintance with the star 
forms the same sort of relationship that we would have with our friends across 
the street. As a matter of fact, for readers of fan magazines Demi Moore, "Tiz" 
Taylor, Brad Pitt, Sean Connery, or any other current icon are more familiar 
than their neighbors. We suspend our disbelief when we see these icons on film 
or over the airwaves. We welcome them into the most intimate parts of our 
lives. And it was probably ever thus and will imdoubtedly always be so. The cave 
man may have known the best hunter better than his own brother. A child surf¬ 
ing the Internet thinks of the dragon in a game as of a blood brother. 

But "acquaintance" is nothing more than helpful at best. The essential rea¬ 
son the story is interesting is that relations exist between its content and the life 
of the spectator. If he recognizes his own struggles, yearnings, conflicts on the 
screen, he follows the story with interest. 

This conception embraces much more than the actual life of the spectator; 
it concerns primarily his thoughts, his desires, his fears. As such, the interest 
must not necessarily be represented in a story about automobiles for a car dealer 
and not about stables for a jockey; but the facts of the story must correspond to 
their thoughts and wishes. And these thoughts and wishes may be directed 
toward general abstract goals like success or the survival of a loser, happy love 
or a reward for the underdog. 

If a relation between the spectator and the story has been formed, the way 
for the activities of the spectator has been cleared, and his very first step in this 
direction is to identify with certain characters of the story. 

This process of identification is a curious phenomenon. It occurs in real life 
as well as in motion picture audiences. 

Identification is caused by the desire to partake in other people's lives. This 
desire is particularly strong in people whose own lives are dull and empty, while 
people whose lives are full and rich will be much less desirous of identifying 
themselves with others, which means that they look after their own business 
and are less curious than others. 
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The motion picture audiences consist to a large extent of people who are 
dissatisfied with their own lives, whether their lives are unhappy or whether 
they are empty and dull, or whether they are simply unsatisfactory in compari¬ 
son with their hopes and desires. And these people have a strong wish to identify 
themselves with other people even if it is only for the short duration of a movie 
show. 

This desire of the spectator must be helped and facihtated by creating char¬ 
acters in the story which permit this identification. 

Principally, it can be said that the spectator will only identify himself with 
persons who correspond to his tastes, to his wishes and desires. This being the 
case, there need be no identity of character between the actor of the story and 
the spectator. An old woman in the audience can easily identify herself with a 
young and beautiful actress because youth and beauty may correspond to the old 
woman's yearnings. A young girl in the audience can identify herself with an old 
woman on the screen as long as the old woman has some admirable qualities. 
A justice of the peace in the audience can identify himself partially with a gang¬ 
ster on the screen as long as this gangster shows some good qualities, such as 
outstanding courage or pity or kindness to the poor. Primarily, of course, you 
will find identification with the leading man and woman, from the male and fe¬ 
male element of the audience respectively, regardless of age or beauty. But the 
identification is not limited to the protagonists, nor is it limited to only one per¬ 
son of the story. The spectator may identify himself for short moments with one 
or two of the supporting cast, just as soon as this person is in some relation with 
the spectator's wishes or desires. 

The Greek word sym-patbos, from which our word sympathy is derived, 
means "sufferance together with," that is, together with someone. It is not pos¬ 
sible for the spectator to suffer with somebody "unsympathetic." The spectator 
cannot identify himself with somebody disgusting or lying or detestable, because 
the spectator does not think of himself as being horrid or lying or detestable, 
even if he has all these qualities, nor does he wish to be nasty or cowardly. So 
audiences will prefer to identify themselves with somebody who embodies suf¬ 
ficient desirable qualities, or who helps them to sublimate self-pity. Thus the 
actor becomes sympathetic. In fact, even the worst gangster, while watching the 
average crime picture, is likely to feel sympathy for the hero instead of for the 
picture-gangster as would seem natural. He would have to be very detached and 
capable of conscious, logical thinking to sympathize with the criminal in the 
motion picture. 

Once identification has been effected, it prevents the feeling of inferiority 
which the average person e3q)eriences when confronted with an "idolized" 
human being. Instead of resenting the larger-than-life protagonist, the spectator 
who has identified himself with him loves all the superb, desirable attributes as 
though they were his own. 
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But it is not necessary that the person with whom the spectator identifies 
himself has nothing but splendid characteristics. If there are flaws and weak¬ 
nesses, it makes the characterization all the more sympathetic, because then it 
is not too far distant from that of the spectator, a fact which facihtates identifi¬ 
cation. Thus the spectator is pleased by weaknesses in the hero's character 
which correspond to his own. 

Inconsistent characterization, however, is extremely dangerous. Then the 
spectator who has identified himself with the character finds himself doing 
things which he does not wish to do. Disgusted, he wants to dis-identify him¬ 
self. When the hero becomes acceptable again, the spectator grows confused; his 
feehngs become mixed and uncertain. The inconsistent sympathy of the story 
is like a shower alternating hot and cold water. 

If the weaknesses of a person with whom the spectator has identified him¬ 
self are presented in a pleasant manner, it causes unending satisfaction. In a 
scene where Katherine Hepburn attempted to cook [Woman of the Year [1942]), 
some of the women in the audience recognized their own clumsiness,* others had 
the satisfaction of comparing their own abihty with her inefficiency. Similar 
themes prevail in How to Make an American Quilt (1995). 

Continuous comparison is an unconscious function of identification. For 
instance, we compare ourselves favorably to the villains. Considering ourselves 
so much better than they are, we feel relief and satisfaction. 

For the same reasons, we hke comedians who enable us to feel superior. 
Charlie Chaplin, Buster Keaton, Laurel and Hardy, Carol Burnett, Lily Tomhn 
or Rodney Dangerfield make us realize how much more resourceful and intelli¬ 
gent we are, as well as how much less persecuted by bad luck. We are enchanted 
by clowns in the circus, not because we admire their bulky noses and baggy 
pants, but because they are helpless, awkward, and perplexed by trivial difficul¬ 
ties that we could easily overcome. 

Through identification and comparison, the spectator comes into closest 
contact with the actor. Thereafter the performer acts out the spectator's secret 
wish-fulfillments, whether related to aggression or fear or other latent desires. 
Thereby he produces pleasure or else reheves the spectator of suppressed pain 
by way of catharsis. 

For this the spectator is grateful; he Ukes the actors who project his frustra¬ 
tions and achieve vicarious triimiphs for him. This emotional bond plays a con¬ 
siderable part in creating stars. Even Boris Karloff was popular and one might 
say well hked, although he played horrifying parts. Audiences Uked him because 
he focused and subhmated their terror. 

All in all, then, the villain and the silly comedian and the unlucky fellow are 
as important as the sympathetic hero, because these despicable or unfortunate 
characters allow a favorable and satisfying comparison with ourselves. On the 
other hand, many a well-made picture has failed because its characters left the 
audience "cold." 
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Once identification has been established, the spectator takes sides. Primi¬ 
tive audiences go so far as to love the hero and hate the bad man. They may even 
cease to distinguish between the actor and the part he plays. Mark Twain tells 
the story of a showboat troupe giving a performance somewhere on the Missis¬ 
sippi River, when suddenly one of the spectators began to shoot at the villain of 
the piece because he manhandled the innocent girl. 

At a racetrack, you are likely to watch with greater interest if you have bet 
on a horse. As mentioned, the most expertly played football game will lack emo¬ 
tional excitement, unless you root for one team or the other. But once you have 
identified yourself with one team, the entire struggle appears in a different light. 
For one thing, you may notice at the end of the game that you remember only 
touchdowns made by your team, while those of the opponent are hardly recalled 
at all and if they are, only as hindrances and difficulties to the actions of your 
side. 

Thus the results of identification are manifold. It is as if you got "an angle" 
to the story from which to look at the happenings. For one thing it is no longer 
a struggle of strange people but a struggle between us and others. The things 
done to the actor with whom we are identified are things done to us. We expe¬ 
rience fear and hope, love and hate, happiness and misery, as if we were going 
through the same things as the actor. At this stage it is not even necessary to 
ask, "How would I feel in such and such a situation," in order to follow the 
actor's emotions, because we actually are in his situation. Through empathy we 
become part of the story; we partake personally in the struggle. Unconsciously, 
we may feel: There but for the grace of God go I. 

Previous to this participation, the story appears to us as a maze of inten¬ 
tions which we consider impartially and objectively. But as soon as we have 
identified ourselves with one actor, we hope that our intentions will be fulfilled, 
whereas we fear that the others may be successful. As a consequence, we are 
relieved or disappointed, depending on the outcome. 

By dividing the total amount of intentions, we make it easier for our mental 
eye to discern the progress of the story. The happenings become simplified, the 
events more perspicuous. It is as though the story were reduced in scope, and 
therefore easier to be conceived. 

Furthermore, suspense becomes exciting only if we are identified with the 
intention; we must feel sympathy with the actor whose intention concerns us. 
Our doubt about the chances of the intention becomes exciting only when we 
personally want it to succeed. Our sympathy can even lead us so far as to disre¬ 
gard the odds against an intention, which ordinarily destroys suspense. 

And even the forward movement is made possible by identification. Since it 
is partly caused by anticipation, as the desire to reach the goal, we will be much 
less eager to get there if it is the goal of someone else. But if it is "our" goal, we 
are eager to move forward. As for the other cause of the forward movement, sus- 
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pense, which drives us forward to escape uncertainty, it only becomes sufficient¬ 
ly unpleasant and thus effective after we have taken sides so that we are anxious 
to loiow that ''our" intentions will be fulfilled. 

Of course, the identification of the spectator with the actor is never com¬ 
plete. The only time when this becomes apparent is when the spectator has dif¬ 
ferent information than "his" actor. For instance, the spectator knows that "his" 
actor is walking into a trap, a fact which is not known to the actor. In this case 
the identification becomes split in an almost schizophrenic manner: the specta¬ 
tor sees himself walking into a trap. The effect is peculiar and very interesting: 
the spectator would hke to warn the actor,- he would hke to prevent him from 
going there; he would like to tell him the information which the actor lacks. 
This desire became so strong during performances of the play Angel Street that 
the spectators actually called out to the detective on stage not to forget his hat, 
which.would have betrayed him. 

The play is about a crazy criminal who pushes his wife to madness in an 
effort to find hidden jewels. It spavmed British and American films (1940 and 
1944), both under the title Gaslight. MGM tried without success to destroy the 
negative of the first version after the studio produced its remake. 

In view of all the beneficial results of identification, the author should take 
great care to make it possible. If the story tells of a struggle between two detest¬ 
able persons, the audience cannot take sides. Being disinterested, the most they 
can sununon up will be some sort of detached curiosity. 

Conversely, it is also hazardous to make all the contestants sympathetic. In 
a struggle between two sympathetic persons, the possibility of taking sides is 
eliminated. Both being equally well liked, the audience cannot favor the victory 
of either one. Furthermore, such a story entails certain dissatisfaction because 
one of the sympathetic characters is bound to lose. 
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The question continually haunts the industry: Why does a particular picture 
become a success, though it may be flawed? And why does the one playing across 
the street, though equally well intended and sometimes more perfectly executed, 
turn into a failure? 

Costly experience has taught that glossy mounting adds little to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the audiences. Expensive stars have ceased to insure tremendous box 
office receipts. A well-done picture will certainly attract more people than the 
same subject ineptly filmed; but in the last analysis it is the story content that 
outweighs all other attributes. Or, as might be proper to say in this context, the 
"meat" of the story. 

A man goes to a restaurant because he wants to eat. A person enters a bar 
in order to get a drink. And when people go to see a movie, it is to satisfy some 
mental craving. 

This basic need is often obscured by superficial motivations. The moviegoer 
says he wants to get out of the house, has to kill time, or is seeking escape from 
worries by distraction. But along with the ostensive purpose, there is a concur¬ 
rent expectation that the picture may still a psychological hunger which is 
unconsciously or perhaps only dimly felt. 

The picture which best responds to that need will "appeal." Certainly it is 
crucial to understand or sense what the audience craves. But there the difficulty 
arises: a picture addresses itself to audiences that are far from homogeneous. 
And even the same spectator may have different hungers at different times. 

When you open a newspaper to the movie page, you may select a title as you 
would choose a dish on the menu of a restaurant. One evening you may be in 
the mood to see a comedy, and another time to watch a detective story or a love 
affiir, although in general you favor one or the other kind. 

Since pictures have to satisfy variable appetites, it would be a mistake to 
keep serving the same kind of food. Too much of anything would saturate audi¬ 
ences to such an extent that they would sicken of it, as they would from over¬ 
eating; besides, it would leave dissatisfied all those who hunger for other things. 
It is therefore necessary at all times to have a wide variety of stories, even though 
one or the other kind may be more in demand temporarily. Fortunately, differ¬ 
ent kinds of movies play at the same time in one city so that the spectator may 
choose which to attend. 
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Psychologists and sociologists could learn a great deal by studying and com¬ 
paring the receipts of pictures. For the public, by its response— that is, by show¬ 
ing interest — betrays its latent desires, problems, and difficulties. Not only do 
these fluctuate from year to year, but they vary within different countries or even 
cities, in different strata of society, or at different levels of education. Thus the 
same story may be successful at one time and unsuccessful at another, as has 
been proven by many a remake of earher hits. Some pictures made during World 
War II rode an emotional crest; revisited today on the "Late Movie," they leave 
one wondering how they made such an impression. On the other hand, Harold 
and Maude (1972), originally released to limited success, has gradually won 
renown in later years. 

Outguessing the audience is difficult at best. A perceptive filmmaker once 
told me that anybody who claims to know ahead of time "what the audience 
wants" is either a fool — ora billionaire. The audience is not conscious of clearly 
e^ressible desires. Sometimes a "lucky hit" picture will rack up huge grosses. 
Then again, one and the same film may be successful abroad, but not domesti¬ 
cally, where it may be "spotty." Or it may "click" in the big cities like New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and fail in the suburbs and rural areas. 

Since the audience's inner quests are opaque to analysis, and since so much 
depends on a right choice, it is not surprising that studios resort to imitating the 
most recent success. No sooner has a new film demonstrated its appeal than 
story editors and agents frantically search for "another" — another serial killer 
[Silence of the Lambs 11991J), another gang story [Boyz N the Hood [1991)), 
another Star Wars (1977), or Independence Day (1996). 

Yet most imitations have not won the acceptance of an original. Since the 
lead time from conception to completion and release of a picture is anywhere 
from a year to 18 months, or several years, the audience's interests may change 
substantially. Moreover, other imitations, completed sooner, may have dulled a 
once vivid story. 

If there is any link between box office success and the climate of the time, 
it is certainly not obvious. For instance, it is noteworthy that during the worst 
period of the Great Depression some of the best — and successful — American 
comedies were filmed, including those with the light "Lubitsch touch," which 
contained no trace of biting satire or bitterness. [Lubitsch, Ernst: The Marriage 
Circle (1924); The Merry Widow (1934); Heaven Can Wait (1943).] Conversely, 
in the prosperous 'Sixties a succession of heavy dramas of despair, which 
stressed the sordid and ugly, granted viewers no rehef or reprieve, whereas the 
nervous 'Nineties served up mega-budgeted so-called "Event" films. 

The idolized character is also subject to fashions. For instance, the ancient 
Greeks admired not only a man who was brave, but also one who was cunning. 
They exalted every little ruse Odysseus put over. Today we are inclined to 
despise a cunning hero. There were times when mediocrity was admired, other 
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times the adventurous spirit. Later, the courageous or successful leader was 
defeated by the loser, the loner, the anti-hero. 

Overall, simple classifications such as comedy, tragedy, suspense, drama, 
horror picture, or spy yam do not clearly reveal the content. For instance, a com¬ 
edy may make people laugh because they are made to realize how absurd their 
sense of self-importance is. Or if somebody's dignity is upset, they may laugh 
because of a subconscious desire to retaliate against domination. Then again, 
they may laugh because they are fooled by something they believe in. Obviously, 
there is little connection between these causes,* the comedy that causes the 
laughter can satisfy many different types of mental hunger. 

The seemingly shallow escapist picture may hide much sadism beneath its 
serenely blue lagoon. And drama, involving the spectator in different kinds of 
conflicts, affects him in many ways. Aristotle said that the purpose of tragedy is 
the catharsis from pity and fear. For a modem audience, his concept could well 
be enlarged to the psychological purging of aggressions, erotic fantasies, fmstra- 
tions; to the redemption from the humiliations and repressed rages caused by 
"the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, the heartache and the thousand 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to." 

Identification with the protagonist makes this catharsis possible. In two 
hours the spectator lives through events that would take years in real life. Pri¬ 
marily, he performs — together with the actor— intentions that he is prevented 
from performing in real life. Witnessing the motion picture, he has a chance to 
act out these deeds, as Walter Mitty did in his daydreams. [Danny Kaye as 
Walter, in The Secret Life of Walter Mitty (1947).] Thereby he gains relief in a 
dimension beyond the obstructions of reality. 

This identification is also capable of clarifying the spectator's inner and out¬ 
er problems. If the motion picture story places the protagonist in situations 
comparable to those confronting the spectator, he sees his difficulties or indeci¬ 
sions elucidated in the third person. It may be sufficient if the story states the 
problem in a clear and definite form without providing a pat solution. Entangled 
in the facts of his own life, the spectator may not even be able to recognize the 
problem; but if it is presented in the more perspicuous form of the motion pic¬ 
ture story, it is easier for him to resolve his own conflicts. And for that very rea¬ 
son many a writer has discovered that in working out the destinies of his 
characters on paper he has gained most helpful insights into himself. 

Being "timely," the motion picture has become a source of teaching for vast 
numbers of people. The tremendous changes of the last decades shattered much 
of the super-structure erected in the course of millennia by philosophical and 
religious thought. Deprived of the cultural shelters which art and literature had 
provided, people groped once again for answers to the perturbing questions of 
the human situation. The proverbs and sayings on calendars and in almanacs 
seemed no longer applicable, or only partially so. Relentlessly swept ahead by 
new developments, the average person is confronted with an avalanche of 
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unprecedented problems for which he finds no precepts or rulings in outdated 
teachings. For better or worse, the "accelerated literature of the screen" is capa¬ 
ble of keeping pace with rapidly changing times. 

No polls can reliably determine what bothers, troubles, puzzles, or moves 
an audience in a specific period. To recognize underground currents, trends, or 
latent needs, one would have to cut open all the locked homes and apartments 
and look in and listen to inaudible thoughts and amorphous feelings. That there 
are no scientific or statistical guide rules makes creation such an exciting explo¬ 
ration. In the long run, the honest writer is more likely to be in tune with the 
audience than the slick purveyor of sure-fire formulas. If he expresses what is 
stirring in his own heart, he is likely to give voice to what lingers unsaid in 
millions of other hearts. In this sense, the young filmmakers are right to seek 
self-expression even in a mass market — provided that their deeply personal 
experience is not so unique as to be severed from the universally relevant. 

Although producers tend to seek stories with the most general appeal, a pic¬ 
ture directed to a specific, but limited, audience may reach that audience more 
successfully. This became increasingly apparent in modem times as the gener¬ 
ation gap and other factors began to splinter audiences. No longer was there a 
monolithic mass to be reached, but limited groups with specific tastes, artistic 
or otherwise. As a result, the financial operations of the studios were thrown 
into disarray. 

From the commercial point of view, a picture is successful when people pay 
considerably more money to see it than the producers paid to make it. Thus, 
although Picture 1 may be seen by fewer people than Picture 2, the former may 
be successful if it costs, for example, $23,000,000, as did Babe (1995), which 
grossed plus $204,000,000, while the second film, in this instance let's say 
Waterworld (also 1995), is considered a losing proposition if it costs 
$175,000,000 and grossed only $255,000,000, worldwide. Obviously, therefore, 
the balance sheet of the studio is no tme reflection of audience tastes. 

Monetary considerations do not demand that every picture should gross as 
much as Gone With The Wind, or The Star Wars Trilogy (Star Wars (1977); The 
Empire Strikes Back |1980]; Return of the Jedi [1983] — all three pictures re-re¬ 
leased in 1996), only that cost and appeal stand in a reasonable proportion, like 
Shine (1996), which cost about $5,000,000 to make and grossed plus 
$46,000,000 during its first mn. The writer who wishes to address himself to a 
limited audience will have to bear that in mind: it would not be advisable to tell 
his story in lavish production scenes inhabited by high-priced big-name movie 
stars. Conversely, some stories should not be filmed unless the size of the pro¬ 
duction matches the scope of the content. 

Another interesting aspect of modern-day storytelling is that on rare occa¬ 
sions popular feature films spawn successful television series. Good examples 
were M*A*S*H (1970), The Odd Couple (1968), and Dangerous Minds (1995). 




The Writing of 
the Script 


Here we arrive at the chapter that might have stood at the beginning of this 
book. Because everything that precedes it is really part and parcel of the writing 
of the script. 

There is no short cut to this final objective, just as there is no system to beat 
roulette. In order to know how to write a script, the reader must first acquire a 
knowledge of the craft. 

It would have been useless at the beginning to e^lain that the screenplay 
contains dialogue and descriptions of the things to be filmed. It would have been 
premature to divulge merely technical facts, for instance, that the shooting 
script has an average length of 120-150 pages in which the shots are numbered 
consecutively. Although this knowledge is necessary, it would not have sufficed; 
for the reader would not have known what to write in those 1-20-150 pages, nor 
how to subdivide the scene into set-ups, nor what to say in dialogue and what 
objects to describe in the visual representation. Any book about motion picture 
writing that is limited to the e3q)lanation of technical facts will fail in all vital 
respects. 

Motion picture writing is not only a creative art, but also a craft. Whether 
we like it or not, this is a fact to which we must reconcile ourselves. It means 
that nobody — no matter how great his talent or even genius — can get along 
without having intuitive or conscious knowledge of structural elements; it 
means also that somebody with little talent but adequate knowledge may turn 
out satisfactory scripts — particularly if they are adaptations of novels or plays. 
The outstanding talent will be resentful of this fact, whereas the less gifted writ¬ 
er will be grateful for a medium which permits him to achieve success as an 
artisan without the need of being an artist. Hollywood was often suspicious of 
the great artists without knowledge; it prefers the artisans with knowledge. 

Art cannot be taught, but technique is less abstract and can be conveyed by 
one person to another. No amount of teaching will make Mr. X a second Leonar¬ 
do da Vinci, but even Leonardo da Vinci had to learn throughout his life. And 
the later plays of Shakespeare were more expertly crafted than his earlier ones. 
The creative power of the mind has never been fully analyzed. It has never been 
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proven with certainty which qualities cause the imaginative power. Creative 
imagination cannot be taught, nor can it be learned. But knowledge and tech¬ 
nique can be acquired by the creator. And even the greatest work of art of an 
inspired genius consists of creative ideas which are brought into form by his 
experience or knowledge or technique. 

Thus there is a difference between "having ideas" and "writing the script." 
No sure method exists to coax ideas from a reluctant brain. And yet most pro¬ 
fessional writers have their own idiosyncrasies to break the dams of inspiration, 
whether candlelight, or a favorite tobacco, or a particular desk. Yet all these 
peculiarities go to show that inspiration can be trained to come forth by certain 
customary adjtmcts or at definite hours. The writer who waits for inspiration to 
strike him like a thtmderbolt, at any time of night or day, will soon fail to expe¬ 
rience the divine spark. But the creator who goes to his desk at the same hour, 
patiently offering himself up to the sublime visitation, will gradually do his most 
inspired work during those fixed periods. Whether he works best in the morning 
or after midnight does not matter,* it is the regularity that invites the spontane¬ 
ous. Indeed, most productive writers have done a daily amoimt of work. Beyond 
that, there is no mle which would bring equally good results for all writers. 

Inspiration is not altogether the flash of lightning out of a clear blue sky that 
it is often assumed to be. Intense concentration on a problem may lead to its 
continuation by the unconscious. After having been processed beneath our con¬ 
scious thoughts, the solution may surface "spontaneously." In this sense oiu 
mind is like a computer into which we have fed certain questions. Personally, I 
have fotmd it beneficial to concentrate on a problem before going to sleep. The 
next morning, what had seemed insoluble before is suddenly clear. There is wis¬ 
dom in the saying that one should "sleep on it" before making a decision. 

Maurice Maeterlinck, a man whose creations earned him a Nobel Prize 
once told me: "To have ideas is paradise — to work them out is hell." 

Nobody can conceive the script directly in its ultimate form. It must be 
gradually developed since one cannot overlook the entire body in the beginning. 
Novelists like Balzac or Zola can extend their material through many volumes. 
But dramatic writing must be very precise. We cannot afford to proceed acciden¬ 
tally, since the developments must be focused to achieve a compact intensity. 

Instead of writing haphazardly, we must adhere to the method in which we 
develop the story. Instead of beginning with the final screenplay, we must pro¬ 
ceed from a rough structure through various stages to the ultimate form. This is 
painstaking work, xmwelcome to the impatient creative mind. But the great 
sculptors had to work months and months before an3rthing like a human figure 
would take shape in the stone. 

Practically speaking, there are three principal stages of development: the 
outline, the treatment, and the screenplay (or shooting script). 

First, we must realize the advantages of the gradual development. From 
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stage to stage, unsafe elements can be eliminated or corrected. Additional mate¬ 
rial can be added. The leaps from stage to stage are smaller,- consequently, they 
make smaller demands on the imaginative power. By slowing up the process of 
fixation, we are sure to obtain a smoother and more natural narration. If we do 
not have to jump to distant conclusions, we can find safe conclusions. In build¬ 
ing the script gradually, we may find details which might otherwise escape our 
attention. We must be sure that no mistake has slipped by. As a matter of fact, 
it may be advisable to go backward and write a synopsis of an already finished 
screenplay because the more elaborate form may contain seductive attractions 
which might be e3q>osed as illusions if the narration were reduced to its essen¬ 
tials. 

Since the slow development contains so many advantages, we carmot go 
wrong if we subdivide the transition into additional stepping stones. We may 
begin with an outline of about 6 pages which we can develop into a treatment of 
about 30 pages. Thereafter we can proceed to a continuity of about 60-100 pages 
from which we derive the screenplay with a length of about 120-150 pages. This 
screenplay is to be elaborated to the finished shooting script. 

It might be e3q>ected that an impulsive writer would be disgusted with such 
calculated methods of construction and creation. He might feel that it is prefer¬ 
able to write spontaneously instead of making abstract detours. He might feel 
that a scene which flows immediately from his pen or typewriter is more realis¬ 
tic and more true to life than one which has been turned back and forth by his 
creative and by his critical thoughts. He might feel that the intuitive impression 
is preferable to the structural effect. 

It is possible to write a short story in one fortunate streak of creative power. 
But no literary work of any extent can be executed without considerable work on 
the structural elements previous to the actual writing. The author who begins 
to write the script by conceiving fresh and vivid dialogue may find to his surprise 
that the scene which was very realistic, sounds distorted, false, and unbelievable 
in the entirety of the picture. 

Great artists are not those who thinlc that they have sufficient talent to pro¬ 
ceed without knowledge, but those who have so completely mastered craft that 
they do not seem to have to grapple with this problem. Great writers have a con¬ 
scious or unconscious knowledge of structural requirements. 

Only through correct placement does the single scene become truthful, log¬ 
ical, and realistic. Blood can never circulate in a mutilated body. And there is 
even more to the perfect dramatic construction than just the fact that it is cor¬ 
rect and contains no mistakes. It is as if music originated from the symphonic 
combination of all parts. It is as if the story came to life. 
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The Outline 

Before the writer starts to develop a story, he must know what it 
is about. Offhand, so obvious a statement appears to be superfluous. And yet, 
just try to remember how often you left a movie house without really knowing 
what the story was all about. 

It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that you should question all the 
aspects and ramifications of your material. Sometimes the initial e3q)loration 
can make you aware that this is not what you actually meant to tell. You have 
time for correction: a basic shift in emphasis may set matters straight and give 
you the desired results. 

The outline states the salient facts of the forthcoming screenplay. It need 
not yet contain all the facts; but those that are given should suffice to describe 
a full and complete story, without holes or creaky developments. Some of the 
missing elements may be inserted later, provided their absence raises no cmcial 
questions; other facts may be altered in the subsequent development. But the 
importance of the primary layout cannot be overestimated. It is as if you were a 
builder selecting a lot and surveying its size, shape, grading. The ground you 
stand on will decisively predestine the building you have in mind. 

The Adaptation 

The material you set out to adapt may be before you in different 
forms. Whether it is a conglomeration of your own ideas, memories, and inven¬ 
tions, or whether it is a novel or a stage play that you wish to transform — the 
approach in all these cases is alike: you must first reduce the existing material 
to a simple and clear line. 

If you are adapting an original story of your own, you may have had the idea 
in mind for some time. During the period of gestation, related but fragmented 
scenes or events clustered around the kernel. Once you have started to work 
them out, you may begin by giving your imagination free rein. At the same time, 
you may jot down realistic notes about the locale of your story, about the job or 
profession of your characters, their hobbies and tastes, their neighbors. Though 
you may not be able to use more than a fraction of such information, it may be 
most helpful in creating real people and events, instead of cardboard characters 
and contrived plots. 

From this wealth of material, the basic outline has to be selected. The skel¬ 
eton has to be recognized before the script is fleshed out for the big screen or tele¬ 
vision. 

Similarly, any completed book or drama must first be condensed to its basic 
facts and then redeveloped. There is no easier or more direct way of adapting a 
novel or a play to motion pictures than to reduce it to those elements from 
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which the novelist or dramatist started to develop the story into a novel or into 
a play respectively. It is not feasible simply to cut or rearrange the material^ nor 
is it possible to photograph entire scenes from the novel or from the play. Since 
the physical characteristics of the different forms have different requirements, 
the very same scene may be ine^qpressive if it is not properly integrated into 
another form. The smooth continuity may be completely dismpted by false 
transformation, one which does not go back to the facts of the material. 

In the early days of motion pictures the transformations of novels or plays 
produced the most horrid violations of the author's work. These bmtal distor¬ 
tions caused a reaction of disgust on the part of the audience. Today, the trans¬ 
formation seems to have swung to the other extreme: producers are ambitious 
to be as loyal to the original work as possible. But this* is not always beneficial 
to the picture or to the author. Many an author would be better off if his work 
were changed considerably; as long as the meaning and the essence of his story 
are reproduced, it is in his interest that such liberties be taken with his work as 
will result in the best possible transformation to the screen. In the introduction 
to Sidney Howard's Dodsworth, Sinclair Lewis said: "Actually, portions and 
sometimes all of a dramatization are valuable precisely as they depart from the 
detail of the original fiction." 

Extreme, stubborn loyalty to the original material may be harmful; the writ¬ 
er who proceeds to copy diligently entire blocks of the material into the new 
form may find that, regardless of his fidelity, the adaptation gains an entirely 
new spirit and fails to do justice to the original. In other instances, an adaptation 
which represents a less literal transformation is much more faithful to the orig¬ 
inal. 

When I adapted The Bridge of San Luis Key (1944) to the screen, Thornton 
Wilder kept urging me to depart from the text of his Pulitzer Prize novel. Since 
the motion picture had its own form, he said, I would do him no service by 
adhering too faithfuUy to scenes conceived to be read rather than spoken. And 
in a letter to John Ford he wrote, "It is your own work which to a large extent 
has shown me the degree to which a motion picture has its own way of telling a 
story and brought me to see the extent that a picture may, and must, take 
extensive liberties with the text of a novel or a play." 

It might be best to understand the process of transformation by this exam¬ 
ple which the director Lewis Milestone told me: "If you want to produce a rose, 
you will not take the flower and put it into the earth. This will not result in 
another rose. Instead you will take the seed and stick it into the soil. From it will 
grow another rose." Similarly, you cannot transplant entire scenes from a play 
or from a novel to the picture; they will fade. It is better to speak of transforma¬ 
tion than of adaptation, because adaptation sounds more like shortening, cut¬ 
ting, and rearranging. But transformation means to extract the content from one 
form and pour it into another. 
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Adapting a great and enduring masterpiece for modem audiences often 
requires deft compromises. Dated conventions and stilted e?q)ressions may 
unnecessarily mar the vital impact of the content. Writer-director Anthony 
Minghella aptly described his technique for adapting Michael Ondajtee's novel 
The English Patient for the screen (1996) as putting the camera on a (magic) fly¬ 
ing carpet. 


The Treatment 

The treatment tells the full story, but not yet in fully crystallized 
scenes. Just as the motion picture occupies an intermediate area between the 
novel and the stage play, the treatment may be considered a narrative descrip¬ 
tion of the future script. 

There is no prescribed length for the treatment. It may be as short as 30 
pages or extend over 200 pages. Jean Paul Sartre once wrote a film treatment of 
800 pages. As far as I know, nobody ever reduced it to a practical screenplay 
length. 

The treatment is an elaboration of the outline. It may contain mdimentary 
scenes or full dialogue. Often, inconsistencies or unforeseen difficulties become 
apparent in this further development. Many producers prefer to see a treatment 
rather than let the writer go directly into screenplay. Since the material is still 
in a more or less fluid state, it is an opportune moment for correction. All fur¬ 
ther progress does not so much concern the basic development of the content as 
its presentation and expression in motion picture terms. 

We may have started out from an outline which did not contain all the facts 
of the story. Since the treatment demands the full information, additional facts 
have to be added in order to tell the complete story. The creative process is a con¬ 
tinuous series of choices; the average executive does not reach as many decisions 
in the course of a busy day as the dreamy artist. 

But gradually the areas of the creator's free will decrease. As soon as a lim¬ 
ited number of facts is established, others are automatically created; they exist 
although the writer may not have paid any attention to them; sometimes they 
are even unwelcome to him. He may be concerned only with certain facets of his 
main characterizations while being inclined to overlook others. But these others 
will contribute to the play of forces as the story develops. Sometimes, the writer 
is only interested in the relation between two people, but if other relations exist 
between one of them and others, these other persons automatically come into a 
relation with the second person of the first combination. 

Fortunetellers have made this calculation one of their essential means of 
predicting the future. Without resorting to supernatural aides, without looking 
into crystal balls, without evoking spirits from the other world, they can predict 
with reasonable certainty some of the developments that will arise from a few 
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known premises. Certain characters in certain circumstances will act and inter¬ 
react in a certain manner. A married couple who at the beginning combine 
affinity and repulsion will progress through various stages until they divorce or 
until they have become adapted to each other,- both cases amount to adjustment. 
We all know old marriage partners who have become so similar to each other 
that they are almost alike. On the other hand, 90 per cent of all divorce suits 
might have been predicted at the marriage ceremony by a person who knew suf¬ 
ficient facts to realize that affinity was inferior to repulsion. 

Similarly, the writer in the beginning of his work should practice some for¬ 
tunetelling with regard to his story. For he must be aware that from a certain 
point on, it is not he who tells the story, but the story which tells itself. After he 
has estabhshed a number of facts, these facts will exert their power, and all that 
remains to the writer is to listen to these demands and carefully feel along the 
path which the story demands. If he starts out from certain premises and would 
like to get to an end which is incompatible with these premises, he will find that 
his story has just as much energy and willpower as he himself possesses. In the 
process of working, he will be more and more sidetracked and led away from his 
original goal to the goal which his story tells. 

He will be surprised time after time when he arrives at results and situa¬ 
tions which were neither planned nor desired by him. No matter how much 
work he wastes afterwards, he will not be able to bend the story to his desires. 

This occurrence is very frequent. The outline, because of its vagueness, may 
tell a story which seems plausible. But as the writer develops the story with more 
and more details, he finds that the outline was full of impossible developments 
and that other developments have to take their place if the story is to be proba¬ 
ble. He arrives at what the story wanted to tell and not at what he wanted to tell. 
Very often the screenplay is so different that it must be abandoned because it 
does not correspond to the original idea. In other instances it may be only one 
characterization which had seemed perfectly interesting and which then turns 
out to be ridiculous. It is not the writer's development which is wrong, since he 
may have followed the lines prescribed by the story with great diligence,- it is the 
fault of the facts which were badly chosen in the beginning. All further patch- 
work and building-up will not help. Sometimes it only serves to make the char¬ 
acterizations most absurd, like the police sergeant who was intended as a 
sympathetic hero but ended up as a ridiculous idiot. It is often attempted to 
smooth out these adverse results, but no amount of pretty speeches and no 
amount of nice gestures can help. Sometimes it is desirable to make one char¬ 
acter unsympathetic and another one sympathetic. But the facts of the story 
may be such that our sympathy falls with the wrong person, while we have noth¬ 
ing but contempt for the one who is supposed to be sympathetic. It happens fre¬ 
quently in pictures where the story demands that the hero gets the girl in the 
end although he has played a most inane part throughout the picture. Towards 
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the end the writers begin to ask themselves, How can he be made a hero despite 
the fact that he had made a fool of himself all along? 

This, however, must not be confused with a definite change of a person 
from good to bad, or vice versa. Such a change is a fact of the story and not a 
violation of the story which tells itself. Nor should the conception of the story 
which tells itself be confused with the story which ''telegraphs its ending." In the 
first case, the story tells itself to the author, whereas in the second case the story 
tells itself to the audience. Of course, if the audience could know all the facts the 
author knows, they would have the same knowledge about later developments 
as he must have. But the knowledge of all the facts is only gradually exposed to 
the audience, while the author knows them before he starts to tell the story. In 
a good story, the audience is unable to predict the outcome, not because the 
story is unpredictable, but because the spectator lacks the knowledge of all the 
details making such a prediction possible. 

In order to choose the right facts, we must recognize the nature and quality 
of those which are accepted. For this it is necessary to observe them without any 
illusions as to their outward appearance. The inexperienced writer may become 
enthusiastic over an idea, only to discover after a long period of work that this 
idea has no possibilities of development. The unsuspecting writer may be 
charmed by the quality of a scene, by the excellence of a characterization, by the 
loveliness of a feeling, by the originality of a twist. He will make his story a series 
of such wonderful material, and then he is greatly surprised if the whole thing 
put together doesn't work. 

As his experience grows, he will begin to look at the facts with more detach¬ 
ment. He will dismantle them of their outward appearance, considering only 
their inner qualities, for he knows that the specific form in which they appear 
— no matter how tempting and brilliant it is — has only a momentary effect, 
which vanishes in the progress of the structure. There, whether desirable or 
undesirable, only the true nature and the essential qualities of the facts come 
into play. 

We should endeavor to consider the material from the abstract point of view 
of the dramatic structure. Instead of the beauties of a love affair, we should think 
of it as an intention which is or is not prevented. Instead of considering the 
excitement of an automobile accident, we should try to find out its appearance 
as a dramatic cause or goal or motive. Instead of enjoying a humorous situation, 
we should ask whether it is connected with a progression, for jokes alone do not 
make good pictures. Only after we have seen through the flesh to the bones of 
the dramatic body are we able to recogn^e whether the story can live, or if it 
must break down. 

It is not easy to X-ray the material in this manner, but it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary. For the material does not betray its merits and mistakes except through 
the abstract consideration of the elements reduced to the structural necessities. 
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It may be almost impossible to understand what is wrong with a certain part of 
the story if you do not look at it from the abstract point of view. In doing this, 
the understanding becomes very simple: the variety of developments can be 
understood as motives, intentions, goals, difficulties. The impenetrable maze of 
happenings becomes transparent in terms of lines. And these lines betray their 
qualities almost graphically. We can see whether there is a main intention and 
where it starts and where it ends. We can see when the difficulty in the way of 
the main intention arises and where it ends. We can see where the climax takes 
place, where the goal is reached; we can see whether the counterintention is 
pointed to the same goal or not, we can see whether the subintentions have uni¬ 
ty of purpose or whether they are separate main intentions, we can see whether 
the motivation is dependent upon the motive, whether the graduation is faulty, 
and whether an auxiliary goal reaches beyond the main goal. 

By this simple process, the virtues and faults of the material appear very 
clearly. At this point it is not too late to remedy the flaws. By questioning every 
aspect of the material, the writer will be prepared to answer the questions which 
the producer or director is likely to ask later. 

The writer can also perceive in the treatment where the elements are dif¬ 
fuse. Older moviegoers will remember the days when the operator in the projec¬ 
tion booth would fuss with the lenses of the projector in order to focus the 
picture on the screen. The audience would boo and yeU xmtil the objects became 
clear. It would be unthinkable to force people to watch an entire picture, the fac¬ 
es and objects of which are diffuse. But they are often forced to watch pictures 
with a diffuse story and with a dramatic construction which is out of focus. 

The focusing of the stoiy material is comparatively easy. Sometimes it is 
sufficient to change some of the characteristics of a person in order to create 
powerful affinity or repulsion. Sometimes it is sufficient to prevent characteriza¬ 
tions horn clashing which have no adequate reason for conflict. It is easy to rec¬ 
ognize that people with affinity who are united cannot possibly struggle. They 
can easily be separated. Then the intentions should be carefully investigated. In 
the South, people say, "I aim to go home." Or "I aim to buy a gun." This "aim¬ 
ing" is nothing but an intention. The interesting part is that the dialect—which 
everywhere has the best feeling for essential language — expresses the fact that 
an intention "aims" at a goal. Now this aim may be diffuse; it may not hit the 
bull's-eye. 

The diffusion of the material makes the story sluggish or ineflectual. It is 
impossible for any powerful situations to arise from such a story. Through the 
process of focusing we "aim" the intentions at the ri^t goal. It is interesting to 
notice with how little effort most stories could be improved considerably by this 
simple process. 

In this way the material becomes precise and powerful. So the last thing to 
be considered is the distribution, for it may be that long portions do not advance 
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the story while others may be overcrowded. In order to achieve perfect distribu¬ 
tion, we must first contemplate the beginning of the main intention and the 
beginning of the difficulty, the location of the climax, and the location of the 
main goal with respect to the end of the story. After we are satisfied that they 
are distributed effectively, we can consider the distribution of the auxiUary goals. 
They let us clearly foresee which parts of the story are going to be dull and slow 
and which parts will be confusing and overcrowded. If the distribution appears 
to be uneven, we still have time for correction. 

The novel is essentially a narrative which the author can condense into 
scenes at will. The screenwriter, starting with the descriptive outline, gradually 
crystallizes the material into the scenes required by the motion picture language. 

If we visualize the story as a line, the scenes appear as blocks or rectangles 
separated by intervals. What is contained in these scenes must be e^qpressive 
enough to convey what took place during the mute intervals. The scenes can be 
compared to cornerstones holding up the story, backward and forward. Or a 
writer enamored of his work might think of his scenes as "pearls" and imply the 
string that holds them together. 

The novelist can fill the gaps between scenes by descriptive or explanatory 
sentences. The more ingenuity the screenwriter applies in implying gradual 
developments, the more compelling and rapid becomes his sequence of scenes. 
For that reason, he will rarely open the picture with the "beginning" of the story. 
Instead, he will start at a crucial point and gradually inform the spectator as to 
what preceded it. For instance, he is not duty-bound to dramatize how two part¬ 
ners became enemies. He can begin by showing one partner setting out to pun¬ 
ish the other one for treacherous embezzlement. Or a former relationship can 
be projected in the first minute, when an escaped convict arrives to confront a 
pal who has turned stool-pigeon. 

A persistent difficulty arises frequently when boy meets girl. As thrilling as 
falling in love may be for the involved couple, it is a tedious process for the 
innocent bystander. Nevertheless, it taxes our credulity when the writer intro¬ 
duces boy to girl, and in the next scene we are asked to believe that they fell in 
love forthwith. One of the solutions practiced by e3q)erienced writers is to imply 
a prior acquaintance or even a prolonged relationship which is picked up at the 
point where it becomes intensified or disturbed. 

Obviously, this makes the story interesting right from the start. But 
throughout the picture a good writer will strive to dramatize only the highhghts 
of implied developments, whereas the pedestrian scripter is liable to spell out 
tedious progressions and then be forced to skip climactic happenings, because 
he does not have enough time left for their dramatization. 
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The Screenplay 

The screenplay completes the task of e3q)ression in terms of 

scenes. 

If the story has been developed carefully up to this point, the writing of the 
screenplay is no radical departure from the previous stages, but merely a final 
crystallization of the material. 

The last elimination of narrative passages may require further changes of 
the story. Since the literary technique can no longer be relied upon, we must be 
sure that all information necessary to the understanding of the story is con¬ 
tained in scenes. We must so employ the means of expression at the disposal of 
the motion picture as to convey all the facts of the story to the audience. 

To achieve this purpose, we must make use of dialogue, noise, action, sets, 
props, objects, music. We must ask. Is everything clear to the audience? There¬ 
after we must investigate whether we have repeated ourselves. If so, the super¬ 
fluous information must be eliminated. The space which is available to the 
motion picture is desperately short. Utmost economy is essential; this economy 
has the added advantage of creating more powerful situations. If two scenes are 
used to express two developments, we should ask if both these developments 
could be expressed in one scene that is more revealing. We have seen that many 
elements reveal information about one another; therefore we shall have to 
decide which one can be exposed most advantageously. In almost every 
instance, we can ask. Should we expose the motive or the intention or the goal? 
How shall we handle the division of knowledge between actors and audience? At 
what moment is a certain bit of information most effective? Shall we arouse 
curiosity or suspense? Shall we make use of a misimderstanding? Shall we cause 
contrasting anticipations, e:q)ectancy or surprise, fear or hope, disappointment 
or relief? To e^lore all the possible variations of constructing a story is indeed 
an interesting and intriguing task. 

Furthermore, the sequence of scenes should be examined with regard to 
variation, change, or contrast. If the author wants to give his audience comedy 
or tragedy or excitement, he soon realizes that he will attain his end better by an 
occasional interruption of the mood rather than through a steady following of 
the same trend. Not only is this necessary because contrast highlights the 
extremes, but also because the psychology of the audience demands this varia¬ 
tion. If a tragic story contains no moments of comic relief, the spectators may 
laugh \me3q)ectedly during serious scenes just to find release from their aroused 
emotions. On the other hand, the truly great comedians insert touching and ear¬ 
nest moments into their stories, because the continuous connection of one joke 
to another may soon destroy a fuimy mood. 

From the point of view of the story mechanics, it is desirable that the meet¬ 
ings of the main characters, who are likely to be united in many scenes, should 
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be more or less evenly distributed. They should not be combined in many con¬ 
secutive scenes and then sinlc into oblivion for a long time. Moreover, if at all 
possible, every main character should have at least one scene with every other 
main character so as to bring out their respective characteristics to the fullest 
extent. 

Since the scenes are separated by lapses of time, coimection of scenes is a 
particular problem of the screenplay. We have seen that the intentions carry the 
main burden of connection insofar as they arouse our anticipation and cause the 
forward movement. In many instances, however, we may want to add connect¬ 
ing elements. For instance, somebody wants to deliver a briefcase. Obviously, 
the delivery is an intention, but, in addition, by its simple appearance in many 
scenes, such an object can effectively act as connection. Or we may end a scene 
with a specific object and begin the new scene with the same object. We may 
even end with a close-up of an actor's face and begin with the same close-up in 
another place. However, we must take care that the transition from one shot to 
the other is held together by an intention. 

Not all scenes need equally strong connection. We may collect blocks of 
scenes which are especially strongly connected. Between the blocks of scenes we 
may need less direct connection; we can compare these to the chapters of a nov¬ 
el However, this is only a comparison and not a parallel, since the form of a nov¬ 
el is different. And for the same reason we cannot see why a motion picture story 
should be divided into multiple acts like the full-length stage play, although this 
conception persists among many screenwriters. The division into acts is a char¬ 
acteristic of the theatre determined by its physical form, whereas the motion 
picture, which does not have this characteristic, requires no such division. 

The Shooting Script 

The shooting script contains all the technical descriptions neces¬ 
sary for the director, the editor, the cameraman, the art director, the production 
manager, and the musical director. Although it is likely that the director has col¬ 
laborated on previous stages of development, the shooting script is predomi¬ 
nantly his responsibility. 

The director will indicate the kind of shots which will render justice to the 
means of expression or to the combination of means capable of revealing infor¬ 
mation at a certain time. He will also indicate where the set-up is to be changed. 
These set-ups are numbered consecutively. After giving the kind of set-up, the 
director mentions what is to be seen in the field of the camera. These indica¬ 
tions must be clear enough to inform the art director of the kind of set needed, 
the prop man of the props required, the assistant director of actors and extras 
needed, the cameraman of the camera angle and also of the lighting, the musical 
director of incidental music, and the sound engineer of the need for mixing or 
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dubbing which should be known before the recording. The editor works from the 
shooting script in assembling the different shots into one consecutive picture. 

At this stage the pressures of impending production make themselves felt. 
To estimate the running time of the finished picture, the script is often given to 
an expert who is famihar with the director's pace. It may be found that the script 
is substantially too long. So the writer, with bleeding heart, has to cut scenes and 
effects which by themselves are good and valuable,- it is better, though, to do it 
at this stage than to find them subsequently on the cutting room floor. 

Not infrequently it is felt during rehearsals that a scene does not play as well 
as it looked on paper; then the writer may be asked to rework it. And just when 
he thinks that he has at last a perfect shooting script, unexpected overruns in 
the budget may require a belt- and script-tightening. The sickness of an actor or 
a stretch of bad weather can enforce rewrites beyond anyone's wish or control. 
To the last shooting day, the words on the paper remain more eradicable than 
the images and sounds on the celluloid. 

Nor is the final wrap-up the end of the changes to which the script is sub¬ 
jected. During post-production there may be cuts, or additional lines may be 
dubbed in; sometimes a scene is transposed. And finally there comes the 
evening of the first preview, sometimes a rather traumatic experience. 

The audience sees the picture for the first time. Their reactions are often 
very unejq)ected. They may laugh in the wrong places or, in a comedy, anticipate 
a laugh too soon. They may get restive or bored iii what had appeared to be a 
taut sequence. Finally, the preview cards filled out by the spectators on leaving 
often reveal additional reactions. 

Thereupon the stage of experimentation begins: a scene is cut here, a long 
sequence shortened there. But there is no end to the bewilderment: a long scene 
is not long because of its running time, or because nothing is said, or because 
nothing happens, but because of some structural deficiencies. There may be oth¬ 
er long scenes where nothing happens, yet they may be intensely dramatic, as 
for instance: the silence of a person who has just received some traumatic news. 
Sometimes retakes become necessary; or cutting may improve faults. But at so 
late a stage, there is no essential remedy or way of correction. Therefore it is all 
the more important to subject the screenplay to a thorough examination before 
it goes into production. 

Analysis 

Whereas creation is a process of building up, analysis means the 
dissection of more or less finished material. 

Comparatively few people beheve themselves capable of creating a story; but 
nearly everyone assumes the ability to criticize. Unhke criticism, analysis is not 
a reaction based on personal taste. As the reverse of the creative process, it 
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requires an equal understanding of the dramatic elements. 

The first step in the analysis of a screenplay is to recognize the individual 
factors in the material. While criticism judges the film as a whole, analysis peels 
out the single elements, evaluates them, and thereby enables us to render a 
diagnosis which is the sum of our judgment of all the parts. 

Analysis is used for many different purposes. One of them is to guide our 
choice of material as discussed before. Another one is to find mistakes for pur¬ 
poses of correction. This analysis for correction takes place at practically every 
stage in the development of the script. 

To avoid confusion, we must realize that the symptom is not identical with 
the disease. A doctor who wants to cure a patient will not try to stop his fever, 
but will rather endeavor to eliminate the cause of the fever. Even though some¬ 
one feels pain in his eye, the pain may not be caused by the eye but by a tooth. 
A good tailor may not alter a coat where it appears to be faulty, but he will lift 
the shoulders and thereby automatically eliminate the fault in the waist. Like¬ 
wise, it is seldom possible to correct the mistake in a motion picture script at 
the place where it becomes apparent. This may merely be the symptom, not the 
cause. The actual deficiency will frequently be found in a different place. Let us 
remember the chapter concerning selection of information, where it was shown 
that the very same scene may achieve an entirely different meaning by changing 
previous information relative to the scene. Therefore correction may be neces¬ 
sary, not in the scene which seems unsatisfactory, but in previous scenes. 
Almost all pictures which grow dull or boring toward the end can be corrected, 
not by changing the second half, but by improving the first. 

It is generally assumed that analysis of the script is only practiced by story 
editors, producers, executives, rewriters or script-doctors. In fact, many people 
are inclined to distinguish between analytical minds and persons with creative 
power. Many artists despise analytical or critical people. But this is unjust, since 
the artist needs a certain amount of analytical perception. The truly great artists 
are not a prey to uncontrolled and unbridled creative talent. More often than 
not, their greatness is a result of both qualities. 

In order to develop a story, we must interrupt the progress of creation at var¬ 
ious stages and pause to analyze the existing material, not only to discover its 
faults, but also to find the future steps to which the story will force us. We might 
call this analysis for development. And this is in no way destructive criticism, 
but something which is most creative. It is as if the creator paused to see in 
which direction the story is progressing. It is as if the creator were listening to a 
story which tells itself. 

This analysis can be compared to the perspective sketching of an artist. In 
order to check the exactitude of his perspective, he can extend the lines of the 
bodies to the horizon where they have to meet in two fixed points. In the same 
way the writer should attempt to extend the lines of his story to the end. This 
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will help him to perceive where the story leads. 

Once you possess sufficient knowledge, the process of analysis is actually 
very simple. You merely have to ask questions. And the story gives the answers 
to these questions. Thereby the almost hopeless task of evaluating an impene¬ 
trable entanglement of story elements is reduced to finding a number of simple 
answers to simple questions. Once the writer knows the nature of his material, 
he can develop those elements which are important while suppressing those 
which are less substantial. In this way the story takes on a clear and shapely 
form and through simplification facilitates understanding for the writer as well 
as for his prospective listeners. It may show up the falseness of a situation which 
otherwise might not become apparent until the author starts writing the dia¬ 
logue, which may soimd silly — simply because the situation is impossible. 

Our knowledge of the dramatic laws teaches us what questions to ask. 
Where does the main-intention begin? Is the motive equal to the strength of the 
main-intention? Does the content of the story satisfy a latent hunger of the 
audience? How are the auxiliary goals distributed? How much information does 
the spectator need to understand a certain development? 

Instead of giving a complete list of questions to be asked, it is preferable to 
give a hst of the most common mistakes from which the questions necessary for 
analysis can easily be derived. In looking over this list of possible mistakes we 
recognize how difficult it is to make a perfect motion picture and how often 
everybody is boimd to fail, at least in some respects. Whoever is without fault, 
shall throw the first stone. 

Mistakes in Regard to Content of the Story: 

1. Lack of recognizable content. 

2. No relation to the audience's interests at a certain time. 

3. Cost in no proportion to appeal. 

Mistakes in Regard to Identification: 

4. Lack of relation between facts of story and life of spectator. 

5. Lack of sympathetic characters. 

6. Inconsistencies in sympathy of character. 

7. Lack of characters who make favorable comparisons possible. 

Mistakes in Regard to Probability: 

8. Lack of probability. 

9. Temptations to create interesting but improbable situations. 

10. False premises. 
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Mistakes in Regard to Understandability: 

11. Lack of variety. 

12. Use of exhausted formulas. 

13. Insufficient information. 

14. Use of incomprehensible symbols. 

1 5. Preventing evaluation by use of unfamiliar factors. 

16. Familiar characterization and happenings with unfamiliar emotions. 

17. Lack of universal emotions. 

18. Insipid picture because of the inability to make interesting material 
understandable. 

Mistakes in Regard to Forward Movement: 

19. Main intention is exposed too late. 

20. Main difficulty is exposed too late. 

21. Climax too early. 

22. Main-goal attained before end of picture. 

23. Slow spots because of lack of auxiliary goals. 

24. Stops and jumps because subintentions are not overlapping. 

25. Subintention misunderstood as being main intention. 

26. Lack of graduation. 

2 7. Material which does not allow any graduation. 

28. Uneven graduation. 

29. Story beginnings which are too impressive. 

30. Graduation which is not carried to the extreme. 

31. Stagnant graduation. 

32. Fatigue because of wrong estimate of distance. 

33. Dissatisfaction caused by remaining energies. 

34. Choppiness because sequence of scenes does not follow interest. 

35. Failure to followup intentions. 

36. Interposition of scenes hindering forward movement. 

Mistakes in Regard to Suspense: 

3 7. Confusion because of lack of information concerning goal. 

38, Unequal chance for success. 

39, False suspense which is based upon hope. 

40, Failure to expose difficulty at the correct time. 

41, Gradual slackening of doubt toward the end. 

Mistakes in Regard to Anticipation: 

42, Anticipation of author's intention 1 telegraphing ahead), 
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43. Lack of knowledge for anticipation. 

44. Lack of information for anticipation. 

45. Lack of surprise. 

46. Attempts to create suspense without sufficient anticipation. 

47. Failure to end anticipation. 

Mistakes in Regard to Main-intention and Sub-intention: 

4 8. Lack of main intention. 

49. Weak main intention. 

50. Parallel or diffuse main intentions. 

51. Main intentions which do not extend over the entire length of the 
stoiy. 

52. False subintentions not furthering the main intention. 

53. Subintention without motivation. 

54. Motivation which is not dependent upon motive. 

55. Strength of motivation exceeding strength of motive. 

56. Subinttotions which have no concentric directions. 

57. Failure to fulfill or frustrate subintentions. 

Mistakes in Regard to Disturbance and Adjustment: 

58. Descriptive story without disturbance. 

59. Combinations without characteristics. 

60. Combinations without affinity or repulsion. 

61. Failure to separate parts with affinity. 

62. Failure to unite parts with repulsion. 

63. Failure to prevent splitting of parts with repulsion. 

64. Failure to prevent unison of parts with affinity. 

65. Motives without resulting intentions. 

66. Intentions without motives. 

6 7. Inadequate goal for intention. 

68. No proportion between strength of intention and motive. 

69. Failure to oppose intentions. 

70. Attempt to obstruct intention by difficulties which are not in 
opposition. 

71. Failure to fulfill an intention which is not obstructed. 

72. Failure to focus counterintention to the same goal. 

73. Sole opposition of main intention by obstacles or complications. 

74. Failure to make strength of intention manifest. 

75. Inadequate strength of difficulty. 

76. Failure to recognize mutual exposition of strength in attack and 
resistance. 
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7 7. Lack of final decision. 

78. Clash with difficulty reveals stronger intention in lapse of time. 

79. Unnecessary exposition of conclusive factors. 

80. Failure to imply execution of unopposed intention in lapse of time. 

81. Failure to show execution of intention which is opposed. 

82. Rapid change in characteristics. 

83. Inadequate preparation of adjustment. 

84. Adjustment which falls back upon undisturbed stage. 

85. Unacceptable adjustment. 

86. Unhappy end which has possibility of later adjustment. 

Mistakes in Regard to Characterization: 

8 7. Lack of psychological knowledge. 

8 8. Lack of characterization. 

89. Negligence in exposing obligatory factors. 

90. Inconsistent choice of factors. 

91. Willful designation of factors. 

92. Inconsistent actions. 

93. Inconsistent reactions from other people. 

94. Neglect of details capable of characterization. 

95. Uneven distribution of characterization. 

96. False choice of characterization. 

97. Duplication of characterization. 

9 8. Lack of color scheme. 

99. Neglect of bit parts. 

Mistakes in Regard to the Selection of Information: 

100. Unessential information. 

101. Too little information. 

102. Repetition of information. 

103. False distribution of information. 

104. Lack of necessary explanation. 

Mistakes in Regard to Division of Knowledge: 

105. Failure to inform actors. 

106. Boring exposition of information to actors. 

107. Failure to inform audience. 

Mistakes in Regard to Place and Time: 

108. Indifferent choice of place. 
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109. Wrong choice of place. 

110. Disregard of effects of place upon scene. 

111. Indifferent choice of time. 

112. Disregard of consecutive time. 

113. Disregard of progression of time. 

114. Disregard of effects of lapse of time. 

115. Omission of exposition of place. 

116. Neglect of exploiting characteristics of place. 

117. Choppiness because of unfulfilled preparation of place. 

118. Insufficient exposition. 

119. Disregard of exposition of time through action. 

120. Irregular intervals in lapse of time. 

Mistalces in Regard to Enlargement and Composition: 

121. Photographing the wrong sector. 

122. Wrong choice of set-up. 

123. Pointing to unimportant factors. 

124. Failure to show essential factors. 

125. False composition of factors. 

126. Delay in following interest. 

127. Unwarranted movement of the camera. 

128. Lack of connection between shots. 

129. Harsh change of set-up. 

Mistakes in Regard to the Means of Expression: 

130. E3q)ression without meaning. 

131. Uneconomical use of the means of expression. 

132. Use of the wrong means of expression. 

133. Too much dialogue. 

134. Actions without adequate sound. 

135. Disregard of expressed information. 

136. Contradiction in different means of expression. 

137. False reminiscence. 

138. Lack of elaboration. 

139. Absurd duplication. 

140. False symbolism. 

Mistakes in Regard to Space: 

141. Too much material. 

142. Too little material. 
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The young filmmakers are here to stay — to grow older and more experienced 
and, in time, to give way to the next wave of inspired firebrands. 

If today's unfettered, exuberant e>q)erimentation permits no other predic¬ 
tions, at least the above can be anticipated as surely as that there will be a con¬ 
tinuing demand for filmmakers in the foreseeable future, even though 
technological progress may change the name of the medium. To be on the safe 
side, let us note here the clause inserted in writers' contracts, which encompass¬ 
es all presently known technical devices as well as the future ones yet to be 
invented. 

For the interest in storytelling is sure to persist; curiosity did not come to 
an end when the listeners gathered in a cave to hear the latest report of the 
Mammoth-hunter. It is likely to be equally spellbinding when returning astro¬ 
nauts relate their e^qplorations of a distant universe by means of thought-trans¬ 
ference — for which a startling new form of copyright protection will have to be 
invented. Forward-looking, genre-busting films like 1997's Contact, which is 
based on Carl Sagan's farseeing novel of the same name, will inevitably become 
more prominent. Stories like this one, in which astronomer Jodie Foster believes 
she's been contacted by true inhabitants of outer space (as opposed to the prop- 
shop and computer-generated varieties) and been instructed by them to con¬ 
vince the U.S. government and NASA to build a space travel machine, according 
to specifications they sent to her in some mysterious, universal, mathematical, 
galactic code, vnU proliferate and bring the remaining small gap between science 
fiction and science reality ever closer. 

No doubt the technical innovations will continue to speed ahead faster than 
the changes in the sensory, mental, and emotional capacities and responses of 
the audiences. While the mechanical advances will not cease to alter the forms 
of storytelling, there will remain at the other end the more or less immutable 
recipient to whom the content is addressed. 

For many years the stable studio structures preserved the technical status 
quo of moviemaking. But when the decay of static studio systems permitted new 
freedom and spurred greater ingenuity, improved equipment was invented and 
utilized. Portable cameras, high-speed film, smaller lights, directional mikes, 
and more flexible sound equipment opened new vistas of production, unheard- 
of possibilities in location shooting, and reduced costs. And this technological 
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revolution is not likely to ever run its course; newly perfected technologies are 
continually announced. 

Coincidentally and fortunately, many young filmmakers have come to the 
fore, enthusiastically exploring the unprecedented facilities. In colleges and uni¬ 
versities, a highly motivated generation of students is working with the new 
materials at hand, investigating the original effects to be achieved, while learn¬ 
ing the established techniques. 

In due course, the thrill of innovation will pass from the mechanical to the 
dramatic, to the inventive presentation of human relationships, the fresh view 
of basic situations. Much that became stale and hackneyed will be discarded by 
the creative impetus, and be replaced by the artistic perception which sees the 
world day after day as if it had never been observed before. 

Novelty per se, however, has as little staying power as any fad and fashion. 
While the latest wrinkle attracts fleeting attention, it is in a sense the reverse of 
the old-time producer who tried to keep abreast of the times by telling the writer, 
"What I'm really looking for is — a new cliche." 

It can hardly be denied that much screenwriting in the past was eclectic: 
elements from successful pictures would be cannibalized and installed in new 
vehicles. I have been in many story conferences when a past picture would be 
mentioned: "Do you remember how people laughed at that scene?" Or someone 
might say: "Put a police chase in. That's always good." But the portions that 
have proved their worth in other films are likely to fall apart in the new combi¬ 
nation. Better to build from scratch than to ransack the files. 

Yet, as necessary as experience is, in the past it was difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for the young filmmakers to be discovered. Almost every other major 
industry allocates large sums to research and development; the studios were 
mortally afraid of experimentation. Large corporations have extensive training 
programs and devote considerable effort to attracting and selecting the most 
promising candidates; the studios did not search out young filmmakers, but 
employed talent scouts only to replace actors and actresses whose youthful looks 
could not withstand the ravages of time forever. 

Fortunately, this has changed. Excellent film courses are offered in many 
universities and colleges. In Los Angeles, California, the American Film Insti¬ 
tute's Center for Advanced Film Studies provides a unique context in which 
young filnmiakers can make films and work in close tutorial relationships with 
the finest practicing film artists and craftsmen. The Center's program is open to 
professional filmmakers and scholars in the early stages of their careers and to 
university graduates of special promise. Equipment, film, and other resources 
are allocated according to the requirements of each project. The Film Institute's 
Intern Program has made it possible for young filmmakers to work with such 
major directors as Marty Ritt, Peter Yates, Mike Nichols, Elia Kazan, Robert 
Wise, Robert Mulligan, John Frankenheimer, Arthur Penn. 
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A significant new development is the decrease of specialization among the 
young filmmakers — in contrast to its rapid increase among, say, physicians or 
chemists. Opposing the decentralization of the human being, the artist reasserts 
his individuality. Against the studio's concept of teamwork, the young creators 
advocate the concept of the total filmmaker. Few will disagree that it is a healthy 
assertion against the principle of creating by committee — because it's too often 
true that "a camel is a horse designed by a committee." Yet as laudable as the 
striving for artistic individuality may be in theory, in practice filmmaking is a 
many-headed Hydra that seems to require an assortment of resourceful trainers. 

The concept of the "auteur" (one man, such as "Spike" Lee or Woody Allen, 
writing and directing and producing and sometimes acting) has become increas¬ 
ingly attractive to many filmmakers. But it is not likely to perpetuate itself as 
easily in motion pictures as in novels, traditionally written by one author. Even 
such strong personalities as Fellini or Hitchcock, no matter how unmistakably 
they impressed their individuality upon their films, had to work with writers, 
composers, cameramen — not to mention the substantial contributions of their 
casts. In short, the auteur in films is to be admired not so much for his achieve¬ 
ments as a lone wolf, but as the brilliant conductor with a gift for eliciting the 
best orchestration from his team. 

Moreover, the most individualistic of total filmmakers will be forced to 
realize sooner or later that he cannot ignore, much less fire, his one silent and 
even absent participant — the audience. It demands that his "personal state¬ 
ment" attain a degree of universality. Making pictures to please only oneself, 
perhaps to aggrandize one's own insecure ego, is an e^q)ensive hobby,- it will not 
be indulged in very long. Modem poets can seek self-expressions in esoteric 
symbols which nobody else understands. But the filmmaker can hardly extricate 
himself from the interrelationship with his audience. 

Nor should this be considered a cause for regret. That the average moviegoer 
has the mentality of a twelve-year-old has been disproved repeatedly. To insult 
the intelligence of the public is hardly a good idea; other merchandisers, no mat¬ 
ter how they may evaluate the tastes and intellects of their fellow men, prefer to 
flatter the customers. 

Being a democratic art, motion pictures have the beneficial and the imper¬ 
fect aspects of a democracy, the advantages and the drawbacks. Among the dan¬ 
gers are the tendency toward vulgarity, platitude, commonplace banality. Since 
film addresses itself to mass psychology, it may become the vehicle for mass 
seduction, a phenomenon which we have experienced too often in the last 
decades. Among the beneficial aspects is the sound and heavy judgment deliv¬ 
ered by the multitude, in contrast to the verdicts of a few self-appointed arbiters 
who may be given to excesses, wrong beliefs, artificial feelings, false emotions, 
snobbish lies. The vast jury of ticket buyers, while not infallible, safeguards a 
sound measure of justice in the courts of public opinion. 
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The majority of the young filmmakers, whether idealistic or not, are con¬ 
cerned with the state of the world and the shortcomings of society. The work of 
the others, though they may reject any involvement, influences their contempo¬ 
raries just as much. For the truth is that all storytelling cannot help but instruct 
as well as interest or entertain. No matter how selfish or opportunistic a movi¬ 
emaker may be, he cannot escape the fact that he is also an educator. 

By his selection of facts from the multitude of life, and by his attitude 
toward them, the film creator inevitably projects a world view. Consciously or 
unconsciously, he teaches what he beheves. And although that indirect educa¬ 
tion may be obscured by a great output of trash, by heaps of sensational or 
insipid films, the writer fundamentally descends from a long line of illustrious 
ancestors — from the ancient prophets, from the inspired poets guiding their 
people, from the visionaries, seers, and teachers. 

No matter how hard he tries, he cannot shirk this basic responsibility — 
because the mass media multiply the effects of his words. Oscar Wilde said that 
life imitates art more often than the other way around. And that certainly holds 
true in the modem world, when a new hairdo introduced by a star immediately 
spreads to millions of girlish heads from Azusa to Zanzibar. 

Thus the movie creator affects civilization by weaving his views into the cul¬ 
tural context. For better or worse, he alters, shapes, damages, or nurtures the 
environment in which we live. Though he may strenuously resist this link and 
seek to isolate himself, he is nevertheless inextricably embroiled with his fellow 
man, with the fate of the world, in a mutual interplay in which he not only 
absorbs and expresses, but influences as well. 

Though unintentionally, the young filmmaker may imply how things ought 
to be — by revealing honestly "where it's at" or "what it's like, man." And that 
there is a great need for their clear vision is expressed by a character in my novel 
The Thirteenth Apostle: "It is the artist's duty to explore an ever-changing 
world, to re-discover and re-create it for each generation. Fiis function in a 
nation's body is to e^erience life as it then exists and to communicate it to his 
contemporaries as the eyes, ears, the senses as well as the emotions, do for the 
individual. Never before had the need for a constant re-discovery of our lives 
been so great, because never before had the environment changed so rapidly. 
The world tends to become a stranger to us with each passing hour, growing as 
it does, from day to day, in a million separate places. It keeps moving away from 
us in steps so small that we do not notice them. And yet, if we do not recapture 
it at intervals, we are bound to end up, before long, without a true sense of being, 
trapped by withered petrified notions from previous world climates, leading 
phantom-lives in imagined surroundings that were true once, but no longer 
exist." 




The Daring 
Conviction 


The writer who starts his screenplay in the quiet of a small room may be thrilled 
by the thought that the words which he conceives will be heard by millions of 
people. Such an unimaginably powerful rostrum inspires him to do his very best: 
he hopes that success, artistic or commercial or both, will crown his efforts. 

A journey of a thousand miles starts with a single step. At the outset, the 
traveler may invoke his favorite lucky charm, whether he prefers rubbing a rab¬ 
bit's foot, touching wood, or crossing his fingers. In fact, if he were not too 
embarrassed, he might consult a tea-leaf reader to ascertain whether he will 
reach his goal. 

Since the dawn of time, men have sought oracles to predict the course of 
events; they have tried to discover magic with which to manipulate that course; 
they have yearned for mles by which the gods could be forced to do one's bid¬ 
ding. And the kings that ran studios placed their hopes in a succession of chief 
sorcerers, wrathfully firing them when they failed to produce the promised mir¬ 
acles. 

From the amulets of the tribal priests to the latest pronouncements of 
motivational research pxmdits, the same human desire for certainty manifests 
itself. The sense of fearful helplessness, engendered by the lack of control over 
audience responses, prompts networks and film studios to try any device that 
will predict or enforce a success. 

Of course, when the dances and sacrifices of ancient medicine men are 
mentioned, we readily offer a supercilious smile. But we knit our brows in seri¬ 
ous thought when we study the completely contradictory findings of two com¬ 
peting television rating systems. 

By responding to our modem needs, superstition has managed to survive — 
it has merely changed its terminology to a statistical and pseudo-scientific 
vocabulary and methodology. And as long as our human situation continues to 
generate the same needs for some sort of control over life's bewildering unmli- 
ness, magic and oracles are boxmd to invade our thinking. 

Some time ago, I took part in a panel discussion dealing with various phases 
of the entertainment industries. In the course of the evening, some widely diver- 
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gent opinions were e3q)ressed. A motion picture producer, affirming his faith in 
the star system, was questioned by a director, who pointed out that two features 
starring the same actress were released in one year; one was a great box office 
success, the other a total failure. 

The motion picture producer, while conceding the existence of such inex¬ 
plicable discrepancies, remained firm in his adherence to the star system. 
"When you risk so much money in a production," he exclaimed, "you must have 
some insurance — even if it doesn't always pay off." 

No one pointed to the slight contradiction in the concept of an insurance 
which does not have to pay off, because by then the argument had raged on to 
the question of pleasing an audience. A story executive lauded the merits of pre¬ 
sold properties, such as hit plays and best-selling novels. Whereupon a critic 
cited examples of fine plays and novels that had been turned into bad motion 
pictures — and vice versa. An exhibitor, paraphrasing Pontius Pilate, asked: 
"What is good?" And he quoted a review by the critic who had praised a certain 
motion picture, which had been condemned by another equally distinguished 
critic. At that point, the producer emphasized, very wisely as well as sadly, that 
such disagreements on quality were not limited to individual critics or viewers. 
For a motion picture is directed to the same mass audience, which — in a pres¬ 
idential election — is just about evenly divided in the appraisal of the respective 
candidates' merits. 

As yet, the discussion had not discovered any reliable principles. The situ¬ 
ation became still more confused when a sponsor of television programs was 
questioned on his method of buying them. He readily admitted that he had no 
faith whatsoever in the value of the rating system to which he subscribed. 

"Then why do you keep renewing it?" he was asked. 

"I must have something to go by," he protested. 

"But if you don't believe in it?" 

He shrugged. "It's better than nothing." 

A paradox? 

Of course. But one which expresses the dilemma of people who must make 
decisions based on intangibles. 

Indeed, it is perfectly understandable if the executive who is forced to make 
choices in a welter of elusive values and volatile factors ultimately reaches for 
any kind of yardstick, for any kind of measuring device, even when he or she 
does not believe in it. In despair, the executive may prefer dubious rules to none 
at all — simply because it is "better than nothing." 

But show business, though often accused of irrationality and unbusinesslike 
methods, is not alone in this paradoxical situation. The same applies to the 
stock market, where a vast number of investors are guided by the predictions of 
influential and respected advisory services — though a close study of the record 
might reveal that their analyses and prophecies are about as reliable as a medi- 
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eval sorcerer's incantations. And a close look at the disagreements of hard-head¬ 
ed bankers and economists might cause us to wonder whether our practical 
affairs, involving the measurable quantities of hard dollars, are quite as securely 
embedded in a dependable realism as we assume. And, last but not least, gigan¬ 
tic industries, before staking enormous sums in new products, have applied 
every conceivable device of audience research — as did the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany, before designing the Edsel, which was a total failure. 

There is something cussedly ornery and unpredictable about the consumer, 
the audience — about people. There is still that area of mystery in the human 
being which the poet can grasp more easily than the statistician. And for that 
reason the creator remains in control of his field. Instead of succumbing to 
despair after he recognizes the inevitable failure of all measuring devices, statis¬ 
tical crutches, whimsical insurance, and untrustworthy precedent, the creator, 
forced to rely on his own judgment, can once again experience the fascination of 
his work. 

In most of us operate two conflicting drives — the wish for security, the safe, 
the predictable — and the adventurous spirit, the wish for the challenge, which 
gives us the thrill of feeling alive. 

The creator — whether we apply this term collectively to the author, play¬ 
wright, screenwriter, to the management and staff of a company, to the combi¬ 
nation of artists and technicians involved in a production — is continually 
advancing into uncharted territory. 

Unlike the trader or cautious investor who can acquire a store or a going 
business on the basis of past earnings, the creator starts each new project from 
an unformed potential, from malleable materials, from seeds which do not 
reveal their future growth. Nor can he repeat past successes. For the audience, 
though accepting and even insisting on a reassuring measure of the familiar, 
also demands the new — which evokes in the viewer the same thrill that had 
previously excited and inspired the creator. 

Unable, therefore, to perpetuate precedent, the creator, driven toward the 
new, must be guided by a daring conviction. 

Since it is a conviction — and not a proven law — it is subject to doubt. And 
further, since it is daring — it is subject to fear. Both insecurity and fear, there¬ 
fore, are inseparable from the creator. 

But so is courage, for he would not long remain a creator, if he lacked the 
spirit to fling out a daring conviction. And so is good judgment, for without the 
capacity for critical evaluation, his courage would soon be exposed as foolhardi¬ 
ness. 

In contrast to the graphs and charts that facilitate decisions in other fields, 
the creator finds his imagination sparked by an idea, by the excitement he expe¬ 
riences in reading a book or story, by his emotional response to a play. On the 
basis of so volatile a reaction, he must make his initial decision. 
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A poet; sparked by an idea in the middle of a night, can complete his verses 
within minutes, or he may polish them over years. But in any event, no costly 
or far-reaching decisions are involved. 

The creator in show business, however, though the initial spark may be 
equally fleeting, must decide to set in motion the enormous apparatus of pro¬ 
duction. He must evaluate his primary emotional and rational response in the 
hght of the cumbrous burden, the vast effort, risk, labor, and devotion it will 
have to sustain. Is it surprising, then, that no basic material seems quite strong 
enough to endure this comparison — unless it is bolstered by pre-sold quahties, 
by stars, or by some sort of unfathomable trade axioms? 

And yet, even this groping for support does not obviate the need for the dar¬ 
ing conviction. For after the first decision, there begins the task of realization, a 
long road of which each step defies prior guarantee. Indeed, nothing less endur¬ 
ing is demanded than to carry that initial spark and emotional response through 
sound stages, laboratories, cutting rooms, projection booths, theatres — right 
into the hearts of the audience, where it must flare up once again after having 
been extinguished, battered, obscured; after the emotion has long vanished from 
the experience of the creators, has slipped from their grip, has grown stale by 
endless repetition. 

All creators need daring conviction. In the case of the poet, the circuit from 
heart and mind to the pen is so brief as to grant safe passage to the tender and 
gentle and wisp-like impulse. But a Michelangelo needed a burning and compel- 
hng vision to sustain him in the titanic labors of painting the Sis tine Chapel. 
And the motion picture, because of its singular nature, requires its own brand 
of conviction. The creator's incipient vision must be implemented by a whole 
caravan of artists and technicians, treading on a rainbow, lugging all their heavy 
equipment over the radiant, multicolored and utterly insubstantial bridge across 
the air — toward the distant image, the distant emotion, the distant pot of gold 
at the end of that rainbow. 

And their hazardous journey is first imagined, and then fulfilled, by the will 
of the writer. Their entire trek over the luminous span of the rainbow is con¬ 
ceived by — his daring conviction. 

Magic occurs when the writer leading a caravan of creators towards elusive 
reward heeds the advice given by Monsieur Delacroix to that visionary painter 
who brought wild drawings to him for approval: "First learn to be a craftsman,- 
it won't keep you from being a genius." 


THE END 



Glossary 


ADAPTATION Transforming of written 
material from one forai to another. 

BIG CLOSE-UP (BCU) Closest camera 
range. 

BOOM Crane holding camera for mobile 
shots. 

BRIDGE Music or sound used for scene 
transition. 

BUSINESS (BIZ) Visual action to 
establish characterization and advance 
plot delineation. 

CLIMAX Highest point of dramatic action 
immediately preceding resolution. 

CLOSE SHOT Position halfway between 
medium and close-up. 

CLOSE-UP (CU) Camera shot at dose 
range. 

CG Computer generated (also written as 
eg) 

CONFLICT Opposing factors in action or 
characterization. 

CRISIS Obligatory scene resulting from 
proper plot delineation. 

CROSS-FADE Fading out one image and 
fading in another 

CUE-IN Shooting-script term, used by 
director, meaning to start action 

CUT (CUT TO) Fast switch from one 
camera to another to give increased pace 
to the progression of scenes. In TV and 
radio, refers to part of script that may be 
deleted for timing purposes See also 
DISSOLVE 

CUTAWAY A suspense-building flash of 
secondary plot action related to principal 
action. 

CUT IN (INSERT) Usually a close-up of 
object inserted to explain a segment of 
action. 

CUT TO See CUT. 

CU See CLOSE-UP 

DISSOLVE Slower than CUT; gradual fade 
out of one scene and fade in of another. 
See also LAP DISSOLVE 


DOLLY BACK (DB)(PULL BACK) Move 
camera away from subject 

DOLLY IN (DI) Move camera toward 
subject 

ESTABLISHING SHOT A scene that 
sets the mood and introduces a 
character. 

EXPOSITION Opening scenes that set 
the stage for plot advancement. 

FADE IN (FI) Gradual process of image 
appearance on screen; a blending of one 
scene into another. 

FADE OUT (FO) Reverse of FADE IN. 

FI5ecFADEIN. 

FO See FADE OUT. 

FULL SHOT Camera shot to include all 
characters in scene. 

GO TO BLACK (BLACK OUT) TV script 
direction for screen to appear suddenly 
black; used for dramatic effect. 

IN UNDERAND HOLD Bring sound or 
music in under action and retain to cue 
out 

INTERCUT Camera alternates between 
two sets or two separate bits of action or 
two characters on the same set. 

IRIS IN Changing focal length of lens to 
effect close-up from close shot. 

LAP DISSOLVE Same as DISSOLVE, 
except fade in overlaps fade out. 

LONG SHOT (LS) Full, over-all shot of 
complete set including full-length shot of 
characters 

MATTE or MASKING SHOT Film 
expression indicating part of a set to be 
built and part is painted on glass and 
shot. 

MEDIUM CLOSE-UP (MCU) A shot 
including only the upper part of the 
actors. 

MEDIUM LONG SHOT (MLS) 

(MEDIUM SHOT) Halfway between a 
long shot and a close shot. 
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MIRROR SHOT A shot of a reflection in a 

minor. 

MOVING SHOT (RUNNING SHOT; 
TRUCKING SHOT) A shot in which the 
camera moves along with the subject. 

OFF STAGE (OFF SCENE) (OS) In TV, out 
of camera range. 

OUT-OF-FOCUS DISSOLVE See 
TRANSITION FOCUS. 

OVER FRAME (OVER SHOT) Script 
description indicating that sound is heard 
but source of sound is not seen. 

PAN Slow swing of camera for panoramic 
view. 

PAN DOWN Reverse of PAN UP. 

PAN TO Camera direction to follow 
movement across a set or to give 
panoramic view of set and then focus on 
character. 

PAN UP Camera focuses low on subject, 
then moves slowly up. See also PAN 
DOWN. 

POINT-OF-VIEW SHOT See REVERSE 
ANGLE. 

POP Musical fanfare or flourish for hnish. 

PROGRESSION Action development in 
plot toward the CLIMAX, tying loose ends 
together. 

PROCESS SHOT (STOCK SHOT) Filmed 
scenes made previously on a process stage, 
clips from which are projected on a rear 
screen behind action being photographed. 

PULL BACK See DOLLY BACK. 

RESIDUAL The writer's ownership rights in 
his material, reverting to him after a 
stipulated period during which he has 
leased it. 

REVERSE ANGLE (POINT-OF-VIEW 


SHOT) A shot on a second camera 
opposite the main camera; or a shot made 
by turning camera and focusing it exactly 
opposite to its original position. 

RUNNING SHOT See MOVING SHOT. 

SNEAK Start sound at low volume and fade 
in. 

SPLIT-SCREEN SHOT Images from two 
cameras filmed or transmitted in one 
frame simultaneously. 

STING Music flash or fanfare brought up 
sharply to accent a scene or climax of a 
scene. 

SUPERIMPOSE (SUPERIMP) Overlap two 
images in one frame. 

THREE SHOT A group of three subjects. 

TIGHT TWO SHOT Heads of two subjects. 

TIME LAPSE A visual method to indicate 
passage of time. 

TITLES Explanatory captions either on blank 
screen or superimposed over images. 

TRANSITION Scene changes advancing the 
story without production interruption. 

TRANSITION FOCUS (OUT-OF-FOCUS 
DISSOLVE) Blur image of one scene and 
gradually clear the succeeding one. 

TRUCKING SHOT See MOVING SHOT. 

UNDER Retain while voice or sound is 
heard. 

VOICE OVER Voice overlaid on narrative' 
imagery. 

VOICE WAY OFF Voice off stage. 

WHIP Sudden swing of camera to blur image. 

WIPE Quick replacement of one scene for 
another in transition. 

X Direction for actor to cross shot. 

ZOOM (ZOOMAR) Quick change of focal 
length in lens from long shot to close shot; 
also a Zoomar lens. 
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Screenplay Format 


Most screenplays are submitted in a form called the master screen script. The 
emphasis in this version is on compelling exposition of the story's action, devel¬ 
opment of the characters, and visual and emotional details of the scene. The 
shots and camera angles are not fully specified, so they will not distract from the 
writer's presentation of the story concept. The samples below, excerpted from 
classic scripts of the 1950s, illustrate the methodology of formatting scripts, 
which has remained basically unchanged over the decades. 

Notice that in the example which follows, a draft work version of a televi¬ 
sion screenplay, the terms most frequently used are general terms hke close shot 
and full shot. Another useful general term is new angle. Because this script was 
written for a television movie, the format is essentially the same as for a motion 
picture screenplay (see Sample #2 below). Other kinds of television shows, like 
sitcoms, documentaries, and talk shows, would have a somewhat different 
script format. 
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SAMPLE SCRIPT #1 


THE SHATTERED DREAM 

Screenplay 
(for television) 

t>y 

Eugene Vale 


Draft _WoT^ Cony 
1953 
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THE SHATTERED DREAM 


FADE IN. 

INT. BANQUET HALL, DAIS ► PULL SHOT - DAY 
A long table. Guests of honor, politicians, in the center JUDGE 
POSTER, a white-haired., distinguished-looking man; next to him, 
CAPTAIN KENNETH STAFFORD, candidate for Congress, 
handsome, strong face; he is about 34; wears dinner clothes. He 
is glancing at the script of the speech he is about to make. On wail 
behind Dais are posters like: VOTE FOR KENNETH STAFFORD, 
etc., campaign slogans, and laxge above them — The American 
nag. Judge Poster rises to address the gathering. The MURMUR 
OP THE GUESTS O.S. BECOMES HUSHED, as he raises his hands. 

JUDGE FOSTER 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the 
honor to introduce to you our 
nominee for Congress, a man we 
can ail be proud of. A combat 
veteran of the war in Korea, the 
holder of several military medals, 
including the Sliver Star and the 
Purple Heart, his ngjiting career 
was ended by the wound he 
suffered m the service of his 
country. 

(Turning to Ken) 

Ladies and Gentlemen! I present 
to you our next congressman 
from this district, Captain 
Kenneth Stafford! 

Amid the ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE, Judge Poster sits down. 
TWO SHOT - JUDGE POSTER AND KEN 

While the APPLAUSE CONTINUES, Ken talks to Judge Foster in a 
low voice. 


KEN 

Judge Poster, I’ve been thinking 
it over — 

(Crumpling papers 
in hand) 

I don’t think I want to make this 
speech. 


JUDGE POSTER (Upset) 
Now, look, Ken — 


(CONTINUED) 
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CONTINUED: 




KEN 

I know it’s a good speech, well- 
written, honest — but it’s not 
right — for ing! I’m not a 
politician. The only way I can 
address these people is if I talk 
straight from the heart! 

JUDGE POSTEB 
Impossible! You don’t have 
enough experience to make an 
improvised speech. It’s too 
dangerous. One mistake — and 
you’re ruined! 


KEN 

I realize that... But it's a risk I 
have to take! 


JUDGE POSTEB 

Ken, this is not a battlefield. You 
can’t get by on courage. You’re 
now in the political arena. These 
people are going to judge you by 
every word you say. 

KEN 

I have nothing to hide. Let them 
decide whether I’m the right man 
to send to Congress! 

PULL SHOT - DAIS 

as Ken rises. THE APPLAUSE SWELLS TO NEW ENTHUSIASM. His 
^es turn to the right side of the room. He smiles. 

P.O.V. SHOT - BOUND TABLE AGAINST WALL 
BUTH STAPPOBD, Ken’s wife, responds to his smile. She is about 
28. soft, lovely features. Beside her sits a boy of 14. PBANZ 
KOVIC, and his mother, MBS. KOVIC, a simply dressed woman of 
40. Buth smiles at Ken, clasping her hands in a gesture of 
encouragement. 


MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT - KEN AT DAIS 

Ken’s smile gives way to a serious expression as he turns from his 
wife to the audience. 


(CONTINUED) 
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CONTINUED: 


3 . 


KEN 

Ladies and Gentlemen! I have 
here in my hand a prepared 
speech, explaining my stand on 
the political Issues, setting forth 
my program, stating my 
campaign promises. 

(putting down 
speech) 

But I’m going to put it aside — 
and instead I’m going to tell you 
a story. 

(SUBPBISBD MUBMUE OP AUDIENCE O.S.) 

CLOSE SHOT - RUTH, AS SHE REACTS, SURPRISED, BEWILDERED 

KEN’S VOICE O.S. 

I’m going to tell you this story, 
because I can think of no better 
way to explain what I shall do — 

If elected — than to tell you why 
I decided to run — in the first 
place. 


[END OP SAMPLE] 
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SAMPLE SCRIPT #3 

When a script is ready for production, it is marked up as a final shooting 
script. Shot numbers are specified in the left margin, and every camera angle is 
spelled out in detail, as the example below illustrates. However, these decisions 
are made by the director and the production crew, not by the writer, and detailed 
directions should not be included in scripts submitted for purchase. They would 
just diminish the impact of your presentation. 


“THE DARK WAVE” 
Story and Screenplay 

by 

Eugene Vale 


Final Script 
May 19, 1955 
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THE DABK WAVE 


FADE IN: 

1 INSERT - CLOSE UP OP ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPH 

The eight pens on the right side of the machine keep tracing the 
vibrating lines, as the paper strip moves steadily across the 
screen. 


NARRATOR 

This is an electroencephalograph 
... An iiistrument which records 
the minute electric impulses sent 
out by the human brain... Right 
now, the pattern indicates 
normal activity... But when the 
lines become agitated — 

(the pens vibrate 
wildly) 

— forming these high waves and 
spikes — it means that the brain 
has been engulfed by — 

At that moment, the lines, rolling wildly across the screen, form 
into the words, also spoken by the Narrator: 

THE DARK WAVE 

MAIN TITLE AND CREDITS 


FADE IN: 

2 A SERIES OP STOCK SHOTS, INCLUDING A STREET IN JERUSALEM, 
6 AN ARENA IN ROME, A MEDIEVAL TOWN, ETC. 

NARRATOR 

Since the dawn of history, the 
symptoms of this brain disturbance 
were known, misunderstood and 
feared. The Bible refers to the spitting 
sickness; the Greeks called it the Sacred 
Disease; for centuries, it was believed 
that the person afflicted was possessed 
by demons and devils. And even though 
modern science has traced the 
symptoms to physiological causes, some 
of the ancient superstitions persist in 
our present time. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
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2 . 

7 EXT. SCHOOL - (STOCK SHOT) - LONG SHOT - DAY 

NABEATOB 

Today — no one at this modern 
school believes In demons. But 
superstition and prejudice can 
live on In many forms. 

8 EXT. PLAYGBOUND - LONG SHOT - DAY 

Children, singly and in groups, are scattered across the beautiful 
lawn. A clear blue sky, trees and well-kept hedges contribute to 
thejoyful picture, expressive of the serenity and lightheajpted play 
of youth. 


NABBATOB 

— as one of these children is soon 
to find out. Her name is — Debbie 
Daniels. Age 12. A popular girl, 
gentle, and lively. Her grades 
good — except for a weakness in 
mathematics. Conduct — 
excellent. Distinguishing marks 

— none — so far as anyone 
knows. 

During the last, the camera has been approaching a group of three 
girls, passing others as though searching out the one girl who is 
different. 

9 MED. CLOSE SHOT - THE THBEE GIBLS 

DEBBIE is standing with SUSAN and LUCY. 

SUSAN 

You’re kidding. 

DEBBIE 

Cross my heart and hope to die. 

SUSAN 

But why would he a.sk vou to the 
party. He’s a whole year older. 

DEBBIE 

Search me. Maybe because he 
wants me to help him with his 
composition. 


Cont. 
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9 Cont. 


3. 


HELEN’S VOICE (o.s.) 

Debbie — what’s keeping you? 

As Debbie turns, HELEN, 12, comes running into shot. 

HELEN 

Come on, Debbie. We’re waiting 
for you. Game’s starting. 

DEBBIE 

You go ahead without me. 

HELEN 

Naw... More fun when you’re on 
our team... Come on! 

Helen pulls Debbie out of shot. Lucy looks after Debbie. 

LUCY 

Want to know something? 

SUSAN 

What? 

LUCY 

It’s not the composition. 

(awed) 

I think he likes her! 

10 MED. SHOT - VOLLEY BALL AREA 

The game is already in progress as Debbie takes her place. She is 
immediately in the spirit of the game, as the ball is flying back and 
forth. 

11 MED. CLOSE SHOT - DEBBIE 

She turns enthusiastically, watching the flight of the ball, calls to 
the player behind her; 


DEBBIE 

Catch! 

The ball is returned successfully, and Debbie turns to face camera. 
At that moment, she xmdergoes a strange transformation. Her 
body stiffens, and her eyes become absent-minded, taking on a 
fixed stare. 
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12 MED. SHOT - WITH DEBBIE IN CENTER 

In contrast to the other girls, who are running around, she alone 
stands rigidly. And she does not move, though the ball comes 
flying towai^d her. 

13 CLOSE SHOT - HELEN 

As she notices that Debbie is in danger of being struck by the ball. 

HELEN 

Debbie! 

14 MED. CLOSE SHOT - DEBBIE 

The ball bounces against her leg, rolling harmlessly away. But she 
still does not move, except for a slight fluttering of the hands. 

15 MED. SHOT - THE OTHER PLAYERS 

They look at her, bewildered, then start running to her, Helen 
ahead of the others. 

16 MED. CLOSE SHOT - DEBBIE AND THE GIRLS 

As the girls staiMi crowding arovind her, perplexed by her 
incomprehensible attitude. Debbie is staring past them with 
unseeing eyes, vmtil gradually, her featimes relax. She looks 
around, confused. 


HELEN 

What happened? 

DEBBIE 

I don’t know... I Just don’t know. 

HELEN 

You sick or something? 

DEBBIE 

No... Just a dizzy spell... I get 
them sometimes... It’s nothing! 

HELEN 

You sure you’re all right again? 

Cont. 
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5. 


DEBBIE 

Sure — I*m fine... Let’s play! 

NABRATOB 

Dizzy spells — short periods of 
inattentiveness at school or at 
home, lasting no more than 8 to 
10 seconds. At first ignored or 
attributed to absent-mindedness, 
but gradually arousing concern. 


DISSOLVE TO: 

17 INT. DANIELS HOME, LIVING BOOM WITH DINING AREA - FULL 
SHOT - NIGHT 

A comfortable, middle-class home. PAUL DANIELS, father, about 
39; LOUISE DANIELS, mother, 38; GWEN DANIELS, Debbie’s 
sister, a pretty girl of 17; and Debbie. They have just finished 
dinner. 


MOTHER 

One of you children has to help 
me with the dishes tonight. 

DEBBIE 

I will. My homework’s all done. 

FATHER 
In that case. I’ll tell you 
something that ought to make 
you happy. We’re going away 
next weekend. 


DEBBIE 

(eagerly) 

We are? 

FATHER 

Uncle Jim has invited us to the 
ranch. 


Excitedly, Debbie leaps up, rushes to her father. Smiling at her 
enthusiasm, Father strokes her hair. Meanwhile, Gwen is 
clearing away dishes. 


Cont. 
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DEBBIE 

Beally?... You think he’ll let me 
ride on the pony? 

FATHEB 

If you’re a good girl. 

DEBBIE 

Oh, yes... I’ll do anything you 
say. 


GWEN 

(crossing to kitchen 
with tray) 

Debbie — get your dishes. 

DEBBIE 

Sure... 

Father and Mother smile, exchanging a glance, as they observe 
Debbie’s eagerness to earn her vacation; quickly, she picks up the 
dishes, and starts toward kitchen. 

18 MED. CLOSE SHOT - DEBBIE 

Suddenly, she stops, swaying slightly, as though to lose her 
balance. For a moment, her expression becomes almost 
bewildered —just before the rigidity sets in. The dishes drop from 
her hands, clattering to the floor. 


[END OF SAMPLE] 
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